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^4$ individuals are prr.vcteft in the enjoyment of 
#*■' their wealdi and commerce by the power of 
Ijfe fcmniminit}', so Lite general body deduces equi- 
advantages from the extensive trade and vast 
JpSsBBce of private persons. The grandeur of the 
State, a&d thfe happiness and security of its subjects, 
Bfd, with respect to commerce,inseparable. That 
policy must ever be narrow and short-sighted which 
Unsold aggrandize the state by the oppression of its 
pnembers. Every thing is purchased by labour, 
Which alone is infinitely more valuable than the 
tichest muies of gold and silver. The possession of 
the latter has m many instances rendered nations 
poor and contemptible; but in no instance have 
ttffluBnce and felicity failed to accompany industry 
jguidPd by prudence. A superfluity of labour is a 
teal treasure to society, which may at any time be 
employed like money in the public service. Hence 
arise the great advantages of foreign commerce, 
Which, by augmenting die labour, in effect increases 
the grandeur of-die stipe and the wealth of the 
'•Object. By its imports it furnishes die materials 
of industry; and b/its exports it affords encou¬ 
ragement for exertion. Thus the mind acquire* 
additional vigour it enlarges its powers and,facul¬ 
ties,. 
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ties, and the- spirit of improvement is, at length, 
seen in every art and science. • * 

If commerce be considered as essential to' in* 
dustry, and labour necessary to the ppulence mi 
happiness of society, we cannot but regard the dis¬ 
covery of the vast contihent of America, and th#- 
islands with which it is on all sides surrounded, tf 
one of the most iiqpflrtant consequences of tbedts - 1 
rovery of tlie mariner’/cornpSss, and vie improve¬ 
ments in navigation. Without a knowledge of &KT 
West Indies the' intercourse with the East Indie* 
would Ijie of little *1 vantage to Europe} it might 
even be pernicious, by draining it of its gold aim 
silver: whereas we novj purchase the conuOoditiM 
of the latter not only with European manufacture*, 
but with the silver dug out of the mines. of PotOS^' 
To her possessions in Chili, Peru, Mejdco, and the 
Antilles, Spain caves all her opulence. Great Bri¬ 
tain* by means of her colonies, on the continent of 
America (ai ed herself to a groat and envied height 
of grandeur and importance. Portugal almost owtl 
her existence to her possessions in Brazil. Is short, 
ever)- nation in Europe, either immediately or cir¬ 
cuitously, has derived considerable advantages froth 
the discovery flf the western world. , 

At the beginning of thp fourteenth cen- ^ q 
tury we date the discovery nf the compass, • 
which may, wifti great propriety, be said 1 
to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the terres¬ 
trial globe, by enabling him to visit every part of 
it. The art of steering by this instrument was gra¬ 
dually acquired. Sailors, unaccustomed to quj^' 
sight of land, durst not launch oit and commit 
themselves to unknown seas. The first appearance 
R 2 of 
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i jj of,a balder spirit may be dated from the 
lS44.’ JW* d the Spaniards'to the Canary or 
' fortunate Islands. By what accident they 
fere ]od to the discovery .of those ‘small isles, 
400 miles from the Spaniel coast, and 
»;;fd<J»an ISO miles from the coast of Africa, con- 
tptoporiuywriters have not explained; and their 
•uwoquent voyage; thither ae&nj not to have been 
Undertaken pi consequence Of any public or regular 
pbBi&r extending navigation or of attempting new 
Wcwwriea. ’ 

• AtJength, however, the period arrived when 
decreed that men were to paBs the 
fift&l'Within which they bad so long been con- 
bflfld, .and open to themselves a more ample field, 
tfbwaui to iiplay tlieir talents, their enterprise, 
and courage.. The first efforts towards this v ere 


apt made by any of the more powerful states of 
Swope, or by those who had applied to navigation 
with the greatest assiduity and success. Xhe glory 
of leading the way in this new career was reserved 
for Portugal, one of the smallest and least powerful 
of the,European kingdoms. 

‘Among the foreigners whom the fame of the 
discoveries made by the Portuguese in Africa had 
allured into their sendee, was Christopher Colon 
or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Genoa, 
who discovered, at a very early period, a peculiar 
propensity for a seafaring life. His parents en¬ 
couraged his wishes by the education which they 
gave him. At the age of fourteen he began hi* 
career on that element 1 wljich conducted him to so 
rjuch glory, With a near relation, who com¬ 
manded a small squadron, Columbus continued se¬ 
veral years, distinguished equally for talents and 


true 
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true courage. At length, in an obstinat£'kigsfe- 
men toff the coast of Portugal 'with some Venetian 
caravels, the vessel on board which he served took 
fire, together with oncuof the" encmy’B ships to 
which it was fast grappled. In this dreadful ex¬ 
tremity he thrpw himself into the sea, laid hsM- ^ 
a floating oar; anchby the support of that, andl«n 
own dexterity in swimming, he reached tne shoN^ 
and saved a life reserved for great undertakings. 

As soon as he had recovers his strength fat the 
journey, he repairedV> Lisbon, where he married a 
Portuguese lady. This alliance, instead of detach* 
ing him-from a seafaring life, contributed to an- 
large the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to 
excite a desire of extending *it still, farther. Hia 
wife was daughter of an experienced, navigator, 
from whose journals and charts Columbus learned 
the course which the Portuguese had held in mak¬ 
ing their discoveries, as well as the various circum¬ 
stances which guided or encouraged them in their 
attempts. The study of these soothed and inflamed 
his favourite passion; and while he contemplated 
the maps, and read the descriptions of thenew 
countries seen \>y his father-in-law, his impatieoco 
to visit them became irresistible. He made a 
voyage to Madeira, and for several years ’Conti¬ 
nued to trade with that island, with the Canaries, 
the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and all the 
other places which the Portuguese had discovered 
on the continent of Africa. 

To find out a passage, by sea to the East Indies 
was the great object in view at that period. ’ From 
the time that the Portuguese doubled Gape de 
Verd, this was the point at which they aimed in all 
their navigations, and, in comparison with it, all 
their discoveries in Africa appeared is inconaider- 
. B 3 able. 
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i; Bortuguese, however, searched for it 
Only bj^tteoriug tooth, \p hopes of arriving at In- 
4* hfebttpffig to the east when they had sailed 
pound 'Ac' Aether estrrtoyy of Africa; while Co- 
hunbut, after revolving every circumstance sug- 
geated'by his superior knowledge in the theory as 
well n tne practice qf navigation, after comparing 
attentively ml observations of modem pilots with 
the Juste tad conjectures of antient authors, cnn- 
plhdfiddfcft hy ailing directly towards the west 
•Aon ''tin Atlantic, new countries, which probably 
fcODed a part of India, must infallibly be disco¬ 
vered. In this opinion he was confirmed by the 
observations of bis brother Bartholomew, who was 
e geographer by profession, and who, in drawing 
feirmapa of -the world, was astonished that o;‘ 360 
degrees of longitude only 160 at most were known; 
.f3p, of course, there remained as much of the 
world to be; discovered as had already been found 
OBt; and *■ it seemed by no means probable that 
aeeapeadd extend, without any interruption. 
Opes qtit -fiptiis hemisphere, he maintained that, by 
keeping Constantly west from the .Canaries, they 
E&ust infallibly come either to islands or to a con¬ 
tinent. Facts were not wanting to strengthen this 
plausiBle theory; a Portuguese pilpt having stretch¬ 
ed Anther to the west than was usual at that time, 
took up a piece of timber artificially carved, fioat- 
jag upon'the*sea; and as it was driven towards 
him by a westerly wind, he concluded that it cams 
from some unknown land situated in that quarter. 
Columbus's brother-in-law liad found to the west 
af the Madeira isles a piece of timber fashioned in 
the same manner, and brought by the same wind. 
JDrees {ora up hy their mots were frequently driven 
% westerly winds upon the coasts of the Azotes, 

and 
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and at one time dm dead bodies of two men, with 
lingular features resembling neither the inhabi¬ 
tants of Europe nor of Africa, were* taut, ashore 
tftere. > ' 

As the force of this muted evidence, arising from 
theoretical principles and practical observation, led 
Columbus to expectrthe discovery of new countries 
in the Western Ocean, other reasons induced him 
to believe that these must be conneoted with the 
continent of India. £Ie communicated his theory 
to Paul, a physician of Florence, eminent \ — 
for bis knowledge in the science of cosmos P'Jy 
graphy, who entered warfnfy into the vieya * 
of Columbus, and encouraged Mm in an undefr' 
taking which promised so much benefit to 'th6 
world. 

Having satisfietf Ms own mind with respect to 
the truth of his system, Columbus stood in need of 
no stimulus* to urge him to reduce It to practice. 
His first step was to secure the patronage of some 
European power. To this end ne laid Ins scheme 
before the senate of Genoa, making, as became 9* 
good citizen, hi* native land the first tender of Ma 
services. They rejected his proposal, as the dream 
of a chimerical projector.* He next applied to 
John II. king of Portugal, a monarch of enter¬ 
prising genius, and no-incompetent judge of naval 
affairs. The king listened to him in the most gra¬ 
cious manner, and referred the consideration of 
his plan to a number of eminent geographers, 
whom he was accustomed to consult in matters of 
this kind. These men, from mean and interested 
views, started innumerable objections, and asked 
many captious questions, in order to betray Co¬ 
lumbus into a full explanation of Ms system. Hav- 
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ing injrgreat measure gained their ends, they ad¬ 
vised the king to dispatch a vessel, secretly, to 
attempt the'proposed discdkery, by following ex¬ 
actly ttie course which this great man had pointed 
out. John, forgetting, on this occasion, the senti¬ 
ments becoming a monarch,, meanly adopted their 
perfidiqps counsel.. * 

Upon hfiaring of this dishonourable transaction, 
<Polurt|bu? iidignantly quitted the kingdom, and 
a n landed in Spain, f^ere he presented his 
rifU ^teme to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 
that thus governed the/united kingdoms of 
Castileirul Arragon. They injudiciously, submit¬ 
ted it t6 me examination of imskilfiil judges, who, 
ignorafit of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as absurd; main¬ 
taining that, if there were really*any such countries 
as Columbus pretended, they would not have re¬ 
mained im long caneealedj nor would fhe wisdom 
and sagacity of former ages have left the glory of 
this discovery to an obscure Genoese. 

• Columbus, who had experienced the uncertain 
issue of his applications, had taken the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had fully bommunicated his ideas, to 
negotiate the matter with Henry VII. On his 
voyage thither he fell into' the hands of piiates, 
who stripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a prisoner several years. At length he made 
his escape, and arrived at London in extreme in¬ 
digence, where he employed himself some time 
*in selling maps. With his gains he purchased a 
decent dress, and in person presented to the king 
the proposals which his brother had entrusted to 
his management. Notwithstanding Henry's ex¬ 
cessive 
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cessive caution and parsimony, be receive d thq 
plans of Columbus with mom approbation than any 
monarch to whom they had!been presented. 

, After several unsuccessful applicatiofts tn other 
European powers of less n*t»S he was induced, by 
die entreaty of Perez, a man of learning, and who 
had great influence with Isabella, to apply a second 
time to the court x>f‘Spain. Isabella became his 
munificent patroness, and to her ultimately he 
owed his success. * . * 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears con¬ 
joined with that of hu queen in this transaction, 
yet his distrust of Columbus was still so violent, 
that he refused to take an^pfrt in the enterprise as 
king of Arragon. And as the whole expence of 
the expedition was to he defrayed by the crown of 
Castile, Isabella reserved to her subjects of that 
kingdom an exclusive right to all die benefits which 
might redound from its success. - , ’ 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by 
her attention and activity in forwarding .the prepa¬ 
rations for the voyagei endeavoured to'make some 
reparation to Columbus for the tune which he had 
lost in fruitless solicitation. A squadron of three 
ships was fitted out, victualled for twelve months, 
and furnished with ninety mCn. And on the third 
day of August he left Spain, in the presence . ~ 
of a crowd of spectators, who united their vj ' 
supplications to heaven for hu success- .He 1 ® * 
steered directly for the Canary islands, where he 
arrived and refitted, and on the 6th of September 
set sail in a due western course into an unknown 
ocean. 3 

Here the voyage of discovery may be said to 
begin. The first day, as it was very calm, he 
made but little progress; but on the second he 

lost 
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]pst ligfatofthe Canaries ; and many of the sailors; 
deje-al^^li-fRdy and dismtyed, when they con- 
te^ffessp-tho boldnes&of the undertaking,' began 
to best theit breasts, and fb shed tears, as if they* 
were never more to beheld land. Columbus com- 
fortedthem with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in* those*opulent regions 
whither he warf conducting them. Happily for 
md for the country by which he was em¬ 
ployed, he joined to the ardent temper and inven- 
tive genius of a" projector virtues of another species, 
which are rarely united With them. He possessed 
a thorough knowledge of mankind, an insinuating 
address, patient perseverance in executing any 
plan; the perfect government of his own passions, 
and the talent of acquiring an ascendant over those 
||f other men. All these qualities, which formed 
tfap | for command, were accompanied with a su- 
“ ^ toe of his profession, which begets 

fends of difficulty and danger. As 
Soon as they potto sea he regulated every thing by 
Ufacie aumority; he superintended the execution 
«f ever;?,order; and allowbg himself only a few 
home fer steep, he was at all othee times upon deck. 
He attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
Wa(phed the flight of birds, the appearance of 
fishes, of sea-weed, and of every thing that floated 
on the waves, and entered tevery occurrence, with 
a minute exactness, in the journal which he kept. 
By the 14th of September the fleet was more than 
200 leagues to the west of the Canary isles. There 
they were struck with tin appearance no less asto¬ 
nishing than new. <They observed that the mag¬ 
netic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex¬ 
actly to the polar star, but varied towards (he west; 
and as they proceeded, this variation increased. 

This 
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'This phenomenon filled the companions of 
bus with terror. They were now in a booodles* 
unknown ocean, far from the usualcourse of navi¬ 
gation ; nature itself seemed to have altered, and 
the only guide which tfiey ljad left was about to 
fail them. Columbus indented a reason for this 
appearance, which, though not satisfactory to him¬ 
self, seemed so plausible to them,, that it dispelled 
their fears, or silenced tlfeir mdrmurs. \ o 

Upon the first of October they were, .according 
to the admiral’s reckoning, 770 leagues to the west 
of the Canaries. They had now been three weeks 
at sea, and had proceeded far beyond what foraiec 
navigators had attempted ■ or deetped possible, 
and their prospect of success seemed *6 be as 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred often 
to men who had no other object or occupation than 
to reflect on the intention and circumstances of 
their Expedition. They made impression, at first, 
on the timid a nd ignorant, and extending, by.de- 
grees, to such as were better J informed or man 
resolute, the contagion spread at length firom ship 
to ship. From secret whispers they proceeded to 
open cahals and public complaints. All agreed 
that Columbus Should be compelled by force to 
make the best way home. §nme even proposed to 
throw him into the sea, as the surest mode of get¬ 
ting rid of his remonstrances; being persuaded mat, 
upon their return to'Spain, the death of an unsuc¬ 
cessful projector would excite little opncern, and 
be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa¬ 
tion. He had observed with great uneasiness the 
disaffection of his crew: he retained, however, 
perfect presence of mind, and affected to be ig¬ 
norant of their machinations. Sometimes he em¬ 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to *00 the his 

men. 
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tuagl.' 1 Sometime* he endeavoured to work upon 
ffaeirmafeiticm and avarice, by magnificent descrip- 
.titmarftbe fittneand wealth which they were about 
to acquire. On other occasions he assumed the 
toot Jif authority, and threatened them with th< 
vengeauceof their sovereign, if, by their dastardly 
behaviour, they should defeat this noble effort to 
promote the-'glory of Godj and to exalt the Spa¬ 
nish name 'above that of five *-f other nation. Thus 
he ptoyyifed with them to accompany their admiral 
•tor seme time longer. 

Aa they proceeded, the mdicatinns of approach¬ 
ing Isold seemed to fee more certain. The birds 
began to appfcar,' in Cocks, making to the south¬ 
west : to the same point Columbus directed the 
•course of hia fleet ,The hopes of his men were, for 
A time, greatly devoted: but at the end of thirty 
day*, no object having’berm descried but sea and 
sky; ibdr marsrevived with additional fort*; im- 
. patience^ rage, and despair, appeared in every coun- 
tommee. Muaiib of subordination was lost: the 
s flfeeto-'1t)ck, : j$rt with the private men, and tfaey 
unanimously required their commander instantly 
totackofeout and return to Europe. Finding the 
methods Which he had before adopted of no avail, 
fae premised solemnly to his men that he would 
comply with their request, provided they would 
accompany him and obey his commands for three 
days longer; and if, during that time, land was 
not discovered, he would then abandon his enter¬ 
prise, and direct his course to Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, yet they consented 
to this proposition, which did not to them appear 
unreasonable. Norulid Columbus hazard much in 
confining himself to a term so short. The presages 
of discovering land were now so numerous and 
promising, that he deemed them in&Uible; and 
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on the llth of October, after pabKeprayaril ftsf 
success, he ordered the sails to be tus tin, and 4he 
ships to lie-to, keeping strict watt& lest they 
should be driven ashore in thcunght . faring this 
interval of suspense and pmertatiottaeinan shut 
his ".yes, all kept npoif deck, gazing intently to¬ 
ws ds that quarter where they expected todueover 
the land, which hod been so long the object of 
their wishes, ‘ • t • ’ *. *’ 

About ten o’clock in the evening Cohunhns, 
standing on the forecastle, obsetvdti a IMtt at a 
distance, and privately pointed it out to Pecro Gut- 
tiercz, a page of the queeu'S- wardrobe. Gutlierez 
perceived it, and calling out to die coaaptrollerof 
the fleet, all three saw it in motion, an if it were 
carried from place to place, .'A tittle after mid¬ 
night the joyful sound of Land, hand, was heard 
from the Pinta, jvhicb kept alwaysa-headof the 
othdh ships. They all waited in die anguish of 
uncertainly and impatience for Hie return of day. 
As soon as morning dawned “all doubt* anAfinn 
were dispelled. From every ship an idattfwaj 
seen about two leagues to the north, wfamtineedant 
fields, well stored with wood, and Watered with 
tnany rivulets,’ presented the aspect of a delightful 
Country. The crew of tjie Pinta instantly began 
Te Deum, and were joined by those of die. other 
ships, with teanPof joy and transports of congratu¬ 
lation. This office of gratitude to heaven was fol¬ 
lowed by an act of justice td their commander. 
They threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, 
with feelings of self-condemnation mingled with 
reyerence. They implored him to pudrei their 
past conduct; and reverting in the phrensy of their 
admiration from one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the naan whom they had. so lately ra- 
•toL. xxiv. d viled 
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^ltednad,threatened, to be a person inspired bf 
and fortitude more tha hu¬ 
man, to accomplish a design so tar beyond 

the UtoM |U ( OOiaGepliOB of former ages. 

As 9000 asthe sun aipSe they rowed towards the 
island, Wttocoloun displayed, warlike music, and 
other martM pomp. As they approached the coast 
they saw it covered’with a multiulde of people, 
whom the novelty qf the spectacle had drawn to¬ 
gether, whose attitudes and gestures expressed 
wonder and Astonishment at the strange objects 
which, presented themselves do their view. Co- 
JhimbuB was the firs£European who set foot on the 
-new world which he had discovered. He landed 
in 'a dch.niress, and with a naked sword in his 
hand. His menfbUowed, and kneeling down 
they all kissed the ground which they had so long 
desired to *ee. They returned shanks to God for 
jCdnducting-tlleir voyage to such a happy Issue. 
They then took solemn possession of tlje country 
ibrthe crown of Castile and Leon. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur¬ 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in 
silent admiration upon actions which they could 
not comprehend, and of which they could not font 
see tite consequence. [The dress of the Spaniards, 
the whiteness of their skin,' their beards, theii 
arms, appeared strange and surprising. The vast 
machines in which they had traversed the ocean, 
that seemed to move upon the waters with wings, 
and uttered a dreadful sound, resembling thundei 
accompanied with lightning and smqke, struck 
,them with such terror, {hat they began to respecl 
. their new guests as a<superior order of beings, and 
concluded that they were children of toe Sun, whc 
bad descended to yuit toe earth. 
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The Europeans were scarcely leal n&uil&atthe 
acme now before them.. Every herb,.and shfun, 
and tree, wa- different.from those'Whicb flourished 
in Europe. The inhafeitan^ appealed in the simple 
innocence of nature, cdthtely naked. Their black 
hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their shoul¬ 
ders, or was bound*in tressea around their heads. 
They had no beards, iad evflry part "<jf their body' 
was perfectly smooth. Their comptauofr. was of 
a dusky copper colour, their featu’rel 'siogular 
rather than disatfr^ani®, their aspect gentle and 
timid. Their feces, *nd Several parts of, their 
body, were fantastically painted with, glaring co¬ 
lours. They were shy at first thrpugfe fear, but 
soon became familiar with the Spaniards; and,with 
transports of joy received from them glass beads 
and other banblfs, in return for which they gave 
thrtn such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yarn, die only commodity of value that theyioottkt 
produce.' Towards evening'Colutnbus rehttaed to 
|iis ships, accompanied by many ialandersijithttr 
canoes, which, though rudely fbrmedafutttf the 
trunk of a tree, they rowed with surprising dex¬ 
terity. Thus* in the first interview between- the 
inhabitants of die oId and, new worlds, every thing 
was conducted amicably, and to their mutual satis¬ 
fied; in. The Lite, emighlened and ambitious, form¬ 
ed already vail ideas’with respect to the advantages 
which they might deiive from the legions that be¬ 
gan to open to their view. Ihe other, simple 
and urmbeerniiig, had no foresight of, the cala¬ 
mities and desolation vvlTicli were approaching their 


country. • 

Columbus, who how assumed the tide and au¬ 
thority of-admiral and viceroy, called the island 
whipli he had discovered San Salvador. It is better 
t-' : ' c „1. known 
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kntwnby tboname Gnannkani, which the natives 
gave it, ndii ode of that large cluster of islands 
called thd Luraya or Bahama isles. It is .situated 
more thta 3000 miles, west of Gomera, from 
which tbesquadron took It* departure, and only 
four degrees south of it: so litde had Columbus 
deviatea&bm the westerly tattne v/hiicli he had 
fixed on * t^| mos^jfrof mS', 

The next day Columbus employed in visiting 
the coasts of tSe island; and, from the universal 
poverty of* the inhabitahte, h« perceived that this 
vyas not' that rich country for which he was 
looking. Re therefore concluded, that San Sal- 
vador was one of the isles which geographers de¬ 
scribe!, akaituati^ in B the great ocean adjacent to 
India, maing observed that most of the people 
si .r.mh'e had seen wore small plates of gold, byway 
of onwBMttt, is their nostrils, he eagerly inquired 
Where they.got that precious metal. They pointed 
tovtneth the south: thfther he immediately directed 
feU'Ccferse.. He saw several islands, and touched 
the largest, on which he bestowed the 
Stales Of it Mary , of the Conception, Ferdi¬ 
nands, tad Isabella. He inquired every when 
for gold) and the signs that were uniformly made, 
by way of answer, confirmed him in the opinion 
that it was brought from the south'. He followed 
that course, and soon discovered a large island, 
which the natives of Sail Salvador called Cuba. 
Here the people, who were all naked, seemed to 
be more intelligent than those of San Salvador: 
they treated the Europeans with the same respect¬ 
ful attention, kissed thoir feet, and honoured them 
as sacred beings allied to heaven. 

Columbus visited almost every harbour on the 
porth coast of the island) but, though delighted 

with 
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■with the beauty of the scenes which eter^ whrtw 
presented themselves, hedhd not fihdgoldin such 
quantity as was sufhcignttO satisfy either the ava¬ 
rice of his followers, or the expectations of the 
court to which he was to retbm. The people of 
the country, as ranch astonished at Ms eacemessm 
quest of gold/as tl^p Europeans yeere pi their igno-’ 
ranee and simplicity, pointer! towards the east; 
where an island, which they called Ha^ti, was 
situated, in which, that inetai waa mord: abundant 
than among them, • '" 

Retarded by contrary windq, Columbus did not 
reach Hayti till the 6th t of December. He called 
the port where he first touched Sjf.'NiAhlas, and 
the island Hispaniola, in honour of the fhigdom 
by which he was employed. Here the peojSbjjps- 
sessed gold in graater abundance than their npgh- 
lxxiA, which they readily exchanged fbrmells, 
beads, or,pins; and in this unequal traffic both 
parties were highly pleased, each considering 
themselves as gainers by the transaction. » Colum¬ 
bus was, visited by a prince or taxique of the coun¬ 
try, who appeared with all the pomp known amtmg 
a simple people, being carried on a sort of palan¬ 
quin upon the shoulders of,four men, and attended 
by many of his subjects, who served him with 
great respect. His deportment was grave and 
stately, he gave the admiral some thin plates of 
gold, and a girdle of curious workmanship, re¬ 
ceiving in return presents ol small value. 

Columbus, still intent^ on discovering the gold 
mines, continued to interrogate all the natives w'ith 
whom he had any intercom s e? concerning their situ¬ 
ation, and in fall expectation of reaching soon those 
regions which had been the object of his voyage, he 
directed his course towards tire east. He put into a 
c 3 comma- 
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cdto^sc^ta i ltab«i|i' ! ^Wch be Called St. Tho¬ 
mas, to be under the go- 

vemmea;, # p on j yffu l caaique, named Guacana- 
hari, wbo, s»‘ he ’afterwards learned, was one of 
the ttstong whom the whole island 

waa divided. He immediately sent messengers to 
Ccdutnbus, vh°» ij^hto panfe* delivered to him 
the present.of a mask, curiously fashioned with 
ears, ttotoaiv} mouth, of beaten gold, and invited 
hita to the place of tut residence, near the harbour 
now called Cape Francois. . Oolumbus dispatched 
tonm officers to visit, this prince, who, as he be¬ 
haved hijnsdf.yith. greater dignity, seemed to 
Claim atij&ftkm." They returned with 3uch favour¬ 
able accssuits both 6& the. country and of the peo- 
pts^sg^lraadeColumbui impatient for that interview 
witlvthe prince to which he had been invited., 

■ .HeiMted for this purpose from St. Thomas’s 
OB :: tbe 24th of December: his ship, through the 
i^ytauetsof-the pilot, struck on a rock, and was 
tafgMpt ifey the timely assistance of boats from the 
the crew were all saved. As soon 
tO tlbt islanders heard of their disaster, they crowded 
to the shore, with their prince at their head, and 
afforded them all the assistance in their power; by 
which means every thing of value was carried 
ashore. * 

Columbus was now left with a single vessel: he 
felt the difficulty of taking all his men on board, 
and resolved to leave a part of his crew in the 
island, that, by residing tt\pre, they might learn the 
language of the natives, study their disposition, 
examine the nature Of the country, search for 
mines, prepare for the commodious settlement 
of the colony with which he proposed to return, 
and thus secure and facilitate the acquisition of 

those 
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those advantages .which he expecte&’fNinrJS mB£« 
coveries. His men approved the <!««», end no- 
thing was wanting but the consent;of (jhfucanahari, 

Having taken every pijcautkm Ssr tho*cBrity 
of the colony, and obtained the full consent of the 
prince for his men to reside these, he left the island 
on the 4th of Janu^jf,. and Otethe fltji he . 
discovered the Knta, thS vesseffl-ora wkiclT jV.. ‘ 
he had been separated more .thin she \^ceta*. * ' 

Pinzon, the captain, endeavoured to justify his con¬ 
duct, by pretending ttiatike had been driven frOm 
his course by stress of weather, and preventedfrom 
returning hy contrary winds. Thg-ndraual, with¬ 
out farther inquiries, felt great satisfactlb^in this 
junction with his consort, which delivered him 
from many disquieting apprehensions, and raHMed 
Pinzoi; to his favour. 

Columbus found it necessary, from the ctsj^ijpn 
of his ship^ as well as from thg temper of Ms mian, 
to hasten his return to Europe, The voyage wail 
prosperous to tire 14th of February, and he had 
advanced near 500 leagues across the Atlantic 
Ocean, when a storm arose, which seemed toi 
bring in its train inevitable destraction. The sai¬ 
lors, at first, had recourse to prayers, to the- invi*- 
catiun of saints, to vows and charms ; but when no 
pmspect of deliverance appeared, they abandoned 
themselves to despair. Columbus had.to endure 
feelings of distress peculiar to himself. • He dreaded 
that all the knowledge of his amazing discoveries 
was now bo perish, and that his name would de¬ 
scend to posterity as that of a rash deluded'adven¬ 
turer, instead of being transmitted with the -honour 
due to the author and conductor nfi the most noble 
enterprise that? had ever been undertaken. These 

reflections 
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rtflectiona extinguished all sense «f personal dan¬ 
ger* Jj^M affected With -the loss of life than so- 
Bcitous to preserve the memory of what he had 
attempted and achieved* he retired to his cabin, 
and wrotenpon parchment a rfiort account of the 
voyage which he had made, of the qpurse which he 
had taken, qf the.sijuatioi^and, riches of the coun¬ 
tries wffich he ha^ discovered, and of the colony 
that he had lqft there. Having wrapped up this in an 
diled doth, which he inclosed in a cake of wax, he 
put it into a cask carbfuDy stripped up, and threw it 
into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate accident 
might preserver deposit of so much importance to 
the wgidd? ' • 

At length Providence interposed to save a life 
reserved. for other services; the wind abated, the 
‘ ^feiecame calm, and on the evening of tlig 15th 
Cqjumbus and his companions discovered land, 
which proved to be.St. Mary, one of She Azores, 
rflsject to the crown of Portugal. , There Colum¬ 
bus obtained a supply of provisions, and whatevfer 
else he needed. The Pinta he had lost sight of in 
the storm, and he dreaded for some time that 
she had foundered at sea; he then became appre¬ 
hensive that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, 
that he might reach it before him, and, by giving 
the first account of his discovdHes, obtain some 
share in his feme. 

, In order te prevent this, he left the Azores as 
soon as the weather would permit. When he was 
almost in sight of Spain, ^nd seemingly heypnd ths 
reach of disaster, another storm arose, iittfe in¬ 
ferior to the former ih violence j and aftqr driving 
before it during two days and two nights^lie was 
forced to take shelter in the river Tagus. He was 

allowed 
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allowed to come up to Luton, where he was 
ceived by the king of Portugal with the highest rerf 
■pect. tie listened to t£e account whkbhegave 
5f his voyage, with admit)ticni mingled With re¬ 
gret ; while Columbus, on his part, enjoyed the sa¬ 
tisfaction of describing the importance of his disco¬ 
veries, and of lieing.able now to, provp the soli¬ 
dity of his schemes, to thbse very persona who had 
lately rejected them as the projects of.» .visionary 
or designing adventurer. 

In five days Columbus set tail for Spain, and 
on the 15th of March he arrived in the port of 
Palos, seven months and eleven days from the thus 
when he set out thence upon his voyage, "ill soon 
as his ship was discovered approaching the port, ail 
the inhabitants of Paloa ran eagerly to the shore, 
in order to welcome their relations and felUnr- 
citizens, and to hear the tidings of their voyage. 
When the pjnsperous issue of it.was known. When 
they beheld the sDange people, the unknown anh 
Dials, and singul* productions brought from jtha 
countries which had been discovered, the effusion 
of joy was general and unbounded. The belli 
were rung, the ctmnon fired; Columbus was tea 
ceived at landing with royal honours; and all the 
people, in solemn procession, accompanied him 
and his crew to th8 church, where they returned 
thanks to heaven, which had so wonderfully con¬ 
ducted, and crowned with success, a- voyage of 
greater length, and of more importance, than had 
been attempted in any farmer age. On the even¬ 
ing of the same day he had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing the Pinta enter the harbour. 

The first care of Columbus was to inform the 
king and queen of his arrival and success. Ferdi¬ 
nand 
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hand and Isabella, no lees astonished than delighted 
with tkisunexpected event, desiFerl Columbus to 
repair im»ediately to ocyirt, that from His own 
moutiithey ought receive a full detail of his ex¬ 
traordinary services end discoveries. During Ids 
journey, -thevpeapfe crowded from the adjacent 
county, fqllowinj* him ^veiy where with admira¬ 
tion Old .applause. His entrance into the city 
was conducted with pomp suitable to the great 
"event, which added such distinguishing lustre to 
their reign. The people whom he brought with 
him from the coig&jcies which he had discovered, 
matched first, aadjhy 1 their singular complexion, 
the wiltfpeculiJfity of their features, and uncouth 
finery; appeared dike, men of another species. 
Next to them were carried the ornaments of gold, 
fashioned by the rude art of* the natives, t After 
these appeared the various commodities of the 
newly-discovered ^countries, together with their 
snrious productions. Columlw himself closed 
the,, procession, and attracted tie eyes of ail <the 
■Spectators, who gazed with admiration on the ex¬ 
traordinary man, whose superior sagacity and for- 
titudebad conducted their counthymeu, by a route 
conceded from past ages, to the knowledge of. a 
New World. Ferdinand and Isabella received him 
clad in their royal robes, and Seated upon a throne 
under a magnificent canopy; and when the admiral 
had finished his narration, they kneeled down and 
offered up solemn thanks to Almighty God, for the 
discovery of those neiy regions, from which they 
expected so many advantages to flow in upon the 
kingdoms subject to their government. Every 
mark of honour, that gratitude or admiration could 
suggest, was conferred upon Columbus. Letter* 

patent 



patent were issued, confirming to hint 
heirs many important privileges ; his fat 
ennobled; and himself treated with alltfeijf respect 
which was paid to person* of the highest rank. 
JBnt what pleased him most, was an order:to equip, 
without delay, an armaiyeBt of aoefa force as 
might enable him not only to tafte pbsMMMa of 
the countries which he had tfliyady discovered, 
but to go in search oCtfiojeroore opulept regions 
which lie still expected to'find. , * 

While preparations were owning fen* this expe¬ 
dition, the-fame of Columbus’s voyage spread over' 
Europe, and excited general’ attention. Men of 
science, capable of comprehending the nature and 
of discerning the effects pf this great discovery, 
received the account of it with' admiration and 


joy. They spoke of his voyage with rapturCj and 
congratulated one another upqp the felic»ty,'ifin 
havingilived in the period when, by this extraordi¬ 
nary event, the boundaries of human knowledge 
were so much extended, and sujh a new field of fer*, 
quiry and observftion opened, as would lead man¬ 
kind to a perfect acquaintance with the structure 
and productions of the habitable globe. Various 
opinions and conjectures were formed concerning 
the new countries, and to what division of the 


earth they belonged. Columbus had no doubt 
that they should be reckoned a part of those vast 
regions qf Asia- coinpeehended under the general 
name of India; in consequence of which, the 
name of Indies was given them by the king and 
queen : and even after the error was detected, and 
the true position of the {few World was ascer¬ 
tained, the name has remained; and the appella¬ 
tion of West Indies is given by all the people of 

Europe, 
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to the country, and that of Indiana to Hi 


inhabit 

The mite bp which the countries were distin¬ 
guished, was SO' inviting, the specimens of their. 1 ! 
ric^A qadftftiUty so considerable, that volunteei* 
mf ftvenjffauiK' soKcttedto be employed in the new 
leg. Ihe fleet consisted of 17 ships, which 
hail an hoard 1900 persons, among whom were 
many of noble families whotoad served in honour¬ 
able fiatlons. The greater part of these, being des¬ 
tined to, remain in the country, were furnished 
- with every requisite for conquest or settlement, 
and with such artificers as Aright be most useful in 
«n iqfent colony.’ 

Buti formidable at this fleet was, Ferdinand and 
Isab^Uatiid not rest their title to the possession of 
the, newly-discoVe»ed countries upon its operations 

fe They applied to the Pope for a right to 
territories which they wished to occupy; who 
granted them all the countries inhabited by infi- 
gjstols, which they hpl discovered, or Should 4> > >co- 
ptu i and in virtue of that power, u hick he pre¬ 
tended to derive from Christ, lie conferred on the 
crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of 
which he himself was so far froip having any title, 
that he was unacquainted with their situation, and 
ignorant even of their existence. To prevent this 
grant from interfei mg with one formerly made to 
the crown of Portugal, he decreed that a line, 
supposed to be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues westward of the Azores, should serve as 
the limit between them; and, in the plenitude of 
his power, bestowed all to the east of this imagi¬ 
nary line, upon the Portuguese, and all to the west 
of it, upon toe Spaniards. 


Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand and Isabella having thus acquired! 
title, which was, at that period, com¬ 

pletely valid, to extend their dominion over such.a 
considerable portion of the globe, jwthulgaow re* 
tarded the departure of the fleet.‘-lNhitgibui set 
sail from the bay of Cadiafon the XStltdf Septem¬ 
ber. On the twenty-sixth day after hia departure 
he made land. * It was one of the Caribbee or Lee¬ 
ward islands, to which IDs gave the n&pc «f De- 
seada. After this, he visited Juccessivejy Domi¬ 
nica, Marigajante, Guadelupe, Antigua, Porto flicoj 
and several other islands. On these the Spaniards 
never attempted to land, without meeting with 
such a reception as discovered the martial .fcpirit 
of the natives j and in their habitations yvere 
found relics of those horrid feasts which they had 
made upon the bodies of their enemies taken tin 
war. , i 

Cohimbus proceeded as soon as possible to His¬ 
paniola, where he arrived on the 2'id of Novea&ef. 
When he reached Novidad, die station in which, 
he had left a few months before thirty-eight men, 
he was astonished that none of them appeared: Full 
of solicitude about their safety, he rowed instantly to 
|and. All th,enati»es, from whom he mighthave re¬ 
ceived information, had fled. But the fort which he 
had built was entirely demolished; and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and utensils, scattered 
about, left no room to doubt concerning the un¬ 
happy fate of the garrison. While the Spaniards 
were shedding tears over those sad memorials of 
their fellow-citizens, a brother of thecazique.Gua- 
canahari arrived. From him Columbus learned 
that as soon as the restraint, which hia presence 
imposed, was withdrawn, the garr^on threw off all 

vot, xxiv. o regard 
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regard for the officer whom he had invested with 
eonunaodj -and gratified their desires without con¬ 
trol. Use gold, the .women, the provisions of 
the native* , wg gall the prey of those licentious op¬ 
pressor*. iffy roamed in small parties over the 
island, extending their Yapacity and insolence to 
every comer of it. Gentle as these people were, 
those unprovoke^injuries at'lkiigth’exhausted their 
patient*, ahd roused their courage. The cazique 
of Cibaq surprised and cut ^if several of them 
while they ftraggleSIn Bepurtty. . He then assem¬ 
bled his subjects, and, surrounding the fort, set it 
on fire. . Some of the Spaniards were killed in de¬ 
fend^ it j the rest perished in attempting to make 
their escape by crossing an arm of the sea. 

Instead of attempting to revenge the death of his 
Columbus traced out the plan of a 
in a large plain near ^spacious bay; and 
gine every person to put his hand to a whrk on 
Ch tneir common safety depended^ the houses 
(ramparts were loon so' far advanced, by their 
united labour, as to afford them shelter and secu¬ 
rity. This rising city he named Isabella, in ho¬ 
nour of his patroness the queen of Castile. 

In carrying on the necessary work, Columbus 
had to contend with the laziness, the impatience, 
and mutinous disposition of hi . followers. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes of becoming 
suddenly rich. But when, instead of that goldfen 
harvest which they had expected to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that their prospect 
of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and 
that it could only be attained by the slow and per¬ 
severing 
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levering efforts of industry, the dlstppointmeol tjf 
those chimerical hopes occasioned such dejection 
of mind as led to general discontent. The spirit 
of disaffection spread, and a conspiraKr* was fcftnqd 
which might have been fatal to Cti^iillniw 
colony. Happily he discovered.]^, -ahcti seizing die 
ringleaders, punished spme of them, fed sent others 
prisoners into Spainj whither he'dispatche^twelve 
Of the ships which had served as transports, with 
an earnest request for a reinforcement of men and 
a large supply of provisions. In the mean time 
Columbus planned Jeveral expeditions into the 
country, in which he displayed all the military 
magnificence that he could exhibit, in qjder to 
strike the imagination of the natives. Kfe marched 
with colours dying, with martial music, and with a 
small body of cavalry, that paraded sometimes in tsa 
front.and sometinfes in the rear. As these were 
the first horses which had appeared in the New 
World, they were objects of. terror no less than 
admiration to the Indians, who having ne tame 
anilnais themselves, were unacquainted with tiaf 
vast acce.ssion of power which man hath ac¬ 
quired by subjecting them to his dominion. , They 
supposed them rational creatures. They imagined 
that die horse and the rider formed one animal, 
with whose speed they were astonished, and whose 
impetuosity and strengdi they considered as irre¬ 
sistible. But while Columbus endeavoured to in¬ 
spire the natives with a dread of his power, he did 
not neglect the arts of gaining their love and con¬ 
fidence. He adhered scsupulously to the princi¬ 
ples of integrity and justice in all his transactions, 
and treated them on every occasion with huma¬ 
nity and kindness. The district -of Cibao, into 
n 2 which 
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tphieh be hadletitone expedition, was mountain- 
cut* aBdauj^uttilrwed, but ih every l iver and brook 
gold w afcj fctfcared eitbdF in doit or in grains.. From 
then ’mrafri*/* the Spaniards could no longer 
dd atiM altthooduntrycontained rich treasures in 
itn’ wm ii m , tifi which they hoped soon to be the 
masters. To secure thexorpmand of this valuable 
provinqp Celumfitn erected a fort, to which he 
gave the rthme or$t. Thomas, by way of ridicule 
upon sodfe of hi* incredulous followers, who would 
not believe that the country produced gold till they 
saw it With their own eyes, and touched it with 
theirown hands./ 

Ajj toon ashe saw it prudent to leave the island, 
Culuoabus resolved to pursue His discoveries, that 
he .might be able td ascertain whetlier tliose new 
chantries with which he had opened a communi¬ 
cation wese connected with any region of the earth 
already known, or whetlier they were to be con¬ 
sidered as a separata portion of the globe, hitherto 
UQvisited. Having appointed his brother Don Di- 
ego, with a council of officers, to govern die island 
in Id* absence, and given all necessary instructions, 
he weighed anchor on the 24th of, April with one 
ship and two small barks under his command. 
During a tedious voyage of full five months he 
made no discovery of importance except the island 
of Jamaica. As he ranged along the southern coast 
of Cuba, he was entangled in a labyrinth formed 
by an incredible number of small islands, to which 
he gave the name of the Queen's Garden. In this 
unknown course he was retarded by contrary 
winds, assaulted with furious storrtis, and alarmed 
with terrible thunder anjl lightning, which are 
often almost incessant between the tropics. At 
length his provisions fell short, and his crew was 

ready 
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ready to proceed to the most desperate exteemitiet 
against him. Beset with danger in such various 
forms, he was obliged keep continual, watch, to 
'observe every occurrence # vjith his own-eyes, to 
issue every order, and to superintend the Execution 
of it. This unremitting fatigue of body, and in¬ 
tense application of _rftind, overpowering his an- 
stitution, tliough' naturally vigorous apd Robust, 
had nearly been fatal to his life. . ,. 

But on his return to “Hispaniola, the. sudden emo* 
tion of joy which he*felt upod meeting with his 
brother Bartlxolomew at Isabella contributed greatly 
to his recovery. It was now thirteen years, since 
the two brothers, whom similarity of talents united 
in close friendship, had separafcd from each other, 
and during that long period there had been no in¬ 
tercourse between them. Bartholomew could not 
have arrived at any juncture when Columbus stood 
more in negd of a friend capable of assisting him 
wilii his counsels, or of dividing with him die 
cares and burthen of government. No sooner had 
Columbus set out on the voyage of discovery, than 
the soldiers whom he had lett behind, instead of 
conforming to the prudent instructions which he 
had given, dispersed in straggling parties over the 
island, lived at discretion upon the natives, wasted 
their provisions, seized the women, and treated 
that inoffensive race with all the insolence of mili¬ 
tary oppression. 

Self-preservation prompted die Indians to wish 
for the departuse of guests who wasted their pro¬ 
visions, and in other respects violated the rights of 
hospitality. They had long expected that the Spa¬ 
niards would'retire of their own accord; but when 
they saw no chance of this, they resolved to attack 
them with united force, and drive them from the 
o 3 settle- 
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fettlefWOTt'itf' f&b they had taken possession. 
Some W the cwlquee bad already surprised and cut 
off seaetsd’..stragglers. T^e dread of impending 
dangpayattited did Spajiijrds, and re-established the 
authontyafCoilumbus, as they sa\y no prospect of 
safety hut in committing themselves to his prudent 
guidance. It nj|s now neeisjary to have recourse 
to armf, ujfiich HaJhitherto been avoided witli the 
greatest'sgiidtuddj The Spaniards were very much 
reduced,, and the whole body which took the field 
consisted only of.300 foot, 20 horse, and 20 large 
dogsj and how strange soever it may seem to 
mention the hut as composing part of a military 
force, they Were not the least formidable and de- 
stmtSfiw of the, vftote/'when employed against 
naffed and timid ffttfi||gs. Tlie Indians assembled j 
instead of attempting to draw the Spaniards 
irito the fastnesses of the woods and mountains, 
;they took thBir station in^the most open, plain in the 
country; Columbus perceived their error, and at¬ 
tacked them during the night, when undisciplined 
troops are least capable of acting with union and 
concert, and obtained an easy and bloodless victory. 
The consternation with which die Indians were 


tilled by the noise and havoc made by the fire¬ 
arms, by the-impetuous force of the cavalry, and 
the fierce onset of the dogs, wss so great that they 
threw down their weapons, and fled without at¬ 
tempting resistance. Many were slain, more were 
taken prisoners and reduced to servitude; and so 
completely were the rest intimidated, that from 
that moment they abandoned themselves to despair, 
relinquishing all thoughts of contending With ag¬ 
gressors whom they deemed invincible, 

Columbus employed several months in marching 
through the bland, and in subjecting it to the 

Spanish 
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Spanish government, without meeting vKtft any 
opposition. He imposed - a .tribute upon all the in¬ 
habitants above the age of fourteen. Each person 
who lived in those districts \yhere gold was found, 
was obliged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
filled a hawk's bell) from, those In other parts of 
the country twfinty-fiVte pounds cattop were de¬ 
manded. This was the first reguMr tajfirtjo* of the 
Indians, and served as a precedent for*px3ctions 
more intolerable. The labour, attentifln,' and fore¬ 
sight which they were obliged to employ in .pro¬ 
curing this tribute, appeared to them'most dis¬ 
tressing. They were through low, hshit incapable 
of such regular and persevering Industry, and, in 
the excess of their impatlenqp and despair,dhey 
formed a scheme of starving their oppressors. With 
this view they suspended au operations of agricul¬ 
ture,‘pulled up the roots of the casada plant, and, 
retiring to, the mountains, left the uncultivated 
plains to their enemies. This’desperate resolution 
produced in some degree the effects which they ex3 
pected. The Spaniards were reduced to extreme 
want; but they received seasonable supplies of 
provisions from" Europe, and found so many re¬ 
sources in their own ingenuity and industry, that 
they suffered no great loss of men. The wretched 
Indians were the victims of their own ill-concerted 
policy: they soon felt the utmost distresses of 
famine. This brought on contagious diseases; and 
in the course of a few months more than a third 
part of die inhabitants of the island perished, after 
experiencing misery in air its various forms. 

But whileColumbus was establishing the fount 
datums of the Spanish grandeur in the New World, 
his enemies at home laboured with unwearied assi¬ 
duity to deprive him of the glory and rewards 

which. 
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which, by fail service! and sufferings, he was en¬ 
titled to enjoy; he took therefore the resolution of 
returning to Spain, in order to lay before his so¬ 
vereign a rail account _o£ all his transactions. He 
committed the administration of affairs to Bartho¬ 
lomew, Ms brother, and appointed Francis Roldan 
chief justice, wijh extensive jrowei%. 

jj • CblumouS/ aftef experiencing great diffi- 
I 40 fi' drived in Spain, and appeared at 

■ ® cflurf with the modest but determined con¬ 
fidence of a man-conscious* not only of his own 
integrity, but of having performed great services. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who in his absence had 
lent | too-favourable ear to'frivolous accusations, 
receded him with sych distinguished marks of re- 
sjsijt as covered his enemies with shame. The 
ga(d, the pearls, the cotton, and other commodi¬ 
ties of value which Columbus produced, seemed 
ffajiy to refute what the malecontents Jiad propa¬ 
gated with respect to the poverty of the country. 
By reducing the Indians to obedience, and impo¬ 
sing on them a regular tax, he had secured a large 
accession of new subjects, and the establishment 
of a revenue that promised to be considerable. By 
the mines which he had found, a source ofwealth 
still more copious was opened. Great as these 
advantages were, the admiral represented -them 
only as preludes to future acquisitions, and as the 
earnest of more important discoveries, to which 
those he had already made would conduct him 
with ease and certainty. 

Every preparation tbdt Columbus required was 
Bow made for a new expedition, A suitable num¬ 
ber of women was to be chosen to accompany the 
new settlers; and it was agreed that persons con¬ 
victed of certain crimes should hereafter be con¬ 
demned 
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demned to work in the mines which Were to be 
opened in the New World. Though the,royal ap¬ 
probation was obtained to 'every measure and re¬ 
gulation that Columbus proposed, yet his endeavours 
to carry them inlp execution *were long retarded, 
and almost two years were spent before a small 
squadron was equipped, of which he was to take 
the command. This* squadron.aSnsisted.oJ only 
six ships, but indifferently provided fcr along and 
dangerous navigation. He set sail May the 30th, 
and no remarkable occurrence happened 1 , q 
till they arrived withirf five degrees of the \\ QH ’ 
line, which was on the lgtn of July., .It 0 ' 
There they were becalmed; and the heat being so 
excessive, many of their casks burst, the Icpifer in 
others soured, and their provisions became ir¬ 
rupted. The Spaniards now were .afraid that the 
ships would takefirfi; but their fears were relieved 
by a seasonable and very heavy fall of rain, dip 
the first of ‘August they discovered the island of 
Trinidad, which lies on the coast of Guiana, near 
the mouth of the Orinoco. In this river, which 
rolls towards the ocean with impetuous force, 
Columbus was gntangled before he was aware. 
With the utmost difficulty he escaped through a 
narrow strait; and as soon as the consternation 
which this occasioned subsided, he discerned in it 
a source of comfort and hope. He concluded, that 
such a vast body of water, as this river contained, 
could not be supplied by an island, and conse¬ 
quently that he was now arrived at that continent 
which it had long been th&object of his wishes to 
discover. He landed, and found the people re¬ 
semble those of Hispaniola in their appearance 
and manner of life. They wore, as ornaments, 
small plates of gold, and pearls of considerable 

value. 
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,<filue. The admiral was so delighted with the 
■m feriKty of the country, that he ima- 
i be the Paradise described in scripture. 

' |s had the glory not only of disco- 
ad the* existence of a new world, 
able progress to a perfect know- 
|was the fitst man who conducted 
bat vast continent which has been 
the cfii^fiseat of their empire, and the source of 
their treasures in this quarter of the globe. The 
condition of his ships made it necessary for him to 
bear away foj Hispaniola, "and in his way thither 
he discoveted the islands of Cubugua and Marga- 
rita r which afterwards became remarkable for their 
pead fishery. 

firing his abseftce, Columbus found that many 
giftelutions had happened at Hispaniola; and on his 
atyrval the colony was in a vtry distracted state, 
owing to the rebellion of Roldan, whom he had 
■•'left as chief justice. By a seasonable proclama¬ 
tion, offering free pardon to such as should return 
to their duty, he restored the appearance of order, 
regular government, and tranquillity. 

It was at this period that thq Portuguese, ex¬ 
cited by what had been done by Columbus, under¬ 
took a voyage, with a view of findihg a passage 
to tlie East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The command of this expedition was given to 
Vasco de Gama, who set sail from Lisbon on the 
. p pth of July, reached the Cape on the 20th 
‘ of November, and arrived at Calicut, on 
‘ the coast of Malabar, on the 22d of May 
following. As, however, he did not possess suf¬ 
ficient force to attempt a settlement, he hastened 
back to Portugal, with an account of his success, 
in performing a voyage, the longest as well as the 

most 



most difficult that had ever been attempted since 
the invention of navigation. He landedat Lisboa* 
on the 14th of September, after an absence of two 


years* two months and five days; 

* This spirit of enterjftise^ though but , — 
newly awakened in Spain/began a^op 
operate extensively. All atteropwt®*wafds 
discovery made hi that kingdom Irfd hfffeerto been 
made by Columbus afone* and pt"die ^XfiStce of 
the sovereign. But now private adventurers, al¬ 
lured by the descriptions he gave of the' fregions 
which he had visited, .offered to fit out squadrons 
at their own risk, and to go in qopst ef ncw eoim- 
tries. The Spanish court seized w$mft)y an op¬ 
portunity of rendering the efforts of projectors in¬ 
strumental in promoting designs or certaiUi. ad¬ 
vantage to the public, though of doubtful suedpss 
with respect to thenjselves. One of the first jpt- 
positiofts of this kind was made by Alonso de Ojeda, 
a gallant officer, who had accompanied Coluinljftl 
in his second voyage. Araerigcf Vespucci, a Flo¬ 
rentine, accompanied him in his voyage. In what 
station he served is uncertain; but soon after Ids 


return he transmitted an account of Ins adventure* 


and discoveries to*one of his countrymen, iii which 
he had the address so to frame his narrative, as to 
make it appear that he had the glory of having first 
discovered the continent in die New World. Ame¬ 


rigo’s account was drawn up with elegance; it 
contained an amusing history of his voyage; and 
as it was the first description that was published, 
it circulated with rapidity, and was read with ad¬ 
miration. The Country of which Amerigo was 
supposed to be the discoverer came gradually to be 
called by his name. The caprice of mankind has 
perpetuated the error. By die universal consent 

of 





«f aU’«tti<W», Amhica is the name bestowed on 
> this newauarter of tbe globe. The bold preten- 
sions of toe fottunatp impostor have robbed the 
discoverer of the New World of a distinction which 
habiawl IJe Jttob Tfe'ltBK of Amerigo has sup- 
pinmwph if O^Ce!aib§’jS{ and mankind may regret 
an wjfiicb^ having received the sanc¬ 

tum f&tmL Mp'iunf too* late torvdress. ' 
Wple^he Spaaiardg and Portuguese, by succes¬ 
sive vwdges, wehe daily acquiring more enlarged 
ideas of the extentand opulence of that part of the 
eh>be%hich Columbus few} made known to them, 
he terasg^.j^is struggling with every distress in 
wtidp;Wt-£ipy sna malevolence of the people 
nndlcis^ command, or the ingratitude of the court 
thatfpbe served, y could involve him. A rommis- 
j||,, skin was A length appointed to repair to 
Twri Hispaniola to inquire t into the conauct of 
. Columbus. By such a court it was'impos- 
■pe that this great mail should escape. He under- 
ifentamock trial,* was condemned, and sent home 
loidedwith chains. Conscious of his own inte- 
oStjt. he endured the insult with composure and 
ibgnVty. The voyage to Spain was extremely short. 
When he entered the royal presence, Columbus 
threw himself at the feet of liis sovereigns. For 
some time he remained silent; the various passions 
that agitated his mind suppressing his power of ut¬ 
terance. At length he recbvered himself) and vin¬ 


dicated his conduct in a long discourse, producing 
satisfactory proofs of his owu integrity and honour. 
Ferdinand received him with decent civility^ and 
Isabella with tenderness and respect. They both 
expressed their sorrow for what had happened, 
disavowed their knowledge of it, and joined in 
promising him protection and future favour. But 
3 though 


though they disgraced his accuser ancL 
they did not lestore Columbus his jurisdiction! 
privileges as viceroy of those countries Which he 
had discovered. They were afraid to 
to whom they had been* sc^ ljigfely ,i 
retaining him at court under Varied 
appointed Nicholas *de Ovando gpt^ 
niola. Columbfis was* deeply af^i 
new injury, and coultfno longef&nceal r 
menLs which it excited. "Wherever ha.' 
carried about with him, as a memorial* 
gratitude which he experienced, those fettetC&lth 
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which he had been loaded. They wi 
hung up in his chamber, atid h£ git 
wlien he died they'should be buried in hi 
Notwithstanding the treatmei^: which 
had experienced, still the spirit of discovi 
not abated; several private persons fitted out- 
for this'purpose: and in order to limit Wcort 
gain which ipdividuals were supposed to 
working tlie mines, an ordinance was published, 
directing all the gold to be brought to a public 
smelting-liouse, and declaring one half of it tu be 
the properly of the crown. 

While these steps were taking for se- ^ 
curing to the government the advantages to VT * 
be • gained from the discovery of the New 
World, Columbus demanded, in terms of the ori¬ 
ginal capitulation, to be" reinstated in his office of 
viceroy oter the countries which he had found out. 
The circumstance, however, which he urged in 
support of his claim, determined a jealous monarch 
to reject it. The greatness bf his discoveries, and 
the prospect of their increasing value, made Ferdi¬ 
nand consider the concessions in the capitulation as 
extravagant and impolitic, lie inspired Isabella 
vot. xxiv. s with 
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with t&^unme views : they eluded all Columbus's 
feq«u4&Ifi'; apd After attending the court of Spain 
for ifMKjMtwo years, as. an humble suitor, he found 
it idMpsf^fe *» obtain justice from an interested 
and ' £ftncq/ a Soon after he applied for 
ships antf.men,.b^ order that be might attempt a 
discmftCTrflf omSAM Indies by a new passage. 
Ti4j‘#^“||fafffam|‘|»roject1of tjie 'Spaniards j Fer- 
difl2tfwgaadjy i|gnive3 the- undertaking, but 
WBaWjspPW him only four vessels, the largest of 
VhfchjM not exceed 70 tons burthen. He sailed 
A n from Cadiz pft the f)th of May ; but finding 
L5(Xi: hi^^gejdi^yessel clumsy and unfit for ser- 
5U4 " IK^/’M'hore away for Hispaniola, in hopes 

S g her for some other that had carried 
essor., When he arrived off St. Do- 
Wnd eighteen ships ready loaded and 
of departing for Spain. Columbus ac- 
governor with the destination "of his 
the accident which had objiged him to 
e. He requested permission to enter 
not only that he might negotiate the 
exchange of his ship, but that he might take shel¬ 
ter during a violent hurricane, of which he dis¬ 
cerned the approach by various "prognostics. On 
that account he advised him likewise to put off for 
some days the departure of die fleet bound for 
Spain. ButO vando refused his request, and despised 
his counsel. Thus was Columbus denied admittance 


into a country of which he had discovered the exist¬ 
ence and acquired dispossession. His salutary warn¬ 
ing was regarded as the dream of a visionary prophet, 
who arrogantly pretended to predict an event beyond 
the reach of lrnnisn foresight. The fleet sot sail for 
Spain. Next uight the hurricane came on with 
dreadful impetuosity. Columbus, fully apprised 

of 
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of the danger, took precautjons.agabill It, «ad 
saved his little squadron, ^he fleet'de»fii«I nr 
Spain met with the fate whtia the ruhnen and ob¬ 
stinacy of its commandrtwdeserved. Of eighteen 
ships two or three only stnViVedy," lift this general 
week perished die greater- parrof those.w&tt had 
been the most active in prseew^ng Columbus and 
oppressing the Indians ; and together withrfhftn- 
selves, all die wealth which they had required by 
I heir injustice and cruelty. It exceeded m .Value fifty, 
tlinusand pounds; an immense sum at that period, 
and sufficient not only*to'have screened them from 
any severe scrutiny into their C0Qduct, .but’ to have 
secured them a gracious ribeptisn iaFJijg Spanish 
court.* Among the ships that escapedj dia had on 
board all the effects of Coltupbds, wh&h Bad been 
recovered from die ruins of his fortune. Thps did 
Providence avenge die wrongs of ah innocent man, 
and punish the oppressors of an innocent people. 
Many of the* ignorant and superstitious, on 
casion, believed that Columbus was possessed of 
supernatural powers, and imagined that he h*ff 
conjured up this dreadful storm by magic, in order 
to be avenged of his enemies. . , 

Columbus soon left Hispaniola; and after a tedl* 
ous voyage he discovered Guanaia, an island not far 
distant from the coi\ft of Honduras. He then bore 
away for die east, towards the Gulf of Darien, and 
explored all die coast of die continent from Cape 
Gracias a Dios to a harbour which, on account of 
its beauty and security, he called Porto Bello. 
Here he resolved to plant a small colony, under the 
command of his brother. But die ungovernable 
spirit of the people under his command deprived 
Columbus of the glory of planting the first colony 
on die continent of America. Their insolence and 
e 2 rapacity 
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the natives to take arms against 
.ufae .was followed by a series of 
of his ships perished j he was 
another j and with the Iwo thRi. 
bor$ away for Hispaniola:- but it 
difficulty they reached Ja- 
obliged to ran them aground 
llie measure of his 

_ _be fall: Iiis ships were 

, ruined* beyond the fjoesibility of repair, and, of 
course, he had no Agars gf making his situation 
know&to his jcRRm^Dien atHispaninla. At length 
he obfain^t^d.gchoes ftora the natives, and Men¬ 
dez a §ppfiK^r11M Fieschi a Genoese, offered 
to Set dbt for that island, upon a voyage of above 
thirty leagues. Tins they accomplished in ten days, 
aftepronnounting incredible dangers, and enduring 
SUC& fatigue, that several of the Indians Who ac- 
«jK$iUik:d them sunk under it and died. Eighl 
; |jl*;f lfas did these gallant men spend in seeking as- 
'-ititancefiom the Spanish commander in vain, r The 
•^•ifaatioc of Columbus was now tlie most alarming: 
-'Ms-.pabn mutinied, and threatened him, as the cause 
ef djeir misfortunes, with death :„the natives brough 
them in provisions with reluctance, and menacee 
' to withdraw those supplies altogether. Such a re 
solution must have been quickly fatal to the Spa 
niards. Their safety depended upon the good-will o 
the Indians ; and unless they could revive the ad 
miration and reverence with which that simpli 
people had at first beheld them, destruction wa 
unavoidable. Columbus, by a happy artifice, no 
only restored but heightened the high opinioi 
which the Indians had originally entertained o 
them. By liis skill in astronomy he knew titer 
wa3 shortly to be a total eclipse of the moon. H 

assemble 
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assembled all the principal people of the -difeirt 
around him on the day beforeit happened; and, 
after reproaching them for.thieiy fickleness in with- 
1 drawing their affection* aijffaisistiince from men 
whom they had lately-revered, told them that 
the Spaniards were servants of the Great Spirit 
who dwells in heaven,' who niride and eovefntjhe 
world; that he, oifmdaBB£^feir re^isii^gSup¬ 
port persons who were die: objects of Kt* peculiar 
care, was preparing to punish this criirie with ex 1 
emplary severity, and thatvery night the moon 
should withhold her light, and appear of a bloody 
hue, as a sign of divine wra^hariflof the vengeance 
ready to fall on them. To this predictiowome had 
listened with carelessness; others with credulous 
astonishment. But when the moon began gra¬ 
dually to be darkeqpd, and at length appea red of a 
red ccflour, all were struck with terror, tan 

with consternation to their houses, and, 
instantly to Columbus, loaddtl with provmHC 
thnjw them at his feet, conjuring him to inten$B<M 
with the Great Spirit to avert the destruction with 
which they were threatened. Columbus promised 
to comply with their desire; the eclipse went off; 
the moon recovered its splendour; and from that 
day the Spaniards were not only furnished pro¬ 
fusely with provisions, but the natives with super¬ 
stitious attention avoided every thing that could 
give them offence. \ 

During these transactions the mutineers had 
made many fruitless attempts to pass'over to His¬ 
paniola in the canoes which they had seized. At 
length they appeared in open rebellion against their 
commander. His brother marched against them, 
killed some, and took their captain prisoner. The 
test submitted, and bound themselves by the most 
x 3 solemn 
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the commands of Colum- 
Waillity re-established when 
’ Hispaniola to convey them 
ifateo exposed to all kinds of 
ayear._ 

his arrival he made prepara- 

_,,bjf iBftrope. ‘ Disasters simi- 

to thosEji' whtfch bad accompanied him 
riirrtUgJhjftfp, contimtd3> '$fe> fjjmue him to the end 
of h»«i Wer. At vKaa^s,'however, he reached 
•wM|:!idiailty the jnffllski Lucar, in Andalusia. 
Thimbu received jbe account of the death of Isa¬ 
bella*. % whoisMwi^'^umanity, and regard, he 
huf.'fblattde. None now remained 
rte#> ; br to reward his services. To 
iibt applied for remuneration; but from 
j'Obtained nought bnt c fair words and un- 
g promises. Disgusted with the ingratitude 
l monarch whom he had served with fide! iiy anil 
: 9 j, exhausted with the fatigues and hardships 
i he had endured, and broken with the infir¬ 
mities which these had brought upon him, 
Columbus ended his life on the 20th of 
1 May, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He 
died with a composure of mint! suitable to the mag¬ 
nanimity which had ever distinguished his charac¬ 
ter, and with sentiments of piety becoming that 
supreme respect for religion which he manifested 
ip every occurrence of his life. 
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CHAP.'XL * 

State of the Colony in Hispatnafat ..PoUcf of thi 
Court of Spain, attempts mjftt ly the Ijtdiam 
to t eg a hi tlu if Liberty. Cfttelty of the Spaniards 
Ouando's u ise Conduct, fiubaftnuid to {e an Idpmd 
Don Diego Columbus lays Maim to 'rtTjrf obtain 
his Might s. 41tempts to colonize Agiedca. Tkt 
Reception which the Spaniards met with. Settli 
on the Gulf of Darien. Conquest of Quia 
Conduct and ciuel Death oftLafuey. Discovery 
of Florida. Of the South Sea. ’ Great Expecta¬ 
tions formed tf it. Noble Conduct aetf shameful 
Diath oj Balboa. Missionaries sent out. ' Theh 
'At at. Dominicans and Franciscans take dif- 
ftie/it Sides. Ctrmhict of Las Casas. Nurroes 
impoi >ed. On gin of the African Slave Treuie. 

Los Casas's Idea of a new Cglany. AttenfS^f 
Cusuries ful. Discoveries tmvards the Wear. 
Yutalan. Reception given to the Spaniards there. 
Cnmpiachy. Pieparations foi invading New 
Spam. 

"OTTHILE Columbus was employed in his last 
* » voyage, the colony in Hispaniola gradually 
acquired the fbrm’of a regular and prosperous so¬ 
ciety. Isabella had prohibited the Spaniards from 
compelling the Indians to woik against their will. 
This retaided for a time the progress of improve- 
ment. The Spaniards hadjiota sufficient number 
pf hands either to wbrk the mines or cultivate 
the soil. Several of the first colonists, who had 
been accustomed to the service of the Indians, 
quitted die island v hen deprived of those instru¬ 
ments. 
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mourn oteB 
At tfae «arf 

prodtict of 


'WvS^MMit which they knew not how to carry 
operation 'Many of die new settlers who 
Wer/'WftbJ Ghfi«ido, Columbus’s successor, 
dieftof tfifltempers peculiar la the climate. 

"tire exacting one half of the 
t of tntrVnjines, as the royal share, was 


found to be a demittd so exorbitant, that no ad- 
tfttrejjrers would engage to “work them upon such 
terms. »In order to eaVB the colony from ruin, 
a jj ‘©vundo ventured to relax the rigour of die 
15(15 Tn 7 al edicts.' He hiade a new distribution 
' of the Indians among die Spaniards, and 
compelled theitt'Uto labour, for a stated time, in 
digging J^he nnhes, or in cultivating die ground. 
He rqwetttftbe royal share of the gold found in 
die routes nom thh half to die third part, and soon 
alter towered it to a fifth: at which it long re- 
ma^d. 

.The Indians felt the yoke of bondage to be so 
^tiling, that they made many attempts to vindicate 
weir liberty. This the Spaniards considered as 
rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce them to 
subjection. They considered diem not as men light¬ 
ing in defence of dieir rights, but as slat es who liad 
revolted against their masters. Their ca/.iques, 
when taken, were condemned, like die leaders of 


banditti, to the most c reel ayd ignominious pu¬ 
nishments. Os classed and humbled by the atro¬ 
cious treatment of their princes and nobles, who 
were objects of their highest res crenee, the people 
in all the provinces of Hispaniola submitted, svithout 
further resistance, to the Spanish yoke. Upon die 
deadi of Isabella, all the regulations tending to mi¬ 
tigate the rigour ot their sen itude were forgotten. 
Owuidu, without any rcstiaun, distributed Indians 

BUlOUg 
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among his friends in the island. fe 
to whom the queen had left by vr\ff 
half of the revenue arising fob® set 
«ients in die New World, conferred gra , _, 
tnilar nature upon his courtlfert, asjbe least - ’ 
siv* mode of rewarding theif * services, TOey 
farmed out the Indians, of whom they were ren- 
dei ed proprietors; and’that wretchfed penple^h^STg 
compelled to labour in older to satisfy»the rapa¬ 
city of both, the exactions of their oppressors no, 
longer knew any bounds. During several years 
the gold brought into fire royal smelting-houses in 
Hispaniola amounted annually to more than one 
bundled thousand pounds! vast fortunes were 
created, of a sudden, by some j other*7w$sipated 
in ostentatious profusion what they acquired with 
facility. Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowd¬ 
ed to America, witft the most eager impatience, to 
share in tho-e treasures which had enriched their 
countrymcif, and the colony continued to increase. 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wisdom atm 
jusfire. He established equal laws, and, by execut¬ 
ing them with impartiality, accustomed die people 
of the colony tij reverence them. He founded 
several new towns, and endear oureu to turn Ula 
attention of his countrymen to some branch of 
industry more useful than that of searching tor gold 
in die mines. Some slips of life sugar-cane having 
been biought hum the Canary islands b) way of 
expeiiment, theyweve found to thrive with suth 
imrease, that the cultivation of them became an 
objirt of commerce. Extensive plantations were 
begun, sugar-works erected, and in a few years the 
manufacture of this commodity was the grea' oc¬ 
cupation of the inhabitants of Hispaniola, and the 
jjiost considerable source of their wealth. 


The 
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s of Ovaijdo, to promote 
ty, were powerfully se- 
The large remittances 
the New World opened 
respect to the value and 
tape discoveries, which he had 
to affected t£t|fldarvalue.. He erected a 
of toads, Coirimed of persons eminent for 
anct ability, to yfostif tie committed the admi- 
ttifin »f AmeriojRt idfeirs. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing this attention twihewclfare of the colony, a 
Calamity impended , which* threatened its dissolu¬ 
tion. The orimjal'inhaiMtants, on whose labour 
the Sp^mards Is Hispaniola depended fur their 

-:r. i -iia'their existence, .wasted so fast 

of the whole race seemed to 
le. When Columbus discovered this 
number of its inhabitants was computed 
least a million. They were now reduced 
thousand, in the space of fifteen yean, 
Spaniards being thus deprived of the instru- 
i which they were accustomed to employ, 
ft. impossible to extend their improvements, 
CTW to carry on the -works, which they had 
itiready begun. To provide an immediate remedy, 
Okande proposed to transport the inhabitants of the 
Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, finder pretence tliat 
they might be civilized with more facility, and 
instructed with greater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if they were united to the Spanish colony, 
and placed under the immediate inspection of the 
missionaries settled there. Ferdinand gave his 
assent to the proposal; several vessels were fitted 
out for the LucayoS', and forty thousand of the in¬ 
habitants were deroved into Hispaniola, to share 
the sufferings which were the lot of those who 

lived 
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lived there, and to mingle 
-with those of that wretched race o?-men. 

New discoveries were made, aqd .new cpfatraea 
formed^'and by the command of Otat^fo, S' ” 
de Ocampo sailed found <J\^w, w?;Vprovei 
certainty that it was an Uladd-TThis voyi[ 
one of the last occurrences under the adnu: 
tion of Ovando. TSver ^jhce (fit*'death of Columjmir 
his son, Don Diego, hadf l^Sen’ employed in <6- 
liciting Ferdinand to grantjsSiim the ^ofcces ^of 
viceroy and admiral in thetiSe® World* After two 
years spent in incessant.but-^jutless importunity, 
he roninienced a suit again&f hisi -’ areign before 
the council which managed j and that 

court, with integrity which hottepPupon its 

proceedings, decided against' mu* 
tained Diego's claim. > '•> “ : 

As soon as the obstacles were removed^ 

Don Dfegn repaired quickly to Hispaniola,. 
where he livyd with a splendour and magni¬ 
ficence hitherto unknown in tlie"N ew World j 3j 
the liimily of Columbus seemed'now to enjoy j 
honours and rewards due to his inventive 
of which he had been cruelly defrauded. No fien 
hnwever, accrued to the unhappy natives from this 
change of governors, Don Diego, soon after he 
landed, divided such Indians as were still unappro-. 
priated among his relations and attendants. 

The next care of the new governor was to settle 
a rolnny in CuUigua, celebrated for large quantities 
of oysters which produred pearls. This became a 
place of considerable resort, and large fortunes 
Were acquired by ihe fishery’for pearls, which was 
carried on with extraordinary ardour. The Indians, 
especially those from the Lucayo islands, were 
compelled to dive for them ■, and this dangerous 

.and 
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was an additional cn- 
a little to the ex- 

Juan Diaz de Solis 
upon another voyages 
jhth, towards the equf- 
bkd formerly crossed, 
i decree of southern 
ed to find that the 
d on their right- 
lent of ocean. They 
e possession in the 
jVfwt though the country 
fertile and inviting, their 
y left no colony behind 
sd, however, to give the 
and adequate ideas with 
dfae dimensions of, this quarter of the 


it was about ten years singe Columbus 
discovered tile main land in America, yet it 
it till this period that the Spaniards seriously 
jted to make any-settlement upon it. The 
took its rise from Alonzo de Ojeda, and 
iegode Nicuessa, who were encouraged by Fer¬ 
dinand. They erected two governments on the 
continent, one extending from Cape de Vela to 
the Gulf of Darien, and tlis. other from diat to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was given to 
Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. Ojeda fitted out a 
ship and 'two brigs, with three hundred men ; 
Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred and 
eighty men. They sailed about the same time from 
St. Domingo for their respective governments. 
They found the natives in those countries to be of 
a character very different from that of their coun- 






tryiueft in the islands 
like. Their arrows 
noxious, that every w 
certain'death. In one 
seventy of Ojeda's follower^ 
the first; time, werefcaugatle 
'of the New World. opposed b/'peo- 

ple equally resolute iijflefeooe of then: fipaitessjoy. 
Nothing could soften tbefl^wfofcity. xlumgirjlie 
Spaniards employed ev«iy to soothe %m, fftey 
refused to hold any foteptyrase with lnen whdso 
residence among them thfejKconsidered as fatal to 
their liberty and independence. This implacable 
enmity of the natives nugbt piirlraps have been 
surmounted by tlie perseverance of the Spaniards, 
by the superiority of their toofeand^r skill in 
the art of war; but every dojaw can be. 

accumulated upon, the unfortunate cod*>|ined to 
rcunpfete their ruin. The loss of their SOW, by 
accidents, upon an unknown coast; thedisflSfes of 
tlie climate ; tire want of provisions ; and the.jt 
rrasant hostilities of tlie natives, involved tben|m 
a succession of calamities, the bare recital of wiiSi^ 
strikes one with horror. Though they receivgj- 
two considerable* reinforcements from Ifispanicilssf 
th ? greater part of those who engage ! in this ex- 
pediiion perished in less than a veal, in the most 
extr eme misery. «A tew who survived settled as 
a feeble colony oil the'Gulf of Darien, under the 
command ot Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, whose con¬ 
duct and courage marked him out as a leader in 
more splendid and successful undertakings. Nor 
was he die onfy adventure!*ill this expedition who 
will hereafter appear with lustre in more impor¬ 
tant scenes. Francisco Pizarro was one of Ojeda’s 
companions, and ill this school of adversity ac* 
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talents which fitted him 
which he afterwards 
had likewise en- 
fi*e, which roused all 
riola to armsj but they 
goodjbrtune thJFaccompanied him in his subse¬ 
quent adventures intpiposedj and saved him from, 
th^yiisastera- to whiph to companions were ex- 
pplpr He was take&Ufat St. Domingo befora 
the depaifiire of the i^Ht^aad detained there by a 


tgdioua indisposition.^ 


Notwithstanding t||ttefertnnate issue of this 
expedition, the‘So n Atis were not deterred from, 
engaging in new|Scheme* of a similar nature. 
Dun Dit$® Coluph^s: proposed to conquer the 

a jC&ha/ahd to establish a colnnp 
Tmany persons of chief distinction* 
liola engaged with alacrity ;n the 
pave the command of the troops 
service to Diego Velasquez, one 
nnipanions in his second voyage, 
r been long settled in Hispaniola, 
ill qualified for conducting an uit- 
rtance. Three hundred men were- 
at. for the conquest of an island 
above seven hundred miles in length, and filled 
with inhabitants. But they w ere. ot the same u.i- 
Warlike character witli the.people of Hispaniola, 
and had made no preparations towards a dcfcr.ro. 
The only obstruction the Spaniards met with was 
from Hatuey, a cazique, who had tied h orn Hi~- 
jpdniola, and had taken possession of the eastern 
Extremity of Cuba. H*e =iood npon the defensive 
at their first landing, and endeavoured- to drive 
them back to their ships. His feeble troops, how¬ 
ever, were soon dispersed, and he himself taken 

prisoner. 




prisoner. Velasquez, 
maxim of the Spaniards, 
who hfid taken arms ag* 
deinned him to the flaoibs, 
fastened to the stake, i . 
to corivett him, and p -.;:ised him admittance into 
the joys of heayed, ifbe wotfld embrace the Chris* 
tian faith. < " Ale thfereftpy Spaniards,” sap^K;, 
‘‘ in that region of bib*. which you drscribdj'’ 


1 Yesi"«Mphed the me 
worthy~aiw good.” “ r 
the indignant cazique^ 
goodness ; . I will not \ 
meet with one of that \ 


“ but only suth as 8uf 
t of them,” returned 
ave neither worth nor 
ce where I may 
ice.” This dread- 

1^ i I _* *_1 c 


till example of ve&geatSQh ftruck the people of 
Cuba with such terror, that i^jr'Scarariy gave any 
opposition to the progress df the JHjren, and 
Velasquez, without the loss of this 

extensive and fertile island to the 8jHl|i mo- 

The facility with which this iihpiiihintVl^MVlfTr 
was - completed, served as an incitement 
undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon having, 
both lame and wealth by the reduction of: 

Eico, fitted out, at his own expence, thr© 
for a voyage of discovery, He stood to the 
west, and reached a country hitherto unknown tat 
the Spaniards, whrch he called Florida. He at¬ 
tempted to land in different places, but met with 
such vigorous opposition from the natives, who 
were fierce and warlike, as convinced hint that an 
increase of force was requisite to effect a settle¬ 
ment. 



It was not merely a passion for searching new 
countries that prompted Jason to undertake this 
voyage: he was influenced by one of those visionary 
F 2 ideas. 
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ideas, whkJb.iftthat time often mingled with the 
spiritpf discovery,'and rendered it more active. 
A tradition prdvmml'dmong the natives of .Puerto 
Rico, 1 that in Lueayo Islands there was a 

foithtain of suclN&oiitlJtful virtue; as to renew th£ 
y°nth and recall thet vigour of every person who 
bathed in its salutary 1 '“wftyatL In hopes of finding 
tHsSgrand 1 restt)rative,/oljebti and his followers 
iferiged through the isla^Ja, searching, with fruitless 
jtolicituae and labouin the fountain which was 
Joe chief object of th«r expedition, 

Soon after the expedfehn’to Florida, a discovery 
of much greater importance w'as' made in another 
part df t .America. '"’mHilkj having been raised to 
tile government of a staail colorjy at Santa Maria, 
in Darien, ;%■ tfifc^ohintaiy suffrages of his asso¬ 
ciates, jug CXtremdly desirous of obtaining from 
fbe O nfirmation of tReir election.« Hav- 

ing, bpfVfevftr, no interest at court, he endeavoured 
to merit the dignity to which he aspired, and aimed 
at performing some signal service, that would se- 
)cl®S km preference to every conipetitor. Full of 
tfe^ ; Wesi, he made frequent inroads into the ad- 
3?C6nt country, subdued several caziques, and 
collected a considerable quantity of,gold. In one 
of tli esc excursions the Spaniards coni ended with 
such eagerness about the division ofsomegold. Ilia: 
they were proceeding to acts" of violence against 
one another. A young cazique who was present, 
astonish-d at the high mine which they ‘•■■i upon a 
thing of which lie did i>ut discein ihe use, lumbled 
tlie gold out of the h dance wiih indiflii.imn ; and 
turning to the Spauia.cs, “ Why do v ’,\> quane 1 ,” 
says he, “ about such a trifle 5 if yen ja> Ro pj- 
sionately fond of gold as to ■ihuidun vi.it n\ui 
pountry, and disturb the tranquillity of dhtair na¬ 
tions 
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tions for Us Sake, I, will coofactyou to a Jggfon. 
where the metal is so cerumen that the meanest 
utensils are formed ofitj’ Transported with what 
they heard, Balboa eageifcr. inqtared where tliia 
“happy country lay. He inform- him, that at 
the distance of six suns, that is", six days journey 
towards the sodth, thSy 'should discover ai ffih nr 
ocean, near to which IliiC wealthy kingdom \» 
situated j but if they intended to attack JiiJt pow«A 
ftil state, they must assemble forces far superior 
in number and strength to those wfiich now ap¬ 
peared. 


This was the first information that the Spa¬ 
niards received concerning the opulent*,3tmtry of 
Peru. Balboa had now before* him objects suited 


to his ambition and enterprising genius. He im¬ 
mediately concluded that he should, find, what 
Columbus had sought for in vain, a direct Commu¬ 
nication with the .East Indies. Elated with the idea 
of performing what so great a man had fruitlessly 
attempted, he was impatient until he cbulfl set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison of which all 
his former exploits appeared inconsiderable. Pre« 
vinus arrangement was, however, necessary ) We 
sent officers to Hispaniola, from which place he, 
allured a great number of volunteers, and hd 
thought himself in a.condition to attempt th# 
discovery. He set out upon this important expe¬ 


dition on the 1st of September, about die ^ jj- 
time when the periodical rains began to 
abate, Without any difficulty they reached 
the territories of a cazique whose friendship he 


had gained. Though their guides had represented 
the breadth of the isthmus to be only a journey of 
six.days, they spent twenty-five in forcing their 
way through the woods and mountains. Many of 
r 3 them 




th thr: 
fie next* 
ocean which w: 
With infinite toil 


’ IftHiBlC*. 

fatigue and disease, 
is assured them, that from the 
should discover the 
eir wishes. 'When, 
climbed up the greater 


part of that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his 
hjlt, aat^adv-tut^etk alone’ to the summit, 
that he might he the &$.fV ho should enjoy a speC- 
fecle wfiich he had . ,.g desired. As soon as he 
Deheld the South Seaptfftchihg in endless prospect 
below him, he fell on’hisdenees, and, lifting up his 
hands to heaven, returned thanks to God) who had 
conducted him to a. di*COvefy so beneficial to his 
countrf dnd so honourablfc-to himself. His followers, 
observing his transports of joy, rushed forward to 
join in his wondef, exultation, and gratitude. They 
held otf&eit .course to the shore .with great alacri¬ 
ty ; wllfteitelboa, advancing up to the middle in the 
wavesi'- Wjtlvhis ^uckler and sword, stook posses¬ 
sion oftjhe ocean m the name of the king his mas- 
(E-Vowed to defend it, with those arms, 
al his enemies. 

art of the great Pacific Ocean which Bal- 
• discovered still retains'the name of the 
1 of St. Michael, which he gave it, and b 
situated to the east of Panama. From several of 
the petty princes who governed in the districts ad¬ 
jacent to that gulf, he extorted provisions and gold; 
others seut them to him voluntarily. To. these 
preseuts some of the caziques added a consider¬ 
able quantity of pearls, and he learned from 
them, with mtich satisfaction, that pearl oysters 
abounded in the sea which he had newly disco¬ 
vered. Together with the acquisition of this 
wealth* which served to soothe and encourage his 
followers, be received accounts which confirmed 
," • - his 
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his sanguine hopes of 
-benefits from the expedition, A31 ;ltA<* peopife on 
the coast of the South Sea concurred in informing 
•him that there was a'mighty apd opulent king¬ 
dom, situated at a considerable distance towards 
die south-east, the inhabitants Of which had tame 
animals to carrty’ tWr,I>ui*thens. Anxious-as Balfypa 
was to visit this unknown cmlntry, tils prffdenec 
restrained him from Ate:-spring to Tnvad^. it witlLff' 
handful of men: He^^jtrmineil to lead bttefc fto 
followers, at present to^fbeir settlement at fjj fo 
Maria, in Darien, and to return nest season w|tfi 
a force more adequate tcusueh an arduous enter¬ 
prise, None of Balboa’s officers distingA'ihed him¬ 
self more in this service thatj Francisco Pixarro, 
or assisted with greater courage and ardour in 
opening a commugiration with'those countries in 
which he was destined to act i inggP illustrious 


part, , 1 ’ 

Balboa’s first care was to Sepd information to 
Spain of the important disniwv) which he had 
made, and to demand a reinforcement of- athou- 
sand men. The first account of file discovcrysbf 
the New WorlcMiardly occasioned greatecjbjfj.tlsBJ 
the unexpected tidings that a passage wswafiHp 
found into the great Southern Ocean, NobjWtp- 
standing Balboa’s*recent services,- which mtrHyfed 
liim out as tlie most proper person to finish that 
great Undertaking which he had begun, Ferdinand 
was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and to.ap¬ 
point Pedrarias Davila governor of Darien, ' He 
gate him the command* of 15 stout vessels and 
1200 sol fliers; and such was the ardour of the Spanish 
gentlemen to follow a leader who was about to 
conduct them to a country where, as fafiap re-; 
ported, they had only to throw nets intathd "sea 
3 .and 
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and draw out-gold,that 1500 embarked on board 
the fleet 1 t , 

Pedrarias reacted die Gulf of Darien with&utany 
remarkable accident, _ %ndj to his astonishment.- 
found Balboa, of -whose exploits they had beard at 
much, tad of whose opulence they had formed 
£\jgh high ideas, clad in a canvas jacket, and wear- 
ins Cfcarte' henipcn infimda, used only by the 
meanest peasants, empftjfa, together with some 
Ijfaifins, in thatching fcja’dwn hut with reeda. 

this simple garo; vghich corresponded so 
iHwith the expectations and wishes of his new 
guests, Balboa revived them with dignity. And 
though tev. troops murmured loudly at the injus¬ 
tice of the king, in superseding their commander, 
Balboa submitted with implicit obedience to the 
will of his sovereign* and received Pedrarias w ith 
all the defa£b|>iCu4ueto his character. 1 
Notwithstanding this moderation, tov^iirb Pedra- 
riaa owed the pejctable possession of his govern¬ 
ment, he,/appointed a judicial inquiry to be made 
into Balboa's former conduct, and imposed a con¬ 
siderable’dne upon him. His enmity did not stop 
fcjrer'-fjpSUsy of his superior talents led him to 
'unjustifiable conduct; and though, at one 
time, y be gave him his own daughter in marriage, 
in proof ot reconciliation, yet he dreaded the pro¬ 
sperity of a man whom he had injured so deeply, 
and, in the end, brought hint to trial for disloyalty 
to his king, got him condemned and executed. 

During these transactions in Darien, Ferdinand 
Was intent upon opeuiifij a communication with 
th^Molucca or Spice islands, by the west. He fit- 
'-A It out two ships to attempt such a voyage, 
ix it‘* n d S ave them in command to Juan Diaz 
,a * 3 ’<je3cdis, who discovered the rivers Janeiro 

and 
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and La Plata. In endeavouring cfe.«st| 

m tills country, Do Solis and cre\C 

wJWslain by the natives, who, in sigfctlfFthe sHlps; 
cat their bodies in pieces, rbastef and devoured 
diem, ‘ Discouraging and RefriblS as this event 
was, yet it was not without benefit; it'prepared 
the way fora mere forfoiyite voyas'e/iiy which the 
great design that Fcrdifiai&ji&d ip vietV wasaiJpoK? 
plishrd. Though the Swffiiards were thus actively 
employed in extending'afeifdlkoveriefcaml settle} 
ments in America, they stiH considered Hispaniola 
as their principal eoldny. Don DiegO Columbus 
rendered the members of this colony prosperous 
and happy. But he was circumscribed in his ope¬ 
rations by the suspicious policy of FerdfRand, who 
atjength stripped him of all power, and bestowed 
it upon Rodrigo Albuquerque, hi* confidential mi¬ 
nister.. Don Diego’repaired to Spam with die vain 
hope of obtaining redresB. • Albuquerque en¬ 
tered upon*his office with all,the rapacity of an 
indigent adventurer impatient t5 amass wealth j 
and by his tyranny the wretched and innocent race 
of Indians were quickly extirpated. 

The violence of these proceedings, together with 
the fatal consequences which attended them, not 
only excited complaints -amongst such as thuudj| 
themselves aggrieved, but affected the hearts-of 
all who retained am* sentiments of humanity. Froinit 
the time that ecclesiastics were sent as instrurtiljg 
into America, they perceived that the rigour wilt 
which their countrymen treated the natives ren¬ 
dered their ministry altogether fruitless. ' The 
missionaries early remonstrated against the jj ■ 
maxims of the planters with respect to the . ‘ ’ 

Americans, and the rrpnrtimn iitns, or dis- ^ ‘' 
tnluLma, by which they were given _up as slaves 

to 




t. ’The Dominicans, to whom tha 
Americans was originally com- 
r ... lost vehement in testifying. agaflSt 
gpe r'tpiartmientps. Moitfesino, 'one of their most 
eminent preachers, invhighed against this practice, 
in the great church at St. Domingo, with all the 
impetuosity of popular plpquenc*. . Don Diego 
iMupibus.and tnq principal people of the colony 
opmplainpd of the mow to his superiors $ but 
jfey, iratead of condeiftttng, applauded his doc¬ 
trine, as equally pious and seasonable. The Friary 
dscans espousal the defence of the repartinumtpii 
and endeavoured to palliate what they couldriot 
justify, alleging that it was impossible to carry's* 
any improvement in the colony, unless the la¬ 
niards possessed snch dominion over thenamaa 
‘ L at they could compel them to labour. 

TheDfanmiotms, regardless bf such polUicalaf^- 
interested dobidderations, would not relax the 
rigour of their sentiments, and eveif refused, he 
absolve, or admit to the sacraments, such of thear 
( lntfymen as continued to hold the qatiyesja 
servitude. Both parties applied to the king for hia 
decision, who determined in favour of ttie Dnna- 
4 ghd declared the Indians to be a" free peo- 
Natvrithstanding this decision tlie reparti- 
_ were continued upon their antient footing. 

'iSar could tire repeated remonstrances of the Domi- 

« ans obtain any practical relief for the Indians ; 

d in the end Ferdinand himself concurred in 
admitting the lawfulness of the distributions, and 
even conferred new grants of Indians upon several 
of his courtiers. 

The violent operations of Albuqueitjue, the new 
distributor of Indians, revived the zeal of the Do¬ 
minicans against the repartimientos, and called 

forth 



forth an advocate for that 
possessed all the courage, 

-requisite in supporting such a 
This was Bartholomew de las ( 

Seville, and one of the ckggyt 
Columbus in his second voyage to Hispaniola, in 
order to'settle in that island. He early adopted 
the opinion prevalent among ecclesiastics wit^j re* 
spect to the .unlawfulness V)f reducing the natives 
to servitude ; and that Jie might demonstrate tiftK 
sincerity-of lira conviction, he relinquished all die* 
Indians who had fallen ,to his own share in the di¬ 
vision of the inhabitants among their conquerors, 
declaring that he should .ever bewail his own 
misfortune and guilt, in having exercisecHdPa mo¬ 
ment this impious dominion ovpr bis fellow-crea¬ 
tures. From that time he became the avowed pa¬ 
tron of the Indians,, and by hytaeaj.and authority 
he had often die merit of setting 'Some bounds to 
the excesses pf his countrymen.' He remonstrated 
araint the conduct of Albuquerque*; and when he 
found that vain, be set out for Europe, with the most 
sanguine hopes of opening the eyes and softening 
the heart of Ferdinand, by that striking picture of 
the oppression of* his new subjects which 1% 
would exhibit to his view. jjg 

lie easily obtained admittance to the king,wlima 
he found in a declining .state of health. With 
freedom and eloquence he represented to him all 
itic fatal effects of Hie rtparhmientos in die New 
World, charging him with the guilt of having au¬ 



thorized dris impious measure, which liad brought 
misery and destruction upon a numerous and in¬ 
nocent race of men, whom Providence had placed 
under hi-, protection. Ferdinand listened with 
deep compunction, and promised to take into seri¬ 
ous 
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midi. 

^means of reilres&irig^tlrt! evil 
plained. But death prevented 
Siting bis resolutions. Charloumf 
horn all Ips crowns devolved, ap- 
^rafdinal XiuJbnes his regent. With ltifti 
Las Casas pleaded the cause of the Indians, and ob¬ 
tained a commission from the monks of St. Jerome 
■“to gp to America^and famine their situation, and 
give them every relief that the case admitted.— 
ilias Catfas r was appointed to accompany them, with 
''the title of Protector of the Indians. The fathers 
«f St. Jerome proceeded'with caution and pru¬ 
dence ; and having compared different accounts, 
and maturely considered every thing connected 
with subject, they determined that the Spa¬ 
niards must relinquish their conquests entirely, or 
give up the advantages to be derived from them, 
unless the rafittftimkntus were tolerated^ They 
used, however, their utmost endeavours to prevent 
the fatal effects pf this establishment, and to se¬ 
cure to. the Indians the consolation of the best 
treatrnt&fccompatible with a state of "servi¬ 
tude, " • ' • 

With these decisions, Las Casas, of all the Spa- 
jgninrda, was alone dissatisfied. He contended, that 
Sfhe Indians were by nature free, and, as their pro¬ 
tector, he required tlie superintendanls not to be- 
teaye tliem of the common privilege of humanity, 
They received liis most virulent remonstrance! 
with emotion, but adhered firmly to their own sj - 
Stem. The Spanish planters did not bear with him 
so patiently, but were ready to Lear him in piece 
for insisting in a requisition so odious. Las Ca¬ 
sas found it necessary to take shelter in a mu 
veijt ; and perceiving that his efforts were fruitless 
he soon.set out for Europe, with a lined resolutioi 
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never to abandon- the, peo 
harl engaged. When he arrived? 
declining in health, and preparing 
thurify to the young king. Hi 
with intercessions in beh’alf *>f the*Wfiieric:u]3, and 
aUlength obtained the recall "of tlie monks of- St. 
Jerome, and anew commission*was'appointed to 
examine their claims, aftd to alleviate their sutler* 
ings. _ _ * ’ * * . 

The impossibility of r earrying on an^r tsaprovo- 
ment in America, unless the Spanish planters couldff 


command the labour of the natives, was an insupe¬ 
rable objection to his plan of treating them as free 
subjects. In order to provide some remedy for 
this, without whick he knew it wouldabe^ .tin to 


mention his scheme, Iais Casa§ proposed to pur¬ 
chase a sufficient number of negroes from the Por¬ 
tuguese settlements J 0 n the coast of Africa, and 
to transport them to America, that they might lie 
employed as slaves in working the mines and cul¬ 
tivating the ground. One of tfii^first advantages 
v hicji tlie Portuguese had derived front,their dis¬ 
coveries in Africa aiosu from the trade in slaves. 


Various circumstances concurred in reviving the 
odious and diabolical commerce which had beeqi 
long abolished in Europe, and which is no less 
repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to the 
principles of religion. Some negro slaves had al¬ 
ready been sent into the New World, who were 
found more robust and hardy-than the natives, 
more capable, of fatigue, more patient under ser¬ 
vitude; and the labour of one negro Was computed 
to be equal to that of four radians.. Cardinal Xi- 
menes rejected this species of commerce,-because 
he perceiv ed the iniquity of reduciiig.'OOP race of 
men to slavery, while lie was coiisulfii5i;|Jpj»t the 
vot, xxiv. a dSnaans 
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mean* i 9 , iberty to another. Las Casts, 

* howasa^ pM SywicaMble of making tJiis distinc- 
ti°nf ?WHS^e contended zealously for the li¬ 
berty 'flf dlMBple born in one quarter of the 
$obe, laWhred .to enslave the inhabitants of 
another'region, and, in the warmth of his zeal-to 
save the Americans from the yoke, pronounced it 
flawful and expedient to impose 'one still her. ( 
Bpttft the 'African^. Uhfortunately for tlie latter, 
Las Cassis's pljti was adopted. Charles granted to a 
■.•favourite a' piftent, containing an exclusive right of 
importing four thousand .negroes into America. 
The favourite sold his patent to some Genoese mer¬ 
chants for twenty-lit c thousand ducats, nml they 
were tho« tint win brought iuto ; a regular form 
(hat commerce foi slaves between Africa and 
America, which ua- >inc(; been carried on to such 
an amazing extent. c 

Hut the Genoese demanded surh an high price 
for negroes, that the number hnpnrlefl into Hispa¬ 
niola made but,little change upon the stale of the 
colony. Las Casas, whose ardour was no less 
intentive than indefatigable, had recourse to an¬ 
other expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
applied for a grant of unoccupied country, stretch¬ 
ing along the coast from the Gulf of P.iri.a to the 
western frontier of that p;m inre, now known by 
the name of Santa Martha, intending to form there 
as new colony consisting of husbandmen, labourers, 
and ecclesiastics. After long and lediuus discus¬ 
sions on the subject, his request was granted : but 
Inning fairly made the experiment, lie was obliged 
to abandon it, having lost most of the people who 
accompanied him in his project, limn iliat lime. 
Las Casas, ashamed to shew his fare, slmt himself 
up in the convent of the Dominicans at St. Do¬ 
mingo, 
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namgo, and soon after assumed the habit of that 1 
order, But it is time to return to the Spanish dis¬ 
coveries: 

. Velasquez, who conq&erod Cuba, still retained 
th$ gov frnment of that island as the deputv of 
r iego Columbus; and under liis'prudent adminis¬ 
tration Cuba became oftfe of die most flourishing of* 
the ! panish settlements. The fiftne of this alfuled 
thiilier many persons from the oilier colonies, ip 
hope-, of finding either some permanent establish-*' 
ment, or some employment for their activity. As 
Cuba lay to the wesL of all the islands occupied by 
the. Spaniards, and as the ocean which stretches be¬ 
yond it towards that quarter had no. hither* been 
expire eel, these circumstance.-, naturally invited the 
inhabitants to attempt new di.coveries. An asso¬ 
ciation was formed fyr this purpose, at the head of 
which <t-as Francisco Hernandez Cordova. Velas¬ 
quez approved of the design, aud as-isted in carry¬ 
ing it on. tie and Cordova adtgjiced money for 
the purchase of three small vessels, on which they 
embarked one hundred and ten men. They stood 
directly west, in conformity to the opinion of the 
great Columbus,* who uniformly main- ^ ^ 
tained that a westerly course would lead to '. " 
the most important discoveries. On the ' 
twenty-first day after their departure from St. 
Jago they S3w land, which print'd to be the 
eastern point of the large peninsula of Yucatan. 
As they approached the shoi c, fii e canoes came 
off full of people decently clad in rotton garments. 
Cordova endeavoured by smMl presents to gain the 
good will of these people. They, in return, in¬ 
vited the Spaniards to visit their habitations, w r ith 
an appearance of cordiality : but they soon found 
that, if the people of Yucatan had made progress 
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'improvement beyond their countrymen, they were 
likewise more artful and warlike. For though 
the cazique received Cordova with many' tokens 
of friendship, he hail, posted a considerable body of 
his subjects in an ambush behind a thicket, who, 
upon a signal given, rushed out and attacked the 
•Spaniards with great boldness, ami some degree of 
iiiartial_or<ier. Ai the first flight of their arrows, 
fifteen M' Lhe Spaniards were wounded; hut the 
■Indians were struck with terror by the explosion 
of the fire-arms, and so surprised at the execution 
done by them with the cross-bows, that they fled 
precipitately. Cordova quitted a country where 
he haihnnt with such a fierce reception, carrying 
oft" two prisoners, together with the ornaments of 
a small temple, which he plundered in his retreat. 
He continued his course towards the west, and on 
the sixteenth day arrived at Campeachy* where 
the natives received him hospitably. As their 
water began to, fail, they advanced and discovered 
a river at Potonchan, some leagues beyond Cam- 
peachy. Cordova landed his troops, in order to 
protect the sailors while employed in filling the 
casks; but notwithstanding this precaution, the 
natives rushed down upon them with such fury, 
and in such numbers, that forty-seven of the 
Spaniards were killed on the spot, and one man 
only of the whole body’ escaped unhurt. After 
this fatal repul.-c, nothing remained but to ha,ten 
back to Cuba with their shattered tones. In their 
passage they sutfered exquisite distress for want of 
water: some of them stink tinder these calamities, 
and died by the way. Cotdova, their commander, 
expired soon atler they landed at Cuba. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion of 
tills expedition, it contributed rather to animate 

titan 
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than to damp the spirit of enterprise among the 
Spaniards. Velasquez encouraged their ardour, 
and fitted out, at his own expence, four ships for a 
new enterprise. The command of it was given to 
JiBin de Grijalva, who soon discovered that . „ 
part of the continent which has ei er since ' 
been known by the nime of New Spain. J 1 
They landed at a liver which the native? jailed 
Tabasco; and the fame of their victory, at ■Puton- 
ehan having reached this place, the razirpie re¬ 
ceived them amicably, and bestowed upon them 
some valuable presents. They next touched at 
Guaxaca, where they were received witli the re¬ 
spect paid to superior being*. The people per¬ 
fumed them as they landed with incense of gum- 
rnpal, and presented to them as offerings the 
chnicesj delicacies of the nmntry. They were 
extremely fond of trading with the new visitants; 
and in six days the Spaniards obtained ornaments 
pf gold to the value of more th°aa SOOOl. in ex¬ 
change for European toys. The two prisoners 
whom they brought from Yucatan had hitherto 
served as interpreters; but as they did hut under¬ 
stand tile language of this country, the Spaniards 
learned from the natives by signs, that they were 
subjects of a great monarch named Montezuma, 
whose dominion extended over that and many 
other provinces. Grijalva continued his course 
towards the west. He landed on a small islo 
which he called the Isle of Sacrifices, because there 
the Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the horrid 
spectacle of human victims offered to the g-xls. 
He tuurhed also at the island St. Juan de Ulua, 
from which place he dispatched Pedro de Alvarado, 
one of his officers, to Velasquez with a full ac¬ 
count of the important discoveries that he had 
. is 3 made. 
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matte. In the mean time lie proceeded along the 
coast as far as the river l’amno. Several of. his 
officers were desirous of planting a colony in some 
proper station, in oyfier that they might extend 
(lie dominion of their sovereign. This scheme, 
however, appeared to Grijalva too perilous to be 
■attempted. He judged itVnpre prudent to return 
to diiiia, lmving ' fulfilled the purpose of his voy¬ 
age ; vdiich lie did after ail absence of six months. 
■* This was the longest as well as the most suc¬ 
cessful voyage which the Spaniards had made in 
the New World. As soon as Alvarado reached 
Cuba, Velasquez, transported with success so much 
beyonrr hi* expectations, immediately dispatched a 
person in his confidence to carry this important in¬ 
telligence to Spain, and tu solicit such an increase of 
authority as might enable him to .atlempt projects 
on a much larger scale. Without waiting for the 
return of his messenger, or for the arrival of 
Grijalva, of whom he became so jealous as to 
resolve to employ him no longer, he began to 
prepare such a powerful armament as might prove 
equal to an enterprise of danger and importance. 
Jin t before we enter upon a detailed account of die 
expedition on which Velasquez was intent, it may 
be proper to pause, and take a brief view of the 
' slate of llie New World when first discovered, and to 
contemplate the policy and manners of the rude 
tribes tliat occupied the parts of it w th uliicli the 
Spaniards were at lids time acquainted. 
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Tiew of America when first discovered. It' l'ail 
Extent. Grrmlcnr of its Off \i. Its Mountains. 
Rivers. Lakh. Climate, Its irje Micotc I Slater 
Its Soil. How Am erica wn .? people!. Le edi¬ 
tion and Chorat ter of the Am eiieans.' 'itlil Sa¬ 
vages, enept the Merleans and Ptruvinns. Tin • 
toaily Coihtitutdin. 'fhe Qnalitiri of their Minds, 
Their domestic Slate. Their finlitiuil Institu¬ 
tions. Their System of War. The Aits with 
it-hit h they were aeijiiointed. Their ifliginus 
Institutions. Detached Customs. Gmcral Re¬ 
view of their l n lues and rices. 

T WENTY-SIX years had elapsed sinre Co¬ 
lumbus conducted Europeans to the New 
World. During tha f period tne Spaniards had 
maite great progress in exploring its various re¬ 
gions, They had sailed along the eastern coast 
of the continent, from the river De la Plata to the 
bottom of the Mexican Gulf, and had found that it 
stu trlied, without interruption, through this vast 
portion of the globe. They had discovered the great 
Southern Ocean, aifd ar.qnired some knowledge of 
the coa-t of Florida j and though they pushed their 
disco' cries no farther north, other nation, had vi¬ 
sited those parts which they had neglected. The 
English had sailed from Enjiiador to the confines 
of Florida, and the Portuguese had viewed the 
same regions. Thus, at this period, the e stent of 
tlie New World was known almost from its north¬ 
ern extremity to 35 degres .south of the equator. 
The countries which sLrctch from thence to the 

southern 
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southern bojtfidary of Airerica, the great empire 
of Peril, ^nd the interior slate of the extensive do¬ 
minion? Subject to the sov ereigns of Mexico, were 
gtill undiscovered. . 1 

JV^hen we contemplate the,New World, we are 
itruck with its immense extent, t^olumbus made 
Known a new henyspherp, rarger than either Jiu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, and not much inferior in 
dimen^fbnsr to a third part of the habitable globe. 
"America is remarkable also for its position; it 
Itretrhes from the northern* polar circle to a high 
southern latitude, more than 1500 miles beyond 
the farthest extremity of the old continent on that 
side of the line. A country of such extent passes 
through all the climates capable of becoming the 
habitation of man, and fit for yielding the various 
productions peculiar either toitfie.temperatp or to 
tb p *'’rrid r>-"tons of the earth. 

Next to the extant of the New World, the gran¬ 
der i <t the objects which it presents to view, is 
most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature 
seems to have carried on her operations upon a 
larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to have 
distinguished the features of this'country by a pe¬ 
culiar magnificence. The mountains in America 
are much superior in height to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which maybe considered as the base of the Andes, 
is elevated farther above the sea than the top of 
the Pyrenees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, 
no less remarkable for.extent than elevation, rises 
in different places more than one third above the 
Peak ofTenerifte, the highest land in the antient 
hemisphere. The Andes may literally he said to 
hide their heads in the clouds ; the storms often 
roll and the thunder bursts below their summits, 

which,. 
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which, though exposed to the rays of the sun in 
the centre ot the torrid zone, are covered with ever¬ 
lasting snows. 

. From these lofty mountains descend rivers pro¬ 
portionally large, with wliic If the streams in the 
antient continent are not to be .compared. T he 
M tragnou, the Urinncty the Plata, in Sooth Ame¬ 
rica; the Mi'sissippi and a*r. Lnsu'enre,* in Ivioi till 
America, flow in melt spacious ut.iiinels, liisv long- 
before they the 1 the influence nl rheMicf^ they 
lesemble cuts of the sea rather thru liters of fresh 
water. The lakes of the New World may pro¬ 
perly be tcmed inland seas of fresh water, and 
there is nothing in the oilier parks of jlt.',globe 
which resembles ihe prodigious chain of takes in 
Not til America * 

Tin* New World is of a form extremely fa¬ 
vourable to cnmmenBat intercourse, on arr.iunt of 
the numerous inlets of the ocean, the deep bays 
and gulls, the surrounding island., and being itself 
wateyed with a variety of navigable rivers, hut 
what distinguishes America from other parts of the 
earth, is tin peculiar temperature of its cliniaie, 
and the different b»ws to which it is subject, with 
respect to the distribution of heat and roll. The 
maxims which are founded upon the observation 
of our hemisphere v. ill not apply to the other. 
In Lite New VVorid cold predominates. The ri¬ 
gour of lilt* frigid /one extends over half of those 
regions which diool.l be temperate by their posi¬ 
tion. Countries where th" grape and the fig should 
ripen, are buried under snow one h ilf of the year; 
and land- situated under tile same parallel with the 
most fe'lile and best fill lit ated provinces of Eu¬ 
rope, are fhilieJ with perpetual fro-.t.s,' tvl’.nh al¬ 
most destroy the power of vegetation. As wo 

advance 
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'advance to those parts of America -which lie in die 
same parallel with provinces of Asia and Africa 
blessed with an uniform enjoyment of such genial 
warmth qs is most friendly to' life and to vegeta¬ 
tion, the dominion of cold continues to be felt, and 
Winter reigns, thaugh during a short-period, with 
.extreme severity. If we proceed along the Ame¬ 
rican continent’ into the torrid zone, we shall 
find the cold prevalent in the New World extend¬ 
ing itself aho to this region of the globe, and mi¬ 
tigating die excess of its fervour. While the negro 
on the coast of Africa is scorched with unremitting 
heat, the inhabitant of Peru breathes an air equally 
mild and ipmperate, and is perfecdy shaded under 
a canopy of grey clouds, which intercepts the fierce 
beams of the sun, without obstructing his friendly 
influence. 

Various causes combine in rendering the cli¬ 
mate of America so extremely different from that 
of the antient continent. America advances nearer 
to the pole than either Europe or Asia. Both these 
have large seas to die north, which are open dur¬ 
ing part of the year, and even when covered with 
ice, the wind that blows over diem is less intensely 
cold than that which blows over land in the same 
high latitudes. But in America the land stretches 
from the river St. Laurence towards the pole, and 
spreads out immensely to' the west. A chain of 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, 
Jims through all this dreary region. The wind, 
in passing over such an extent ot high and frozen 
land, becomes so imjfregnated widi cold, diat it 
acquires a piercing keenness, which it retains in its 

S ress through warmer climates, and is not en- 
y mitigated until it reach the Gulf of Mexico. 
Over all the continent of North Amerira a north¬ 
westerly 
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Westerly wind and excessive cold are synony¬ 
mous terms. Even in the most sultry weather, 
ihe.moment that the wind veers to that quarter, 
its penetrating influence is felt in a transition from 
heat to cold, no less violent ft^n sudden. To this 
powerful cause may be ascribed the extraordinary 
dominion of cold, and its violent inroads into ths 
southern pro\ infes in tflat jjart of the glpbe. ^ i ■ 
After contemplating those pefmanent and ch» 
racteristic qualities of the American .continent, 
which arise from the peculiarity of its situation" 
and the disposition of its parts, the next object that 
merits attention is its condition when first disco¬ 
vered, as far as that depended on the industry and 
operations of man. The effects of lu*natr inge¬ 
nuity and labour are more extensive and consider¬ 
able than even our own vanity is apt at first to 
imagine. Whfen we survey the face of the ha¬ 
bitable globe, no small part of that fertility and 
beauty whicl) we ascribe to the hand of nature is 
the work of man. His efforts,' when continued 
though a succession of ages, change the appear¬ 
ance, and improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the antient continent has long been 
occupied by nations far advanced in arts and in¬ 
dustry, our eye is accustomed to view the earth 
in that form which it assumes when ifendered fit 
to be die residence of a numerous race of men, and 
to supply them with nourishment. But in the 
New World the itate of mankind was ruder, 
and the aspect of nature extremely different. Im¬ 
mense forests covered a great part of the uncul¬ 
tivated earth ; and as the hand of industry had not 
taught the rivers to run in a proper channel, or 
drained olf the stagnating water, many of the most 
fertile piaius were overflowed, or converted into 

marshes. 
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, marshes. When the English began to settle in 
America, they termed the countries of which they 
took possession The Wilderness. Nothing but the 
eagej expectation of finding mines of gold could 
h;ne induced the Spaniards to penetrate through 
the wood; and marshes of America, where, at 
every step, they'observed the extreme difference 
r between jhe uncultivated fare of hature, and that 
which it arquires'under’the hand of industry. 

Thrlabour and operations of man not only im¬ 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it more 
wholesome and friendly trvlife. All the provinces 
of America when first discovered were found to be 
extremely unhealthy. Great numbers of the first 
settle?; wUre cut off" by the unknown and violent 
diseases with whifh they were infected. Such as 
survived the rage of malady, were not exempted 
from the noxious influence of the climate. 1 hey 
returned to Europe feeble and emaciate*!, with 
complexions that indicated the unwholesome lem- 
peiature of thetfountries where they had resided. 

The uncultivated state of the New World af¬ 
fected also the qualities of its productions. The 
principle of life seems to have been less active and 
vigorous lliere than in the nutient continent. The 
different species of animals are much fewer in 
America than those of the oilier hemisphere. In 
the islands there were only f«ur kinds of quadru¬ 
peds known; the largest of which did not exceed 
the size of a rabbit. (It two hundred ditfcient 
kinds of auimals spread over the face of the e.n ill, 
only about one third existed in America at the time 
of its discovery. The same causes which cheiked 
the growth ami the liguur of (lie mine noble ani¬ 
mals, were friendly to the propagation and increase 
of reptiles and insects : dm actn e piinciple of life 

seems 
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stems to waste its force in productiohlJof the infe¬ 
rior form. The air h'often darkened with cloud* 
of insects, and the ground covered with shocking 
mid noxious reptiles. Tfee country around Porto 
Bello swarms with toads, in .such multitudes as 
hide the surface of the earth. At Guyaquii, snakes 
and vipers are hardly less numerous. Carthagena 
is infested with'numerou| flocks -of taM^bicfc 
annoy both man and beast. In the islanJ^pKions 
lif ants have at different times consul*ea^every 
vegetable production, and left the earth entirely 
bare, as if it had been burnt with fire. 

The birds of the New Worid are not distin¬ 
guished by qualities so conspicuous as those which 
we have "observed in its quadrupeds. •Binls are 
more independent of man, and lass affected by the 
changes whirh his industry and labour make upon 
the fac^ of the earth. They have a greater pro¬ 
pensity to migrate from one countiy to another, 
and can gratify this instinct of th^ir nature without 
difficulty or danger. Hence tile number of birds 
common to both continents is much greater than 
that of quadrupeds ; and even such as are peculiar 
to America nearly resemble thofe with which 
mankind were arqhainted in similar regions of tlie 
antient hemisphere. The American birds of the 
torrid zone, like those of the climate of Asia and 
Africa, are deckt in .plumage which dazzles the 
eye with the beauty of its colours, but nature, sa¬ 
tisfied with clothing them in this gay dress, has 
denied most of them that melody of sound and va¬ 
riety of notes which catch anjl delight the ear. The 
birds of the temperate climate there are less splen¬ 
did in their appearance, but they have voices cd 
greater compass, and more melodious. In some 
districts of America the unwholesome temperature 
vol. xxn. m el 



of tha sir totals to lie unfavourable even to this 
oft]»-cto#»iq*i,; America however prtaucei 
aheCotobr, wfeisl is entitled to preeminence .over 
all me flying tribe, in tyilk, in strength, and in' 
courage. ,* 

Tlie mil in America must of course be extremely 
various, but thCoold end moisture which prevail 
there have considerable irifluence 1 over it. If we 
wistj'fit'rear in'America the productions which 
abound ip any particular district of the antient 
ovorid, we must advance several degrees nearer to 
the line than in the other hemisphere, as it requires 
such Hn increase of heat to counterbalance the na¬ 
tural frigidity of the soil and climate. At the Cape 
nf Gflbtl Wupe, several of the plants and fruits pe¬ 
culiar to the countries within the tropics are culti¬ 
vated with Success; whereas in Florida and South 
Carolina, though considerably nearer the line, they 
cannot be brought to thrive with equal certainty. 
Eut if allowance be made for this djversit/in die 
degree of heat* the soil of America is naturally as 
rich and fertile as that in any part of the earth. As 
.the country was thinly inhabited, the earth was not 
exhausted by -consumption. The vegetable pro¬ 
ductions ti> which the fertility of the soil gave 
birth, being suffered to corrupt on its surface, re¬ 
turned with increase into its bosom. As trees and 
plants derive a great part of their nourishment from 
air and water; if they were not destroyed, they 
would render to the earth more, perhaps, than they 
take from it, and feed rather than impoverish it. 
The vast number, as well as enormous size of the 
trees in America, indicate die extraordinary vigour 
of the soil in its native state. When the Europeans 
first began to cultivate die New World, they were 
astonished at the luxuriant power of vegeUtion in 
i ita 
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ft* virgin mould ; and in teweral places the frigi- 
nuity of the planter is Mill employed in diatinkhing 
Its superfluous fertility, to bring it down to a state 
fii for profitable culture. • « 

We are now to enquire hem' America was peo¬ 
pled ? The theories and speculations of ingenious 
men with respect tp this subject would fill m»iy 
volumes. Some have imagined that the people ofr 
America were not the offspring of the same com- 
man parent with the rest of mankind: othere^en- 
tend that they are descended from some remnant, 
of the antediluvian inhlbitants of the earth who 
survived the deluge, and accordingly suppose the 
uncivilized tribes to be the inost anrie^p ruse of 
people on the earth. There is hardly any nation 
from the north to the south polrf to which some 
antiquary, in the extravagance of conjecture, has 
not ascribed the hontur of peopling of America. 
Without entering at large upon this elaborate dis¬ 
quisition, we may observe that, from the conti¬ 
guity ,_it is possible that America ma$ have received 
its*nnt inhabitants from our continent, either by 
tile north-west of Europe or the north-east of Asia. 
There seems, however, goad reason for supposing 
that the progenitors of all the Anaerican nations, 
from Cape Horn to the southern confines of Labre-. 
dor, migrated from the latter rather than from this? 
former. The Esquimaux- are the only people in 
America who, in their aspect or character, bear 
any resemblance to the northern Europeans. They 
are manifestly a race of men distinct from all the 
other nations of the American continent, m lan¬ 
guage, disposition, and in habits of life. Their 
■Original then may warrantably be traced up to the 
north of Europe. But among the other inhabitants 
of America there is such a striking similitude hi 
h 2 the 
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the form of their bodies,, and the qualities of their 
minds, as to force ns to pronounce them to be de¬ 
scended froth one source. There may be -a variety 
in Qie shades, but sere <&n every where trace the 
same original colour. Each tribe has something 
peculiar which distinguishes it, , but in all of them 
we discern certain features common to the whole 
(mat\ they hive some resemblance to the rude 
tribes scattered over the north-east of Asia, but 
scarcely any to the nations settled in the northern 
k extremities of Europe; we therefore refer them to 
Asiatic progenitors having settled in those parts of 
America where the Russians have discovered the 
proxjmity of the two continents, and spread gradu¬ 
ally over its various regions. This account of the 
progress of population in America coincides with 
the tradition of the Mexicans concerning their own 
origin. According to then! their ancestors came 
from a remote country, situated to the north-west 
of Mexico. They point out the Various stations 
as they advanced from this into the inferior pro¬ 
vinces ; and it is precisely the same route which 
they must have held, if they had been emigrants 
from Asia. Ths Mexicans, in describing the ap¬ 
pearance of their progenitors, their manners, and 
habits of life at .that period, exactly delineate those 
* rude Tartars frqm whopi probably they sprung. 

The condition and character of the American 
nations, at the time when they became known to 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive considera¬ 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original. 
The latter is merely hn object of curiosity, the for¬ 
mer is one of the most important as well as instruc¬ 
tive researches that can occupy the philosopher oi 
historian. To roniplete the history of the human 
mind, we must contemplate man in ail those vari- 
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ous situations in which he h» been placed. W» 
must follow him in his progress through the diffe¬ 
rent stages of society, and observe how the faculties 
-of the understanding unfSld ^ we must attend to 
the efforts of his active powers', watch the various 
emotions of desire and affection, as they rise in the 
breast, and mark*whfcbflf they tend and with what 
' they are exerted. • • * * 

In America, man appears under the rudest farm 
in which we can conceive him to subsist r fliere_ 
were only two nations yt this vast continent that 
had made my considerable progress in acquiring 
the ideas and adopting the institutions which be¬ 
long to polished societies. Their gpvcW tf nenh and 
manners will fall naturally under our review m re¬ 
lating the discovery and conquest of Mexico usd 
Peru. For the present our attention must be turned 
to the (mail independent tribes which occupied 
every other part of America, to whom may be ap¬ 
plied the denomination of Savage. To conduct 
vthiajnquiry with greater accuracy, it should be ren¬ 
dered as simple as possible: far this purpose it will 
be proper to consider, 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans.—- 
The human body is less affected by climate than 
that of any other animal. Man is the only living 
creature whose fram% is at once so hardy, and so 
flexible, that he can spread over the whole earth, 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive 
and multiply under eveiy climate. Subject, how¬ 
ever, to the general law of nature, the human 
body is not entirely exempt from the operation of 
, climate, and when exposed to the extremes of cold 
and heat, its size or vigour diminishes. The com- 
plexwn of the Americans is of a reddish brown, 
nearly resembling the colour of copperj the hair 
h 3 of 
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of tbar heads is long, black, coarse, and without 
dirt. They have no beard, and every part of their 
body it smooth. Their persons are of a full size, 
extremely straight^*and*well proportioned. In tflft 
island*, the constitution of the natives was extremely 
feeble and.languid. On the continent the human 
frame acquired greater ffcmness': still the Ameri- 
cafis wei'e more femarltable for agility than strength. 
They resembled beasts of prey rather than animals 
formed Tor labour. They were not only averse 
from toil, but incapable of it; and when compelled 
to work, they sunk under tasks which the people 
of the other continent would have performed with 
ease. The beardless countenance and smooth skin 
of the American seem to indicate a defect of vi¬ 
gour. This peculiarity cannot be attributed to their 
mode of subsistence. For thpugh the food of many 
Americans be extremely insipid, as they are altoge¬ 
ther unacquainted with the use of sqlt, rude tribes 
in other parts of the earth have subsisted on aliments 
equally simple, without any apparent diminulic* 
Uieir rigour. 

As the external form of the Americans leads us 
to suspect that there is some' natural debility in 
their frame, the smallness of their appetite for fond 
has been mentioned as a confirmation of this suspi¬ 
cion. The quantity of food which men ronsurne 
▼aides according to the temperature, of the climate 
in which thpy live, the degree of activity which 
they exert, and die natural vigour of their consti¬ 
tutions. Under the enervating heal of the torrid 
zone, and where meb pass their days in indolence, 
they require less nourishment than the active inha¬ 
bitants of temperate or cold countries. But neither 
the warmth.of the climate, nor their extreme lazi¬ 
ness, will account for the uncommon defect of 

appetite 
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appetite among the Americans. the Spanirds #ere 
astonished at this; while cm the other hand the ap¬ 
petite of the Spaniards appeared to the Americans 
• insatiahly voracious, and they affirmed that one 
Spaniard devoured moffe in a day than ten Arne* 
l'icans. 

A proof of‘some feebleness in they - franje xtilf 
more striking is the insensibility of the Americans 
to the charms of beauty, and the pc^ver «f love. 
The Americans are, in an amazing degree, sfearf- 
gers to the force of the first instinct of nature. In 
every part of the New World the natives treat their 
women with coldness and indifference. They are 
neither the objects of that tender attac&meni which 
takes place in civilized society, nor of that ardent 
desire conspicuous among rude nations. 

This difference qf character must not be imputed 
to physical causes alone, to the exclusion of tha 
influence which political and moral causes have 
upon the constitution. Wherever the state of so¬ 
ciety is such as to create many wants and desires 
which cannot be satisfied without regular exertions 
of industry, tire body, accustomed to labour, be¬ 
comes robust and patient of fatigue. The same 
reasoning will apply to what has been observed 
concerning their slender demand for food; for 
where the jienple are obliged to exert any unusual 
eff ort ot activity in order to procure subsistence, 
their appetite is not inferior to , that of other men. 
1 he operation of political and moral causes is still 
miae conspicuous in modifying the degTee of at- 
tnrhment between the 6excs. In a state of high 
chili/ation this passion, inflamed by restraint, re¬ 
fined by debt ary and cherished by fashion, occu¬ 
pies jml engrosses the heart, It is no longer a 
simple (uxuncl of nature: sentiment heightens tho 
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■dour of desire,' and the molt tender emotions of 
Thick oar frame it susceptible sooth and agitate 
the MOi This detention, however, applies only 
to those who, by their aitnadon, are exempted from 
the cane and labours of life. Among persons 
doomed by their condition ( to incessant toil, the 
Homagion of passioq is les^ violenttheir solicitude 
to proctve subsistence, and to provide for the first 
demand of nature, leaves little leisure for attending 
ttnts second call. But if the nature of the inter¬ 
course between the sexes varies so much in persona 
of different rank in polished society, the condition 
of man while be remains uncivilized must occasion 
a variation Mil more apparent. We may well sup¬ 
pose that amidst the hardships, the dangers, and 
the simplicity of savage life, where subsistence is 
always precarious and often scanty, where nwn are 
almost continually engaged in the pursuit of their 
enemies dr in guarding against their attacks, and 
where neither daess nor reserve are employed as 
arti of female allurement, that the attention of 1ft* 
Americans to their women would be extremely 
feeble, without imputing this solely to any physical 
defect or degradation in their frarrie. 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Ameri¬ 
cans, hardly auy of them are deformed or muti¬ 
lated in any of (heir senses; and there is less va¬ 
riety in the human form throughout the New 
World than in the antient continent. America 
contains no negroes, which is probably owing to 
the less degree of heat Ijiat is fell there to what the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone in Asia and Africa 
are exposed to. Still, however, there are excep¬ 
tions to the general rule, and a considerable variety 
has been observed in three districts. In the isthmus 
of Darien, we are told that there are people of a low 
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stature, feeble frame, and of a colour that is a dead' 
milk white: their skin is covered with a fine hairy 
down of a chalky white; the hair of their heads, 
.their eye-brows, and eye-lashes, are-of the same 
hue. Their eyes are of a Singular form, mid so 
yveak that they can hardly bear the light of the sun; 
but they see dearly by moon-light, and are most, 
active and gay in the nigbt. . ‘ ■ 0 

The second district that is occupied by inha¬ 
bitants differing in appearance from th^othdh peo¬ 
ple of America is situated in a high northenTlSti- 
tude, extending from (he coast of Labrador towards 
the pole as far as the country is habitable. The 
people scattered over those dreary regiess are 
known to the Europeans by the name of Esqui¬ 
maux. They are of a middle site and robust, with 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feet as re¬ 
markably small. Their complexion inclines to thf 
European white rather than to the ropper colon* 
of America; and they have beards which are some¬ 
times bushy and long. From tliesS and other marks 
- oFdistinction we may conclude that the Esqui¬ 
maux are a race different from the rest of the Ame¬ 
ricans. m 

The inhabitants of the third district are the fa¬ 
mous Patagonians at the southern extremity of 
America. They are supposed to be one of the 
wandering trihes (hat occupy the region which 
extends from the river De la Plata to the straits of 
Magellan. It has, however, been ascertained, by 
accurate obsen ers, that the natives of Patagonia, 
though stout and well made, are not of such an 
extraordinary size as to be distinguished from the 
rest of the human species. The existence of this 
gigantic race of men seems then to be one of those 
punts in natural history, with respect to which a 

cautious 



tmtkjfei inquirer wilt hesitate, and suspend his as* 
•entj hafit more complete evidence shall decide 
Tjfeether he ought to admit a fact seemingly incoh- 
maet with what reasdb afid experience have dia- 
covered, concerning (he structure atuf condition of 
man m all the various situations in which he hat 
.been observed. • 

Infcrder to forirr a complete idea with respect to 
the constitution of the inhabitants of this and the 
ptheHSemid^here, we should attend not only to the 
uSSeand vigour of their bodies, but consider What 
degree of health they enjo^,"and to what period of 
longevity they usually arrive. As most of them 
■n unrequited with the. art of numbering, and 
bU of them forgetful of what is past as they are 
improvident of what is to come, it is impossible to 
ascertain their age with any degree of precision. 
They seem, however, to be every where eiempt 
fttttn many of the distempers which afflict polished 
nations. None of'the maladies which are the im¬ 
mediate offspring*of luxury ever visited themj and 
they have no names in their languages by which 
to distinguish this numerous train of adventitious 
evils. 

But whatever be the situation in which man is 
placed, he is bom to suffer; and his diseases in the 
savage state, though fewer in^,number, are, like 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode «f life, more violent and more fatal. If 
luxury engender and nourish distempers of one 
species, the rigours of savage life bring on those of 
■another. In the savage'state hardships and fatigue 
violently assault the constitution: in polished so¬ 
cieties intemperance undermines it. It is not easy 
to determine which of them operates with most 
fetal effect, or tends moat to abridge human life. 

' Tlie 
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The influence of die former is certainly molt n. 
tensive. The pernicious consequences of hnuiry 
reach only to a few members in any community j the 
distresses of ssvage life jre fjplt by ell. Upon the 
best evidence that can be obtained, it appears that 
the general period of human life is shorter among 
lavages than in well regulated add industrious so¬ 
cieties. ' . t # 

II. After considering whit appears to be pecu¬ 
liar in the bodily constitution of the Americans, we 
turn our attention towards the powers and qualitiu. 1 
of their minds. As the individual advances from 
the ignorance and imbecility of the infant state to 
vigour and maturity of understanding, something 
similar to this may be observed in the ■progress of 
the species. 'With respect to U there is a period of 
infancy, during which several of the powers of the 
mind are not unfolded, and all are feeble and defec¬ 
tive in their operation. While the condition of 
man is simple and rude, his reason is but little ex¬ 
ercised, and his desires move within a narrow 
here. Hence the jptellectual powers are extremely 
limited, his emotions and efforts are few and lan¬ 
guid. What among polished nations is called spe¬ 
culative reasoning or research is altogether un¬ 
known in the rude state of society, and never be¬ 
comes the occupation or amusement of the human 
faculties, until man fjecomei so fer improved as to 
have secured the means of subsistence, as well aa 
the possession of leisure and tranquillity. The 
thoughts and attention of a lavage are confined 
within the small circle of objects immediately con¬ 
ducive to his preservation or enjoyment. Every 
thing beyond that is perfectly indifferent to him. 
While they highly price such things as serve far 
present me or minister to present enjoyment, they 

set 
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set no mine upon those which ore not the object 
of some immediate want. When in the evening a 
Caribbee feels himself disposed to go to rest, no 
consideration will tenjpt hjm to sell itis hammock: 
but in the morning, when he is sallying out to die' 
business or pastime of die day, he will part with 
it for the slightest toy $at catches his fancy. 
Amgng ciyilized pation| arithmetic, or die art of 
numbering, is deemed an essential science, but 
among savages, who have no property to estimate, 
'iwJimmied treasures to count, no variety uf ob¬ 
jects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith¬ 
metic is a superfluous and useless art. Accordingly, 
among some tribes in America it seems to be quite 
unknown.- 1 There are many that cannot reckon 
further than three^ several can proceed as far as 
ten or twenty, but when they would convey an 
idea of any number beyond these they point to the 
hairs of their head, intimating diat it is equal to 
them, or with wqpder declare it to be so great that 
it cannot be reckoned. In other respects die exer¬ 
cise of the understanding among rude nations^., 
still more limited. The first ideas of ever)' humkn 
being must be such as he receives by his senses. 
But in the mind of man, while in the savage state, 
there seem to be hardly any ideas but vvlint enter 
by this avenue. The objects around him are pre¬ 
sented to hi#eyeand such as may be subservient 
to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, at¬ 
tract his notice; he views die rest without curio¬ 
sity and attention. The active efforts of die mind 
are few, and on most occasions languid. The de¬ 
sires of simple nature are few, and where a favour¬ 
able climate yields almost spontaneously what suf¬ 
fices to gratify them, they excite no violent emo¬ 
tion. Hence the people of the several tribes in 
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America waste their life in indolence: they will 
continue whole days stretched in their hammock* 
or seated on the earth, in perfect idleness, without 
changing their posture «or Jtaising their eyes from 
the ground, or uttering a single word* Such is 
Uicir aversion from labour, tliat ( neither (he hope 
of future good nor the ■apprehension of future evil 
ran surmount it. The »ravings*of hunger*may 
rouse them, but the exertions which these occa¬ 
sion are of short duration. They fetd not the 
force of those powerful springs which give vigour 
to tLe movements of the mind, and urge the pa¬ 
tient hand of industry to persevere in its efforts. 
Man caunotcontinue long in this slate qf feeUe in¬ 
fancy. He was made fur industry and action, 'and 
the powers of his nature, as wefii' as the necessity 
of his condition, urge him to fulfil his destiny. Ac¬ 
cordingly, among rflosl of the American nations, 
especially those seated in the rigorous climates, 
some efforts are employed and some previous pre¬ 
cautions’taken for securing subsistence, but labour 
is' deemed ignominious and degrading. It is only 
to vv ork of a certain kind that man vs ill deign to 
put his hand. Tfoe greater part is devolved en¬ 
tirely upon the women. One half of the com¬ 
munity remains inactive, while the other is borne 
down with the multitude and variety of its occupa¬ 
tions. Thus their industry is partial, and the fore¬ 
sight which regulates it is no less limited. A re¬ 
markable instance of this occurs in the chief ar¬ 
rangement with respect to their manner of living. 
They depend for their subsistence during one pari 
of the ye&r on fishing; during another on hunting \ 
during a third on the produce of their agriculture. 
Though experience has taught them to foresee tbf 
return of those various seasons, aud to make pro- 
vol. utr. 1 vision 


vision for the exigencies of each; they either want 
tenacity to proportion this provision to their con* 
mnxption, or are so incapable of any command over 
their appetites, that ffom their inconsiderate waste 
they onai feel the calamities of famine as severely 
•sme rudest tribes. What they suffer one yey 
doesnot augment dieir industry, er render them 
morfi provident far prevent similar distresses. This 
inconsiderable thoughtlessness about futurity, the 
. ef fe c t of ignorance, and the cause of sloth, ac¬ 
companies and characterize! man in every' stage of 
Ml viie life, and he is often least solicitous about 
supplying his wants, when the means of supplying 
thenar ate post precarious, and procured with the 
greatest difficulty. 

HI. After viewing the bodily constitution of 
the Americans, and contemplating the powers of 
their minds, we are kid to consider them af united 
together in society. Hie domestic state is the first 
•M most simply Arm of human association. The 
union of the sexes among different animals, is 
of longer or shorter duration, in proportion to 
the case or difficulty of rearing their offspring. 
Among those tribes where the reason of infancy 
h short, and the young soon acquire vigour 
or agility, no permanent union is formed. Na¬ 
ture commits the cue of training up the off¬ 
spring to the mother alone, and her tenderness 
without any other assistance is equal to the task. 
But where the stste of infancy is long and helpless, 
and the joint assiduity of both parents is requisite 
in tending their feeblfc progeny, there a more in- 
timals connection takes place, and continues till 
the new race is grown up to full maturity. As 
the infancy of men is more feeble and helpless 
than that of any other animal, the union between 
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husband and wife came early to be considered at 1 
a permanent contract. In America, even among 
the rudest tribes, a rtegular union between hus¬ 
band arid wife was universal j and in those districts 
where subsistence was scanty, and the difficulty of 
knaintaining a family was great, the man confined 
Jlimself to one wife. Jn wanner and more fer¬ 
tile provinces, tfie inhabitants increased the number 
of tbeir wivef. In some countries the.marriage 
union subsisted during life; in others k was dis¬ 
solved on very slight pretexts. r ' = * i '' 1 ’* 

But in whatever light the Americans considered 
the obligation of this contract, the condition of the 
wumrn was equally humiliating and miserably To 
despise, and to degrade, the female sex,5s the cha¬ 
racteristic of the savage state ire every part of the 
globe. Man, proud of excelling in strength and 
courage, the chief marks of preeminence among a 
. rude jxrople, treats women, as an inferior, with 
disdain. In America the condjtipn of the wotriea 
is so peculiarly grievous, and their depression so 
.complete, that servitude is a name loo mild to de¬ 
scribe their wretched state. A wife, among most 
tribes, is no better than a beast of burthen, destined 
to rrery office of labour and fatigue; while the men 
loiter out the day in sloth, or spend it in amuse¬ 
ment, the women are condemned to incessant 
toil. Tasks are imposed on them without pity, 
and ben-ices are received without complacency or 
gratitude. Every circumstance reminds women 
of this mm tilying infeiiority. They must approach 
tbeir lord-, with reverence, /egard them as more 
e.v.ntrri beings, anil are nnt permitted to eat in their 
, preH‘jtre. in seme districts of America this do¬ 
minion i, so grievous and so sensibly felt, that 
women, in a wild emotion of maternal tenderness 
1 2 have 
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have destroyed their female children in their in¬ 
fancy, in'order to deliver them from that intole¬ 
rable bondage to which they knew they were 
doomed. It is owing, perhaps, in some measure, 
to this state of depression, that women in ruda 
nations are far from prolific. The vigour of their 
constitution is exhausted by excessjve fatigue, and 
the Wants and distresses,.of savage life are so nu¬ 
merous, as to induce them to tike precautions in 
ordertcr prevent too rapid an ihcrease of their pro- 
‘gBRyf’" Among some of the least polished tribes, 
whose industry and foresight do not rxtend so far 
as to make any regular provision for their own sub¬ 
sistence, it is a maxim not to burthen themselves 
with rearidg more than two children; and no such 
numerous families as are frequent in civilized so¬ 
cieties are to be found among men in a savage state. 
When twins are bom, one of diem is commonly 
abandoned, and when a mother dies while she is 
nursing a child, all hope of preserving its life fails, 
and it is buried together with her in the same 
grave. Thus their experience of the difficulty ef- 
training up an infant to maturity, amidst the liard- 
ihip of savagfe life, often stifles the voice of nature 
among the Americans, and suppresses the strung 
emotions of paternal tenderness. 

But tfiough necessity compels the inhabitants of 
America thus to set bounds td the increase of their 
families, they are not deficient in affection and at¬ 
tachment to their offspring. As long as their pro¬ 
geny continue feeble and helpless, no people ex¬ 
ceed them in tenderness and rare. But in the 
savage state, the affection of parents ceases almost 
as soon as their offspring attain maturity. Little 
instruction fits them for iliat mode of life to wliirh 
they arc destined. The parents, when they have 
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conducted them through the 'helpless yean of in¬ 
famy, knve diem afterwards at entire liberty. Even 
in their tender age, theyseldorp advise or admonish, 
and never chide or chastise Jthem. They suffer 
|em to be absolute masters of their cram actions. 
An an American hut, a father, mother, and their 
posterity live together, tike persons assembled by 
mere accident, without seeming & fed the obliga¬ 
tion of the duties mutually arising from this .con- 
nection. Parents are not objects of greater regard 
than other persons. They treat them always with 
neglect, and often with such harshness mi inso¬ 
lence, as to fill those who have been witnesses of 
their conduct with horror. Thus the ideal which 
seem to be natural to man in his, savage state, ss 
they result from his circumstances and condition 
in that period of his progress, affect the twn capital 
.relations in domestic life. They render the union 
between husband and wife unequal. They shorten 
the duration and weaken the force of the connec¬ 
tion between parents and children. 

IV. From the domestic state of the Americans,, 
we turn to their political institutions. All the peo¬ 
ple of America, new under review, may be com¬ 
prehended under the general denomination of 
savage, but the advances which they had made in 
the art of procurings to themselves subsistence 
were very unequal. On' the extensive plains of 
South America, man appears in the rudest state 
In which be lias ever been observed, or perhaps 
can exist. Several tribes depend entirely upon the 
bounty of nature for subsistence. They discover 
.no solicitude, they employ little foresight, they 
scarcely evert any, industry to secure what is ne¬ 
cessary for their support. They neither sow nor 
plant - r even the culture of the manioc, of which 
li the 
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the cauada bread is made, b an art too intricate for 
their ingenuity or too fatiguing to their indolence. 
■Wlwtt&e earth prod^ces a spontaneously, 'supplies 
them with food during part of the year ; and at 
other times they subsist by fishing, or by hunting. 
But the life of a hunter gradually leads man to 
a state mgre advanced. The cliaCe affords but an 
..uncertain maintenance! If a savage trust to his 
bow,alon£ for food, he and his family will be of- 
, teiveedaced to extreme distress. Their experience 
inf this surmounts the abhorrence of labour natural 
to savage nations, and compels them to have re¬ 
course to culture as subsidiary to hunting. There 
M scarcely, through the whole of America, a single 
nation of hunter? which does not practise some 
species of cultivation. 

The agriculture of the Americans is, however, 
neither extensive nor laborious : all they Sim at is 
to supply the defects of fish and game. On the 
Southern continent the natives confined their in¬ 
dustry to rearing a few plants, which in a rick sail 
and warm climate were easily trained to matu¬ 
rity. The maize, the manioc, the plantain, the 
potatoe, and the pimento tree, tire almost tlie only 
species of plants upon which the American tribes 
of hunters bestowed any care. Two circumstances, 
common to all the Ravage nations of America, con¬ 
curred with those already mentioned in rendering 
their agriculture imperfect, and in circumscribing 
their power in all their operations. They had no 
tame animals, and were unacquainted with the 
useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as lord of the creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tarried and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey 
' on 
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•n the horse which he has reared; or tends hsr 
numerous herds, which furnish him both with, 
food and cloathing; the Arab has rendered- htc 
camel docile, and avnil.f hin&elf of its persevering 
Strength : the Laplander hasYormed the rein-dear, 
to be subservient to his will; and even the people 
of Kamtschatka have trained their dogs to labour* 
This command over the inferior creatures w ana 
of the noblest prerogatives of man,' and among the 
•greatest efforts of his wisdom and powdh Without 
this, his dominion is incomplete: he is a monarch 
who has no subjects,* a master without servants. 
Hid must peiform every operation by die strength 
of his own ann. Such wus the condition f& all 
Ibe rude nations of America. Their reason was so 
little improved, or their union So incomplete, that 
they seem not to have been conscious of the supe- 
riont)' of their natilre, and suifered all the animal 
creation to retain its liberty, without establishing 
their own authority over any one species. Most of 
.Ilia animals, indeed, which have Ifeen rendered do¬ 
mestic in our continent, do not exist in the New- 
World; but those peculiar to it are neither so 
fierce nor so formidable as to have exempted them 
from set vi hide. Then* are some animals of the 
same species in both cniiiiiicms. Put the rein¬ 
deer which has been tamed to the. yoke in one he¬ 
misphere runs wild in-the other. T'lie bison a£ 
America is manifestly of the same jtpecies with the 
honied cattle of the other hemisphere, and might 
have U*en rendered useful to the wants of the in- 
h.ihitants. But a savage, :t» that uncultivated state 
in which the Americans were discovered, is the 
mrmif of the other animals, not their fltpcnor. He 
wastes mid de-troys, but knows not how to multi¬ 
ply cr to govern them. This, perhaps, is the most 
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notable distinction between the inhabitant! of the 
An dent and New World, and a high preeminence 
af dvilized men above inch as continue rude. 
8 tt| gaar them, even ^tberf mint improved, to be. 
deprived of their useful ministry, their empire over* 
aim ssrnit, in some meaiute, cease, and be inca- 
pebla Of men arduous undeftakings*aa their assist* 
aooe'enables hitn to execute with ease. 

It is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of 
■an the animal creation, or his acquiring the 
UK ofmetals, has contributed most to extend his 
power. The era of this important discovery is 
unknown, and in our hemisphere very remote. 
Nature completes the formation of some metals: 
gold, silver, and copper are found in their perfect 
state in the clefts ot rocks, in the sides of moun¬ 
tains, or in the channels of rivers. These were 
accordingly the metals first known, and first ap¬ 
plied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, 
and to which man is most indebted, is never disco¬ 
vered in its perfect form; it must feel twice the- 
force of fire, end go through two laborious pro¬ 
cesses before it become fit for use. All the sa¬ 
vage tribes scattered over America were totally 
unacquainted with the metals which their soil 
produces in abundance, if we except some tri¬ 
fling quantity of gold. Their, devices to supply 
this want of the serviceable'metals were extremely 
awkward. The most simple operation was to 
them an undertaking of immense labour and dif¬ 
ficulty. To fell b tree with no other instruments 
than hate he ti of stone was employment for a 
month. To form a canoe into shape and to hol¬ 
low it consumed more - time than is now expended 
in building a hundred sail of the line. Their 
operation* in agriculture were equally slow and 
. defective - t 
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defective; and they were more indebted for the 
increase to the fertility of the soil than to theft 
own industry. It is not wonderful then, that peo¬ 
ple without the assistance of|tame animals should 
hare made so little progress ill cultivation,—that 
tuey must be considered as depending for subsist¬ 
ence on fishing and hunting, rffher than on the 
fruits of their own labour. ■ 4 

From this description of* the mode of'whsisting 
among the rude American tribes, the/om\ atm 
genius of their political institutions may be-' de¬ 
duced; and we are enabled to trace variouvoircum-' 
stances of distinction between them and mure ctW 
vilized nations. •* 

1. They were divided into smalt independent 
communities. While hunting is the chief source, 
of subsistence, a vast extent of territory is requisite 
for supporting a smalhmitnber of people. In pro¬ 
portion as men multiply and unite, the wild ani¬ 
mals, on which they depend for food, diminish, or 
fly to a greater distance from die, haunts of theft 
eneftiy. The increase of a society in this state’ f» 
limited by its own nature, and the members of it 
must either disperse or fall upon some better me¬ 
thod of procuring food than by hunting. They 
cannot form into large communities, because it 
would lie impossible to find subsistence. This was 
the state of the American tribes ; die nurtibers in 
each were inconsiderable, though scattered over 
countries of large extent. In America the word 
tiutmn is not of the. same import as in other parts 
of the globe. It is applied, tn small societies not 
exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred persons, 
but occupying provinces greater than some king¬ 
doms of Fiurope. The country of Guiana, though 
of larger extent than France, and div ided among a 

greater 



greater 1 number of nations) did nut contain mart 
than25,000inhabitants. In the provinces which bor¬ 
der on the Orinoko one may travel several hundred 
miles, in different dirfctiups,without finding a single 
hilt. Or observing the footsteps of a human creature: 
In North America, where the climate is more ri¬ 
gorous, and the anil less fertile, the desolation is 
still greater, and journies of severaf hundred leagues 
have bean made 1 through uninhabited plains and 
forests.. As long as hunting continues to be the 
chief employment of men, and to which he trusts 
Jot subsistence, he cm hardly be said to have occu¬ 
pied the earth. 

t. Nations which depend upon hunting are, in 
• great measure, strangers to the idea of property. 
At jhe animal) 01 } which the hunter feeds are not 
bred under his inspection, nor nourished by his 
eat*, be can claim no right to .them while they are 
wild in the forest They belong alike to all; and 
thither, as to a general store, all repair for suste¬ 
nance. The aapse principles by which they regu- 
late thdr chief occupations extend to that which 
is mberdinats. Even agriculture has not intro- 
daeed a complete idea of property. As the men 
bunt, the women labour together, and after they 
have shared the tuils of seed-time, the)’ enjoy tho 
harvest in common. Thus the distinctions arising 
from inequality of pro p e rty ore unknown. The 
terms of nch and poor enter not into their lan¬ 
guage. and being strangers to property, they are un¬ 
acquainted with what i. the great object of law and 
policy, and with the arrangement* of regular go¬ 
vernment. 

3. People in this state retain a high sense of 
equality and independence. All are freemen, all 
feel themselves to be juch, and assert with hrm- 

ucsi 
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(he rights which belong to that condition. 
Arcustr m i lo be the absolute rr, asters of their 
own rnodvici, they disdain to execute the orders 

• of another; and having nfver known control, 
Vil)' wiii not ‘■ulmit to corretiion. Many of the 
Americans wI.pd they found that tiny w ere treated 
as slaves i,y the Spaniard died ot grief, many de- 
atri i) ed than* eh'es in despair. 

4. Anii.i.tj ]*rpte in thfs state’ government can 
assume litt* authority, and the sense rf, civil sub¬ 
ordination must remain very imperfect. While 
the idea cf property is .unknown, or incompletely 
conceived, while the spontaneous productons of 
the earth, as well as the fr .its cf industry, are con¬ 
sidered as public stock, there can basdly bi any 
such subjtct of difference among the members of 
the same commiui'ty as will require tiiehaudof 
authurhy to interpose in order to adjust it. Where 

• the right of exclusive possession is n<>i introduced, 
the gieat object of law and jurisdiction does not 
exist. When the members of\tribe are called 
into the field against a common enemy, they per¬ 
ceive that they are part of a political body. But 
during the interval* between such common efforts, 
they set in scarcely to feel the ties of political 
union. Die nam*. a of wi.gistrate and utfjevl are 
not in use. The right of revenge is left iu private 
hands. If v:niirnce»be committed, the power of 
punishment belongs not to the community, but te 
the family u frit uds of the person injured or 
slain. Ihe object ot government among savages 
is ruther ton ipn than don ertic. They labour Id 
preserve union .~.i;iui g themselves (hat thty may 
watch die mniii n>ul their enemies, and at* against 
them with v i i,i t and cunerri. Such was the 
jurat of political order established among the 

greater 
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greater part of the American nation#, and "this de¬ 
scription will apply,, with little variation, to every 
people, both in its northern and southern division, 
who have advanced po farther in civilization than 
to add some slender ^egree of agriculture to fishing 
aj^hunting. 

In tiie Mew World, as .well as in other parts of 
the jglobe^ colder temperate countries appear to lie 
the favourite seat of freedom and independence. 
Theje .dip mind, like the body, is firm and vigo¬ 
rous. These meu, conscious of their own dignity, 
stoop with reluctance to .the yoke of servitude. 
In warmer climates men acquiesce, almost without 
a struggle, in the dominion of a superior. Ac- 
cnrdbigly.oproceeding from north to south along 
the eontinent of America, we shall find the power 
of those vested with authority gradually increasing, 
and the spirit of die people more tame and .passu e. 
In Florida the authority of the sachems, cazif|ucs, 
or chiefs, was not only permanent but here- 
difary. They were distinguished by peculiar or¬ 
naments, and enjoyed the prerogatives of sovereign 
power. Among the Natchez, a iribe now extinct, 
formerly situated on the banks of the Mississippi, 
the body of the people was considered as formed 
only for subjection. Hie great chief was reputed 
to be « being of a superior nature, the brother of 
the sun, and die sole object of their worship. His 
will was the law, to w hich all yielded implicit obe¬ 
dience. Nor did their dominion end with life, hut 
dteir principal officers, their favourite wives, toge¬ 
ther with many domestics, were sacrificed at tiisir 
tombs, that they might be attended in die next 
world by the same persons who served thrm in 
this: and such was the reverence in which they 
were held dmt those victims welcomed death v ith 

exultation \ 
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•Irritation ; deeming it • recompense of their 
fidelity, and a mark .of distinction, to be selected 
to accompany their deceased master*. In Hispa- 
■iiiola, Cuba, and the larger islands, the caziques 
\r chiefs, possessed extensive power. Their sub¬ 
jects executed their orders without hesitation. 
They delivered their mandates as the oracles ef 
heaven, and pretended to possess the power of re¬ 
gulating the seasons, and* of dispensing raifl or 
sunshine, according as their subjects stood in need 
of them. * 

V. After examining the political institutions of 
the rude nations in America, we are next to con¬ 
sider their provision for public' security and de¬ 
fence. The small tribes dispersed ovej America 
are not only independent and Unconnected, but. 
engaged in perpetual hostilities with one auother. 
Though most are strangers to die idea of separate 
property vested in anjr individual, the rudest of the 
’American nations are well acquainted with tlw 
rights of each community to it# own dominions. 
This right they hold to be perfect* and exclusive, 
entitling the possessor to oppose the encroachment 
of neighbouring tribes. As their territories are 
extensive, anil tlie.boundaries of them not exactly 
ascertained, innumerable subjects, of dispute 
arise, which seldom terminate without blood¬ 
shed. Even in this simple and primitive stale 
of society interest is a'Source ot discord, and 
often prompts savage tribes to take arms, in order 
to repel or punish such as encroach on the forests 
or plains to which they trust for subsistence. But 
interest is not so much the motive with savage na¬ 
tions to commence hostihtiles as (he principle of 
revenge, which acquires a degree of force unkhowu 
among those whose passions are dissipated by the 
vox. xxiv. x variety 
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*fficty of their occ u pa tfous and pursuits, The de- 

e of vengeance, which takes possession of the 
tof savages, resembles the extinctive rave of an 
•aitnal rather then the passion of a man. - It turns; 
with indiscriminate fufy even against inanimate 
objects. If struck with an arrow in battle, they 
will tear it from the wound, break and bite it with 
their teeth, and, dash it on "the ground. When un¬ 
der‘the ddminjpif of this jpassion, man becomes the 
most cruel of animals. He neither pities, nor for- 
.gives, nor spares. 

- The force of this passion is so well understood 
by the American* themselves, that they always ap¬ 
ply to it in order to excite the people to take arms. 
“ The hopes of our countrymen," say they, “ lie 
uncovered. Their spirits cry against us: they must 
be appeased. Let us go and devour the people by 
whom they were slain. Sit qo longer inactive on 
your mats) lift the hatchet;"console thgjbirits of 
the dead, and tell them that they shall bkbMged.” 
Animated with sbeh exhortations, the yaims raise 
the song of war, and bum with impatience to em- 
brue their hands in the blood of their enemies, A 
leader is chosen, but no man is constrained to fol¬ 
low him. Each individual is .still master of his 
own conduct, and his engagement in the service is 
perfectly voluntary. 

' Hie maxims by which thgy regulate their mili¬ 
tary operations, though extremely different from 
those which take place among mure civilized peo¬ 
ple, are well suited-to their political state and the 
nature of the Country in which they act. Their 
armies are not iacunfbeied with baggage or mili¬ 
tary stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, carries 
his mat. and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
with these he '»-completely equipped for any ser- 



vice. While at a distance from die enemy's fron* 
tier, they support themselves by hunting or fishing* 
As they approach nearer to the territories of the 
nation which they intend to* attack, they collect 
their troops, and advance with greater caution. 
Even in their most active wars they proceed wholly 
by stratagem. They pface no glory in attacking 
their enemies with open force, ‘To surprise‘and 
destroy is the greatest merit of a commander^ and 
thediighest pride of his followers. They regard it 
At the extreme of folly to meet an enemy who ia 
on his guard, upon equal terms, or to give him bat» 
tie in an open field. The most distinguished sue* 
cess is a disgrace to a leader if it has.beeo pur- 
chased with any considerable loss of his followers; 
and they never boast of a victory,If stained with the 
blood of their own countrymen. To fell in battle, 
instead >of being reckoned an honourable death, ia 
'a misfortune which subjects the memory of a 
warrior to the imputation of rashness and impru¬ 
dence. 

This system of warfare was universal in Ame* 
rica, and the small uncivilized tribes dispersed 
through its different regions and climates display 
more craft than boldness in carrying on hostilities. 
But where their communities are more populous, 
bo that they can act with considerable force, and 
can sustain the loss of several of their members, 
without being sensibly weakened, the military ope¬ 
rations of the Americans more nearly resemble 
those of other nations. Though vigilance and at¬ 
tention are qualities chiefly* requisite where the 
object of war is to deceive or surprise, yet. when 
the Americans are led into the field in parties, they 
can seldom, be brought to observe the precautions 
most essential to their own security. Such is the 
• a 2 difficulty 
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difficulty ofaccus taming gauges to subordination, 
or to act in concert; such is their impatience un¬ 
der restraint, that it^is rarely they can lie brought 
to conform themselves (b the counsels and direc, 
tions of their leaders. They never station centi- 
nels around the place where they restatnight; and, 
a "ter marching some hundreds ofuniles to surprise 
an Suomy, are often surprised themselves, and cut 
off, while sunk in a profound sleep, as if they were. 
not within the reach of danger. ‘ ‘ 

If they catch an enemy unprepared, they rush 
upon them with the utmost ferocity; and tearing 
off the scalps of all those who fall victims to their 
rage? they carry home those strange trophies in 
triumph. But they are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners whom,“in their return, they guard from 
insult, and treat with humanity. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as they approach their own frontier, "Some of 
their number are dispatched to inform their coun¬ 
trymen of the shccess of the expedition. Then 
the prisoners begin to feel the wretchedness of 
their condition. The women of the village, toge¬ 
ther with the youth who have not attained the age 
of bearing arms, assemble, and, forming themselves 
into two lilies, through which the prisoners must 
pass, beat and bruise them with sticks or stones in 
a cruel manner. After this first gratification of 
their rage, follow lamentations for die loss of such 
of their countrymen as have fallen in the service, 
accompanied with words and actions which seem 
to express the utmost anguish and grief. But in a 
moment, on a signal being given, their tears cease, 
and they begin to celebrate their victory with all 
the wild exultations of a barbarous triumph. The 
fate of the prisoners remains still undecided. The 
old men deliberate concerning it. Some are de¬ 
stined 
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rtined to be tortured to death, in order to satiate 
the revenge of the Conquerors ; some to replace the 
members which the cotnimfhty has lost in that 
Nand former wars. They*who, are reserved foi' this 
milder fate, are led to the huts of those whosa 
friends have been killed. The women meet.them 
at the door, and; if they receive them, their suffer¬ 
ings are at an end. They 'are adopted into the fa* 
4nily, and thenceforward are treated. Wth all the 
tenaerness due to a father, a brother, a husband, 01 
a friend. But if the wepnen refuse to accept of the 
prisoner who is offered to them, his doom is fixed. 
No power can then save him from death. Those 
thus devoted to death are tied to a stake, and all 
who are present, men, women, and children, rush 
upon them like furies. Every species of torture is 
applied that rancour, or revenge can invent. No¬ 
thing sits bounds to their rage, but the fear of 
abridging the duration of their vengeance by has* 
tening the death of the sufferers ;* and such is their 
cruel ingenuity in tormenting, that they often pro* 
long this scene of anguish for several days.. In 
spite of all they suffer, the victims continue tu 
chant their death-song with a firm voice; boast 
of their own exploits; insult their tormenton, and 
warn them of the vengeance which awaits them 
on account of what they are now doing. To dis¬ 
play undaunted fortitude in such dreadful situa¬ 
tions is the noblest triumph of a warrior. Ani¬ 
mated with this thought, they endure, without a 
groan what seems almost impossible for human 
nature to sustain. They appear not only insen¬ 
sible of pain but to court it: “ Forbear,” said an 
aged chief of the Iroquois, when his insults had 
provoked one of his tormentors to wound him with 
a knife, " forbear these stabs of your knife, and 
* k 3 rather 
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wither let'ir • ;die by fire, that those dogs, your al- 
fej», from beyond the sea, may learn by my exam¬ 
ple to suffer like men’ 1 ( 

This barbarous scpne is often succeeded by ono 
no less shocking, namely, that of eating their ene¬ 
mies. Human flesh was ,never used as commoU 
foo^in any country; the rancour’of revenge first 
prompted men to this barbarous action. The 
fiercest .tribes devoured none but prisoners taken iri 
■wgr, or such as they regarded as enemies. The 
petpetnal hostilities carried on among the Ameri¬ 
can tribes are productive of fetal effects: the loss 
of men is considerable among them in proportion 
to tile degsee of population. Sensible of tins de¬ 
cay, there are tribes which endeavour to recruit 
their national force, when exhausted, by adopting 
prisoners taken in war, and Ijy this expedient pre¬ 
vent their total extinction. The practice, how¬ 
ever, is not universally received. Resentment 
operates more; powerfully among savages than 
considerations of policy. 

But though war be (he chief occupation of men 
in their rude state, and to excel in it their highest 
distinction and pride, their inferiority is always 
manifest when they engage in competition with 
polished nations. Destitute of that foresight which 
discerns and provides for remote events, they are 
strangers to union and mutual confidence, and in- 
rapahle of subordination. Savage nations may asto¬ 
nish a disciplined enemy by their valour, but sel¬ 
dom prove formidable to him by their conduct; and 
when the contest is of long continuance must yield 
to superior knowledge. m 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted with 
the use of metals hardly merit any attention on 
their Own account but are worthy of some notice 

as 
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at they serve to display the genius and manners of 
man in this stage of his progress. The first dis- 
Areas a savage must feel willj arise front the man* 
aier in which his body*is affected by the heat, 
or cold, or moisture, of the climate under .which 
he lives j and his first cane will be to provide gome 
covering for his defence! In the warmer and more 
mild climates of Americaf none the rude Bribes 
^vere clothed. To most of them nature had not 
ef’Bli suggested any idea of impropriety in beifig al¬ 
together uncovered. Others were satisfied with 
some slight covering, such as decency required. 
But though naked, they were not , unadorned. 
They dressed their hair in different fbyna. f'hey 
fastened bits of gold, or shells, or shining stones in 
their ears, their noses, and checks. They stained 
their skins with great variety of figures, and spent 
much time, and submitted to great pain La orna¬ 
menting their persons in this fantastic manner. 
Vanity, however, which finds Andies* occupation 
for ingenuity and invention in nations where dress 
has become a complex, and intricate art, ia circum¬ 
scribed within so narrow bounds, and is confined tp 
so few articles among naked savages, that they are 
not satisfied with those simple decorations, and 
have a wonderful propensity to alter the natural 
form of their bodie% in order to render it, as they 
imagine, more perfect and beautiful. This practice 
was universal among the rudest of the American 
tribes, and the operations lor that purpose began as 
soon as the infant was bom. In all their attempts 
either to adorn or new-rflodel their persons, it 
seems to liave been less the object of the Americans 
to please, or to appear beautiful, than to give an 
air of dignity dud terror to their aspect. Their 

regard 
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(regard to' dreis had more reference to war than 

fhe next object tq,dress that will engage the at-j 
tendon of the savage, is* to prepare a habitaRor> 
'Which may afford him a shelter by day and a re¬ 
peat by night. Some of the American tribes had 
advanced so littje beyond die prinafeval simplicity of 
nature thsft thqy Dad nd houses ai all. During die 
day they > take shelter from the scorching rays u'A 
the sun under duck trees; at night they forth a 
shed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy 
aeason they retire into coves formed by die hand of 
nature, or hollowed out by their own industry. 
Oi.ri.TS sojpurn in temporary huts which they 
«rect with little labour, and abandon without con¬ 
cern. The inhabitants of those vast plains which 
are deluged with periodical rains raise houses 
stpon piles fastened in die ground, or place them 
Among the boughs of tnes, and are thus safe amidst 
that wide extended inundation which surrounds 
them. Such were die first essays of the rudest 
Americans towards providing themselves with ha- 
tritatiohs, One circumstance merits attention as 
It is singular and illustrates the character of the 
people. Some of their houses are so large as to af- 
fbrd accommodation for a hundred persons. These 
ere built for the reception fif different families 
which dwell together under the same roof, and 
often round a common fire, widioul separate apart * 
ments or any kind of partition between the spaces 
which they respectively occupy. As soon as men 
have acquired distinct ideas of property, or when 
they are so much attached to their females as to 
Watch them with care and jealousy, families, of 
course, divide and settle in separate houses, where 
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they can secure and guard whatever they wish t» 

preserve. 

After, making some provision for his dress and 
habitation, a savage will perceive the necessity of 
preparing proper arms with Which to assault or 
Jbpel ail enemy. This, accordingly, has early-ex- 
ercised the ingenuity anti invention of allnideft&r 
lions. The first offensive weapons w£rodoBhW«| 
-such as chance presented, and the first attempts to 
improve upon these were extremely awEw'ajrd and 
simple. Clubs and lances armed with dints and 
bones are weapons knbwn to the rudest nations. 
But for the purpose of annoying their enemies 
while at a distance, the bow and arrow in* the 
most easy invention. This weapon is familiar to 
the inhabitants of every quarter of the globe. 
Some of die tribes in America were so destitute of 
art anil* ingenuity, that they had not attained to 
’the discovery of this simple invention, and seem to 
have been unacquainted with the use of any missive 
weapon. The sling was little knotfn to the people 
of North America, but in several of the provinces 
of Chili, and those of Patagonia, they fastened 
stones about the ;ize of a fist to each end of a 
leathern thong eight feet in length, and, swinging 
these round dieir heads, threw them with'such dex¬ 
terity ■ that they seldom missed the object at which 
they aimed. 

Among people whose food and habitations are 
perfectly simple, dieir domestic utensils are few 
and rude. Some of the southern tribes bad dis¬ 
covered the art of forming vessels of earthern 
ware, and baking them in the sun so that they could 
endure the fire. In North America, they hollowed 
a piece of hard wood into the form of a kettle, and 
filling it with water, brought it to boil by putting 

red-hot 
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red-hot stondin It*. Then vends they used ia 
preparing part of their provisions, and this may be 
Considered as * step towards refinement and luxury}; 
for, in the rudest state, men were not acquainted 
With any method of dressing their victuals but by 
roasting them on. the fire; and among several tribes 
in America this is the only species of cookery yet 
knoVn. But Jhe master-piece of art among the 
■at ages of America is in the construction of them, 
canoes.' An Esquimaux shut up in his boat of whale* 
bone, coveted with the skin of seals, can brave that 
stormy ocean on which the barrenness of his coun¬ 
try compels him to depend for the chief part of his 
tubcistencp. The people of Canada venture upon 
their rivers and lakes in boats made of the bark of 
trees, and so light that two men can carry them 
wherever shallows or cataracts .obstruct the naviga¬ 
tion, In these frail vessels they undertake and ac¬ 
complish long voyages. . . 

But in every attempt towards industry among 
the Americans,’one striking quality in their charac¬ 
ter is conspicuous/ They apply to work without 
nrdour, carry it on with little activity, And, like 
children, are easily diverted from it. Their opera¬ 
tions advance under the hand with such slowness, 
that an eye-witness compares it to the impercepti¬ 
ble progress of vegetal ion. They will suffer one part 
of a roof to decay and perish before they complete 
the other. This slowness of the Americans may be 
leverally imputed to the little value put upon 


• See Goldsmith’s Geography, p. 431. lit edition. To 
this mirk we can with pleasure refer our youthful readers 
lor accurate and entertaining descriptions of the manners, 
customs, and distresses of all nations in the kno.vn world, 
illustrated with a multitude of engravings and maps. 
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their time, to the awkward and defective na* 
hire of their tools, and to their cold and phleg¬ 
matic temper: it is almost impossible to rouse 
them from that habitual' indolence in which they 
are sunk; nothing but wW and hunting can excite 
in them a single vigorous effort. 

VII. We next come to the consideration of their 
Teligious rites arid tenets, which have been imper¬ 
fectly understood, and in genera! represented with 
kittle fidelity. There are two fundamental doctrines 
upfih which the whole system of natuial religion is 
established. These respect the being of God, and 
the immortality of the soul. In the early and most 
rude periods of savage life, dispositions of this na¬ 
ture are entirely unknown. When theantelleStual 
powers are just beginning to upfold, their feeble 
exertions are directed towards a few objects of pri¬ 
mary necessity and u^e. Several tribes of America 
have ncf idea whatever of a supreme Being, and no 
rites of religious worship; they pass their days, 
like the animals around them, without knowledge 
or veneration of any superior power. It is, how¬ 
ever, only in the most uncultivated state of natun 
that men are totally insensible to impressions of an 
invisible power. The human mind, to which the 
principles of religion are peculiarly adapted, soon 
opens to the reception of ideas which are destined 
to be the source of qpnsolation amidst the calami¬ 
ties of lift. Among BOirie of the American tribes 
may be discerned apprehensions of some invisible 
and powerful beings. The-e seem to be suggested 
rather by the dread of impending evils, than to iota 
from gratitude for bleasinfs received. While 
.Nature holds on her course with uniform and 


undisturbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits 
resulting from it without inquiring conceasisg 
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fes cause.. But every deviation from this reguta 
rourse rouses and astonishes them: they search foi 
the reasons of it with eager curiosity. Dejectec 
with calamities which oppress him, and exposed ft 
dangers which he cannot repel, the savage n< 
longer relies upon himself ; he feels his own impo¬ 
tence; and sees no prospect of being extricated bu 
by tiie interposition of some unseat arm. Hence, 
lu all unenlightened nations, the first rites which 
bear, any ^resemblance to acts of religion have fq; 
their object to avert evils which men suffer -01 
dread. 

, Among other tribes who have made great pro¬ 
gress in improvement may be discerned some fee¬ 
ble pointing towards more just and adequate con¬ 
ceptions of the power which presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some 
universal cause to whom all things are indebted 
for their being, whom they denominate the Great 
Spirit. But their ideas are faint and ronfused; 
and the word spirit lias a meanirtg with them- very 
different, from that which we assign to it. They 
believe their gods to be of human form, though 
of a nature more excellent than man, whose pro¬ 
tection they implore when threat elfejj with danger 
t»r oppressed with calamity. Themsun was the 
chief object of worship among the N£t*8*a. In 
their temples, which were constructed with mag¬ 
nificence, and decorated' with various ornaments, 
they preserved a perpetual fire, as the purest em¬ 
blem of their divinity. Ministers were appointed 
to watch and feed the sacred flame. To this great 
luminary they paid their daily devotions, and in¬ 
stituted in his honour stated returning festivals. 
This is, perhaps, the most refined species of super¬ 
stition known in America, and one of the moa 

natural 
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natural, as well as most seducing. The sun is the 
apparent source of tlie joy, fertility, and life, dif¬ 
fused dirough nature j and while die human mind 
Contemplates and admires his universal and ani¬ 
mating energy, its admiration is apt to stop short at 
what is visible, without reaching to the unseen 
cause; and pays that adoration to the beneficial 
work of God which is due only to him who form¬ 
ed it. * ‘ . ‘ 


. Among the people of Bogota the sun jnd moon 
were the chief objects of veneration. Their system 
of religion was more complete, diough less pure, 
than diat of the Natchez. They had temples, al¬ 
tars, priests, sacrifices, and that long train of cere¬ 
monies which superstition introduces whereve? she 
has fully established her dominion over the minds 
of men. But die rites of dieir worship were cruel 
and bloody. . 

Witlf respect to die doctrine of the immortality 
of die soul the sentiments of the Americans were 
more united. It may be traced froip one extremity 
of America to the other; in some regions more 
faint and obscure, in others more perfeedy deve¬ 
loped, but no where unknown. The most unci¬ 
vilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend death, 
as the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of 
a future and more happy state, where they shall be 
for ever exempt from the calamities which embitter 
human life in its present'condition. The highest 
place in thi3 state they assign to the skilful hunter 
and successful warrior: and as they imagine that 
departed spirits begin their career anew in the 
world whither they are gone, lhat their friends may 
uot enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, they 
bury, together with the bodies of the dead, their 
bow, dieir arrows, and other weapons used in 

vol. xxiv. l hunting 
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hunting of war: they deposit in their tombs also 
whatever is reckoned necessary for their simple 
mode of life. 

VIII. To form a gomplete idea of the .unculti¬ 
vated nations of America., we must not pass unob¬ 
served some singulai- customs which, though uni¬ 
versal and characteristic, could not be reduced to 
any of the foregoing articles: suck as dancing, for 
whi'ch savages^ nr everyipart of the globe hm e an 
-unbounded passion. This is not merely a pastime 
but a serious and important occupation, which aikf- 
gles in every occurrence of public and private life. 
If any intercourse be necessary between two Ame¬ 
rican tribes, the ambassadors of the one approach in 
a solemn t^uice and present the calumet, or em¬ 
blem of peace; the sachems of the other receh e it 
with the same ceremony. If war is denounced 
against an enemy it is by a dance, expressive of the 
resentment which they feel And of the vengeance 
which they meditate. If the wrath of the gods isf 
to be appeased, sjr their beneficence in be cele¬ 
brated} if they'rejoice at the birth of a child or 
mourn the death of a friend, they hat o dances ap¬ 
propriated to each of these situations, and suited to 
the different sentiments'with wjjieh they are then 
animated. If a person is sick, a dance is prescribed 
as the most effectual means of restoring health; 
and if he cauuot endure the fa tigue of such exercise, 
the physician or conjurer performs it in his name, 
as if the virtue of his activity could be transferred^ 
his patient. 

All their dances are imitations of some action; 
but the war dance is the most striking. It is a per¬ 
fect representation of a complete American cam¬ 
paign : the departure of the warriors from their vil- 
lage, their march into die enemy’s country, the 

Caution 
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caution with which they encamp, the address with 
, which they station some of the party in ambush, the 
manner-of surprising the enepiy, the noise and fe¬ 
rocity of the combat, th£ scalding of those who are 
slain, the seizing of prisoners, the triumphant re¬ 
turn of the conquerors, and the torture of the vic¬ 
tims. are succe.«fiilly exhibited. 

An immoderate love of play, eSp^eialty at games 
of hazard, which seems natural to all people unac¬ 
customed to the occupations of regular industry, is 
likewise universal among the Americans. The same 
cause which so often prompts persons in civilized 
life, who are at their ease, to have, recourse to this 
panlime, renders it the delight of the savage. *L’he 
former are independent of labour t the latter do not 
fed the necessity of it; and as both arc unemployed, 
they run with transport to whatever is interesting 
enough?to stir and to’agitate their minds. Hence 
the Americans, who at other times are so indiffe¬ 
rent, and animated with so few dtsires, as soon as 
they engage in play, become rapacious, impatient, 
noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness. Their 
furs, their domestic utensils, their clothes, their 
arms, are staked at.the gaming-table; and when all 
is lost, high as their sense of independence is, in a 
wild emotion of despair and hope they will often 
risk their personal liberty upon a single cast. 

Fropa causes similar to those which render them 
fund of play, the Americans are extremely addicted 
to drunkenness. It seems to have been one of the 
first exertions of human ingenuity to discover some 
composition of an intoxicating quality, and there is 
hardly any nation so rude as not to have succeeded 
in this fatal research. The most barbarous of the 
American tribes have been so unfortunate as to 
attain this art. Accordingly, whatever be the occa- 
V i siuu 
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sion or pretext on which the Americans assemble, 
the matting always terminates in a debauch. Many 
of their festivals hayp no other object; and they 
welcome the return of them with transports of joy. 
Their eagerness for present enjoyment renders them 
blind to its fatal consequences; and when their pas¬ 
sions are inflamed by drink they are frequently 
guilty of the mpst enormous outrages, and the fes¬ 
tivity rarely concludes without deeds of violence or 
bloodshed. 

It were endless to enumerate all the detached 
customs which have excited the wonder of travel¬ 
lers in America: one more, however, must be 
meE.tioned_._ When parents and oilier relations be¬ 
come old, or labour under any distemper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art cannot 
remove, the Americans cut short their days with a 
violent hand, in order to be relieved from the bur¬ 
then of supporting and attending them. The same' 
hardships and difficulty of procuring subsistence, 
which deter savages in some cases from rearing 
their children, prompt them to destroy the aged 
and infirm. This is not regarded as a deed of cru¬ 
elty but as an act of mercy. An American broken 
with years and infirmities, conscious that he can 
no longer depend on the aid of those around him, 
places himself contentedly in his grave; and it is by 
the hands of his children or" nearest relations that 
the thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, which re¬ 
leases him for ever from the sorrows of life. 

IX. After contemplating the rude American 
tribes in such various fights, it only remains to form 
a general estimate of their character, compared 
with that of more polished nations. A human be¬ 
ing, as he conies originally from the hands of his 
maker, is every where the same. The capacity for 

improve-» 
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improvement seems to be the same, and his future 
talents and virtues depend, iu a great measure. 
Upon the state of society in wlych he is planed. To 
this state his mind naturally accommodates itself,' 
and from it receives discipline and culture. In 
proportion to the wants which it accustoms a hu¬ 
man being to feel,, and tlie functions in which these 
engage him, his intellectual powers a‘re called forth. 
According to the connections wliiclf it establishes 
between him and the rest of his species, (he affec¬ 
tions of his heart are exerted. It is only by attend¬ 
ing to this great principle, that we can discover 
what is the character of man in every different 
period of his progress. In savage life, of cou«e, 
the intellectual powers of man must be Extremely 
limited in their operations. They are confined 
wiiliin the narrow sphere of what he deems neces¬ 
sary tor supplying his wants. But the knowledge 
Jo u liich he,does attain he possesses completely; it 
is the fruit of his own experience* and accommo¬ 
dated to his condition and exigencies' While em¬ 
ployed in the active occupations of war and hunt¬ 
ing, lie often finds himself in difficult and perilous 
situations, from which the efforts of his own saga¬ 
city must extricate flim. He must rely solely upon 
his own penetration to discern the dangers to which 
If' is exposed, and upon his own wisdom in pro¬ 
viding against them. Hence in deliberation and ac¬ 
tion lie rests on himself alone, 

As the talents of individuals are exercised and 
improved by such exertions, much political wisdom 
is said to be displayed in conducting the affairs of 
their small communities. The council of old men 
in an American tribe deliberating upon its interests 
has been compared to the senate in more polished 
republics, The proceedings of the lurmer are often 
j. 3 no 
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bo less formal and sagacious than those of the lat¬ 
ter. Much address and eloquence are employed 
by the leaders, wl;o f aspire at acquiring such confi¬ 
dence with their countrymen as to have an as¬ 
cendant in their assemblies. But among savage 
tribes, the field for displaying political talents can¬ 
not be extensive'. They have neither foresight nor 
temper to fond complicated arrangements with re¬ 
spect to their future conduct. The strongest feel¬ 
ing in thfc mind of a savage is a sense of his own in¬ 
dependence. He has sacrificed so small a portion of 
bis natural liberty by becoming a member of soci¬ 
ety, that he remains in a great degree the sole mas- 
ter-of his own actions. In many of his operations 
he stands as much detached from the rest of his 
species as if he '’had formed no union with them. 
He pursues his own career and indulges his own 
fancy, without inquiring or regarding whefjier they 
may derive benefit or receive hurt from it. Hence 
the ungovernable caprice of savages, their impa¬ 
tience under any species of restraint, the scorn with 
which they receive advice, their high estimation 
of themselves, and their contempt of other men. 
Among them the pride of independence prodnres 
almost the same effects with intercstedness in a 
more advanced state of society; it refers everything 
to a man himself, and renders the gratificatu n 
of his own wishes the. measure and end of his 
conduct. 

To the same cause may be imputed the hard¬ 
ness of heart and insensibility remarkable in all 
savage nations. Thek minds, roused only by strong 
emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, 
or tender affections. Taciturnity and cunning are 1 
to be traced to the same cause. Impenetrably secret 
in forming their measures, the rude tribes of Arne- 
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rica pursue thetn with a patient undeviating atten¬ 
tion, and there is no refinement of dissimulation 
which they cannot employ in order to insure suc¬ 
cess. The natives of Peru *were engaged above 
thirty years in concerting the plan of that insurrec¬ 
tion which took place under the vice-royalty of the 
marquis de Villa Garcij; and though it was com¬ 
municated to a great number of persons in every 
different rank, no indication of it ever transpired 
during that long period j no man betrayed his .trust, 
or gave rise, by look or word, to any suspicion of 
what was intended. 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the 
savage state, there are likewise virtues which it in¬ 
spires, and good qualities to the exercise of which 
it is friendly. The bonds of society sit so loose 
upon the members of the more rude American 
ti ibes Jhat they scarwsly feel any restraint. Hence 
the spirit of independence and fortitude which are 
the pride of a savage, and which Jie considers as the 
unalienable prerogative of man.»In no situation 
does the human mind rise more superior to the 
sense of danger or the dread of dentil than in its 
most simple and uncultivated stale. Another vir¬ 
tue remarkable Smong savages is attachment to 
the community of which they are members, and 
perfect satisfaction with their own condition. On 
this account they hapve no inclination to relinquish 
their own habits, or to adopt those of civilized 
life. The transition is too violent to be suddenly 
made. Even where endeavours have been used to 
wean a savage from his own.customs, and to render 
the accommodations of polished society familiar to 
him, he droops and languishes under the restraint 
uf laws and forms j he seizes the first opportunity 
of breaking loose from them, and returns with 

transport 
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transport to the forest or the wild, where he can 
enjoy a careless and uncontroled freedom. 

Surh'are die mannersiand character of the unci¬ 
vilized tribes scatterefi over the vast continent of 
America, In surveying these rude natious, a natu¬ 
ral distinction is observable between the inhabitants 
of die temperate “and torrid zones. They may be 
divided iritp two great classes. The one compre¬ 
hends all die N»rth Americans from die liver St. 
Lawrgnce ,to the Gulf of Mexico, together with 
the people of Chili, and a few small tribes towards 
the extremity of the southern continent, To the 
other belong all the inhabitants of the islands, and 
diose settled in the various provinces which extend 
from'the Isthmus of Darien almost to die soudiern 
confines of Brasil, along the east side of the Andes. 
In the former, which comprehends the regions of 
the temperate zone, the huijian species appear 
manifestly to be more perfect. The natives are 
more robust, more active, more intelligent, and 
more courageous, They have defended their li¬ 
berty with persevering fortitude against the Euro¬ 
peans, who subdued die odier rude nations of Ame¬ 
rica with die greatest ease. The natives of the 
temperate zone are the only people in the New 
World who are indebted for their freedom to their 
valour. The North Americans, though long en¬ 
compassed by three formidable European powers, 
still retain part of their original possessions, and 
continue to exist as independent nations. The peo¬ 
ple of Chili, though early invaded, still maintain a 
gallant contest with the Spaniards, and have set 
hounds to dieir encroachments; whereas, in the 
warmer regions, men are more feeble in their 
frame, less vigorous in the efforts of dieir mind, 
more enslaved by pleasure, and more sunk in in¬ 
dolence, 
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dolence. Accordingly in the torrid zone the Eu¬ 
ropeans have most completely established their do¬ 
minion in America. • 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of those 'different regions, it 
is not universal. There are some tribes in the torrid 
-zone hardly inferior to the natives.of more tem¬ 
perate climates. Thus this law df plimtfte, more 
universal, perhaps, in its operation than any that af¬ 
fects the human species, cannot be applied, in judg¬ 
ing of their conduct, without many exceptions. 
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History of the Conqiiest of New Spain. Hernando 
-Cortes has the Command of the Expedition. Ve¬ 
lasquez's Jealousy. Battle with, and Victory- 
over, the Indians. Cortes lands at St. Juan de 
Ulna-. Receives Officers from Montezuma. Pre- 
stn ts r brought from the Prince. Marches to 
Mexico. Tradition of the Mexicans. Grandeur 
of the City. Cortes makes Montezuma Prisoner. 
Cruel Death of his Son. Acknowledges himself 
lr assal of the King of Castile. Attempts to con¬ 
vert him to Christianity. Orders Cortes to de¬ 
part. Na.rva'ez sent to seize Cortes. Fights. • 
Is conquered and taken Prisoner. The Mexicans 
attack Cortes, Montezuma'S Disgrace and Death. 
Spaniards retreat from Mexico with great ' 
jLoss. New Resources arrive. March again to 
Mexico. Qurtlqvara dies of the Small-pox. 
Cortes lays siege to and takes Mexico. Takes 
the King. Tortures him to find his IVealth. 
Cortes appointed Governor-General of New 
Spain. Lays the Foundation of a magnificent 
City. His savage Cruelty to the conquered Mexi¬ 
cans. Returns to Spain. Ennobled. Goes lack 
to America. Discovers California. Returns to 
Spain. Is neglected. Dies. 


'\T/’HEN Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found 
' ' tlie armament" destined to attempt the con¬ 


quest of that rich country which he had discovered 
almost complete. Not only ambition but avarice 


had urged Velasquez to hasten his preparations j 
tud having such a prospect of gratifying both, he 

had 
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had advanced considerable sums out of his private 
fortune towards defraying the expense of the ex¬ 
pedition. He exerted his influence as governor 
in engaging the most distinguished persons in the 
colony to undertake the* service. A number of 
soldiers were found eager to ertibark in any daring 
enterprise, but it was not so easy .to find a person 
qualified to take the command in an expedition of 
such great importance. At lengthy after rtiuch de¬ 
liberation, Hernando Cortes w as pitched 1 on for 
thp purpose. He had not hitherto acteif iii liigh 
command, but had displayed such qualities in se¬ 
veral scenes of difficulty'and danger as raised uni- 
tersal expectation, and turned the eyes of his coun¬ 
trymen towards him, as one capable of pgrformihg 
great tilings. Neither the rank nor fortune of 
Cortes was such as to create sentiments of jea¬ 
lousy in die breast of Velasquez. He received his 
commission with gratitude, and immediately erect¬ 
ed his standard before his own house. ' He soun 
after set sail from St. Jago de Cubrf, and proceeded 
to Trinidad, a small settlement 011 die same side of 
the island, where he was joined by a multitude of 
adventurers, and received a supply of provisions 
and military stores, From Trinidad he sailed for 
die Havanna, hi order diat he might raise more 
.soldiers, and complete the victualling of his fleet. 
Wkile he was at diis place Velasquez formed a 
plan of taking the command out of die hands of 
Cortes, of whom he became violently jealous. 
Cortes, forewarned of his danger, took precautions 
for his own safety. He appealed to his troops, 
whether the honour of their general, and dieir san¬ 
guine hopes of wealth and glory, ought to be sa¬ 
crificed to the illiberal insinuations and groundless 
jealousies of Velasquez. With one voice they en¬ 
treated 
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treated that he would not abandon the important 
station to which he had so good a title, offering, at 
the same time, to shed in his behalf the last drop 
of their blood. Coftes was easily induced to com¬ 
ply with what he hjmself so ardently wished. He 
swore that he would never desert soldiers who had 
given him such- a signal proof of their attachment, 
and promised, instantly to conduct them to that 
rich country, .which hid been so long the object of 
their thoughts and wishes. This declaration was 
received with transports of military applause, ac¬ 
companied with imprecatipns against all who shoul d 
presume to call in question the jurisdiction of then- 
general, or to obstruct the execution of his de¬ 
signs. • 

With a slendfr and ill-provided train did Cortes 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose domi¬ 
nions were more extensive t^ian all the kingdoms 
subject to the Spanish crown. As religions enthu¬ 
siasm always mingled with the spirit of adventure 
in die New \/orld, and united with avarice in 
prompting the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription : " Let us follow the cross, for un¬ 
der this sign we shall conquer." As Cortes had 
determined to touch at every place which Grijalva 
had visited, he steered directly towards the island' 
of Cozumel; there he had /he good fortune to re¬ 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been 
eight years a prisoner among the Indians, and who 
proved hereafter extreirfely useful as an interpreter. 
From Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to the river Ta¬ 
basco; but after repeated endeavours to conci¬ 
liate the good-will of the inhabitants, he was con-, 
strained to have recourse to violence. The forces 
of the enemy were numerous; and though the}- ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced with extraordinary courage, they were 
routed with great slaughter in several successive 
1 actions. The loss which they sustained, and the 
terror excited by the destruiftive effect of the fire¬ 
arms, and the dreadful "appearance of the horses, 
humbled their fierce spirits, and induced them to 
sue for peace. They .acknowledged the king of 
Castile as their sovereign, and granted Cortes a 
supply of provisions, with a present of"cotton gar¬ 
ments, some gold, and twenty female skives., 
Cortes continued his course to the westward, 
but could discover uo proper place for landing 
until he arrived at St. Juan de Ulua, by the inha¬ 
bitants of which he was addressed in a most re¬ 
spectful manner, but in a language altogether un¬ 
known to Aguilar. Cortes was in the utmost 
perplexity and distress at an event of which he 
instantly foresaw life consequences: a fortunate 
accident, however, extricated him. One of the 
female slaves whom he had received from the 
cazique of Tabasco perfectly understood the Mex¬ 
ican language, and explained what had been said in 
the Yucatan tongue, with which Aguilar was ac¬ 
quainted. This woman, known afterwards by the 
name of Donna 1 Marina, was born in a Mexican 
province, and having been sold as a slave in the 
early part of her life, fell into the hands of the 
Tabascans, and had resided long enough among 
them to acquire their language, without losing the 
use of her own, From her Cortes learned that 
the two persons whom he had received on board 
his ship were deputies from Teutile and Pilpatoe, 
officers entrusted with the government of that 
province hy a great monarch whom they called 
Montezuma, and that they were sent to inquire 
what his intentions were in visiting their coast, and 
VOL. XXIV. N tO 
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to offer him'Y'hat assistance he might need. In or* 
,«ler to continue his voyage. Cortes, struck with 
tlie appearance of those people as well as (he te¬ 
nor of the message, ''assured them that he ap¬ 
proached their country with the most friendly 
sentiments, and came to propose matters of great 
iiflforlance to the'welfare ctf their jprince and his 
kingdom, which - Ije would unfold more fully in 
person to the governor and general. Next morn¬ 
ing he .landed his troops, liis horses and artillery. 
The natives, instead of opposing the entrance of 
these fatal guests into their country, assisted them 
in all their operations w ith an alacrity of which 
they had soon reason to repent. 

. .■J’ When the Mexican ministers entered the 
' ' Spanish camp, Cortes received them v ith 

J ~ ' much formal ceremony, assuring them that 
his business with the monarch urns of so high im¬ 
portance, that he could impart it tononebuLthe so¬ 
vereign himself. jibes they knew would be extreme- 
1) disagreeable to Montezuma : in hopes therefore 
of being able to dissuade tlje Spaniards from their 
purpose, they brought a great quantity of cotton 
cloth, plumes of various colours, and ornaments of 
gold and silver to a considerable value. The display 
of the,e produced a very different effect from what 
the Mexicans intended. Cortes insisted upon a per¬ 
sonal interview with their spvePeigu, which they 
endeavoured by every means in their power to pre¬ 
vent. During this interview, some painters in the 
train of the Mexican chiefs had been diligently 
employed in delineating, upon white cotton cloths, 
figures of the ships, horses, artillery, soldiers, and 
whatever else attracted their eyes as singular. As 
soon as Cortes knew that these pictures were to be 
sent to Montezuma, he resolved to render the re¬ 
presentation 
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presentation more animated ami interesting, by ex¬ 
hibiting such a .spectacle as might give both them 
and their monarch an awipl impression ol the 
prowess of his follower^, and the irresistible force 
of their arms. The trumpet* sounded, the troop* 
formed in order of battle, the artillery, pointed to¬ 
wards the thick woods which surrounded the 
camp, were fired, andmacjc dreadful liavock among 
Ae trees. The Mexicans looked’ on with silent 
amazement; but at the explosion of the ctlhnon 
many of them fled, some fell to the ground, and all 
were so confounded at the sight ot men whose 
power so nearly resembled that of the gods, that 
Cortes found it difficult to compose and re-anin»ate 
them. 

Messengers were immediate^' dispatched to 
Montezuma with the pictures, and a full account 
of every thing that had passed since the arris al of 
the Spaniards, and with presents from Cortes. 
Though the capital in which Mentfznma resided 
was ] BO miles from St. Juan de Ulua, the news 
was carried and an answer received in a few days. 
Another negotiation was set on foot, v hich was 
commenced by introducing a hundred Indians 
loaded with presents, sent to him by Montezuma. 
The magnificenre of those far exceeded any idea 
jvhieh the Spaniards had hitherto foimod of hi# 
wealth. They were thread on mats, and exhibited 
to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his officers 
viewed with admiration the various manufactures 
ef (he country, cotton stalls so line and of a tex¬ 
ture so delicate as to resemble silk, pictures ot 
animals, trees, and other natural objects, formed 
with feathers of different colours, disposed and 
mingled with such skill and elegance as to rival 
the works of the pencil in truth and beauty of 
m a imiutioiy 
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imitationbut what chiefly attracted their admira¬ 
tion were two large plates of a circular form, one 
of massive gold, representing the sun, the other of 
silver, an emblem of the,moon. These were ac¬ 
companied with bracelets, collars, rings, and other 
trinkets of gold; and, that nothing might be want¬ 
ing that could give the Spaniards a complete idea 
of what the ebuntry ^ftbrded, with some boxes 
filled with peatls, precious stones, and grains of 
gold wrotfght, or as they had been found in the 
mines or rivers. Cortes received all these with an 
appearance of profound veneration for the mo¬ 
narch by whom they were bestowed ; but when 
he was informed that it was Montezuma's inten¬ 
tion that foreign troops should not approach nearer 
to his capital, lfe declared, in a resolute and per¬ 
emptory tone, that he could not, without disho¬ 
nour, return to his own country until he was ad¬ 
mitted into the presence of the prince whom he 
was appointeA' torvisit in the name of his sovereign. 

We cannot etiter into a detail of all the minute 
circumstances which attended the negotiation. By 
consummate address Cortes made himself absolute 
and independent of the governor of Cuba : he then 
alienated from Montezuma several of the petty 
states, with their caziques; others he fought, con¬ 
quered, and attached to himself by force of arms.' 
By degrees he marched.up‘the country, and with 
the addition of the natives he found himself at the 
head of a large army consisting of several thousand 
persons. 

}Vhen they drew near the city, about a thousand 
persons, who appeared to be of distinction, came 
forth to meet them, adorned with plumes, and clad' 
in mantles of fine cotton. Each of these, in his 
order, passed by Cortes, and saluted him in the 

most 
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most respectful manner. They announced the 
approach of Montezuma himself, and soon after 
the harbingers came in sight, There appeared 
first two hundred persons in an uniform dress, 
marching two and two, in deep silence, barefooted, 
with their eyes fixed to the ground. These were 
followed by a aompany of higher rank in their 
roost showy apparel, in the midst,of Whom was 
Montezuma, in a litter richly ornamented wiLh 
gold, and feathers of various colours. Four o’f his 
principal favourites rarried hint on their shoulders, 
others supported a canopy of curious workmanship 
over his head. Before him marched three officers 
wit!) rods of gold in their hands, which, they lifted 
up on high at certain intervals; and at that signal 
all the people bowed their heatVs and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on so great a monarch. 
When fie drew neat 1 , Cortes dismounted, .ndvan- 
■bing towards him with officious haste, and in a re¬ 
spectful posture. At the same time Montezurni 
alighted from his chair, and, leaning on the amis 
of two of his neaf relations, approached with a slow 
and stately pace, his attend: >■ s covering the street 
with cotton cloths, that he might not touch the 
ground. Cories accosted him with puifouud re¬ 
verence, after the European l.ishion. He returned 
the salutation, according to the mode of his coun¬ 
try, by touching the earth with his hand and then 
kissing it. Nothing material passed in this first 
interview'. Montezuma conducted fortes to the 
quarters.that he had prepared for his reception, and 
took leave of him, saying, " You are now with 
your brothers in your own house; refresh your¬ 
selves after your fatigue, and be happy until I re¬ 
turn.” The first rare of Cortes was to take pre¬ 
cautions for his security, by planting the artillery 
Mo JA 
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bo as to command the different avenues which led 
to the place allotted for their reception, by appoint¬ 
ing a large division ftf his troops to be always on 
guard, and by posting seAtinels at proper stations, 
with injunctions to observe the same vigilant dis¬ 
cipline as if they were within sight of an enemy’s 
camp. , ' • 

In the fJveniog’Montezuma returned to visit his 
guests, artd brought presents of such value as proved 
die liberality of the monarch to be suitable to the 
opulence of his kingdom. , A long conference en¬ 
sued, in which Montezuma told him that it was 
an established tradition among the Mexicans, that 
theft ancestors came originally from a remote re¬ 
gion, and conquered the provinces now subject to 
his dominion ; tliat after they were settled there, 
the great captain who conducted this colony re¬ 
turned to his own country, promising that ht some 
future period his descendants should visit them, 
atsume the government, and reform their consti¬ 
tution and laws; that from what he had heard 
and seen of Cortes and his followers, he was con¬ 
vinced that they were die very persons whose ap¬ 
pearance the Mexican traditions and prophecies 
taught them to expect; and accordingly he had 
received them not as strangers, but as relations of, 
the same blood and parentage, and desired that 
they might consider tlieriiselves as masters in his 
dominions, as both he and his subjects should be 
ready tq-vomply with their will. Cortes made a reply 
in His usual style, and the nexl day he and some 
of his principal atten3ants were admitted again to 
an audience of the emperor. The three subsequent 
days were employed in viewing the city, the ap¬ 
pearance of which, so far superior in die order of 
its buildings and the number of its inhabitants to 

any 
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my place the Spaniards had beheld m America, 
and yet so little resembling the structure of an 
European city, filled them 'with surprise and ad¬ 
miration. • 

But hcrw much soever the novelty of various 
objects might amuse or astonish the Spaniards, they 
felt the utmost* solidtu'de with respect to their own 
situation, From a concurrence of circumstances, 
no less unexpected than favourable tertheir pro¬ 
gress, they had been allowed to penetrate into the 
heart of a powerful kingdom, and were now lodged 
in its capital. They had been warned by their new 
allies of trusting to Montezuma ; and now they 
felt the danger to which they were exposed. After 
^revolving the matter with deep attention, Cortes 
fixed upon a plan no less extraordinary than daring. 
He determined to seize Montezuma in his palace, 
and tT) carry him prisoner to the Spanish quarters. 
Tlo communicated his plan to his principal officers, 
and found means almost instantiate put it into ex¬ 
ecution. Thus was a powerful prince seized by a 
few strangers in the midst of his capital at noon¬ 
day; and though his own soldiers and people broke 
out into transports of rage, yet upon seeing Mon¬ 
tezuma cheerful and contented, they quietly di¬ 
spersed. History' contains nothing parallel to this 
event, either with jespecl to the temerity of the 
attempt, or the success of the execution. 

Montezuma was''received in the Spanish quar¬ 
ters with great ceremonious respect: he was at¬ 
tended by his own domestics, and served with his 
usual state His principal “officers had free access 
to him, and he carried on every' function of go¬ 
vernment as if he had-been at perfect liberty. The 
Spaniards, however, watched him with scrupulous 
vigilance, endeavouring at the same time to soothe 

,.and 
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and reconcile him to his situation bv every exter¬ 
nal demonstration of regard and attachment. But 
from captive princes the hour of humiliation and 
suffering is never far distant. Qualpopoca his son, 
and five of the principal officers who served under 
him, were brought prisoners to the capital in con¬ 
sequence of the orders \/nich Montezuma had 
issued. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
who caused them to be -tried by a Spanish court- 
martial ; alid though they had acted no other part 
than what became loyal subjects and brave men, 
in opposing the invaders df their country, they 
were condemned to be burnt alive. 1 The ex¬ 
ecution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended. The unhappy victims were instantly 
led forLh. The pile on which they were laid 
was composed of the weapons collected in the 
royal magazine for public defence,—Euti these 
were not the most shocking indignities which 
the Mexicans hack to bear. Just before Qualpo- 
pocu was led mit to sutfer, Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma followed by some offi¬ 
cers, and a soldier eairying a pair of fetters, and, 
approaching the monarch with ;t s|prn countenance, 
told him that lie had been the cause of the out¬ 
rage committed, and that it was necessary he should 
make atonement fur that guilt; then turning ab¬ 
ruptly, without waiting for a‘reply, commanded 
the soldier to dap the letters on his legs. The 
orders were instantly executed. The disconsolate 
monarch, considering this as a prelude to his own 
death, broke out into lamentations anil complaint. 
His attendants, struck with horror, fell at his feet, 
bathing them with their tearj; and, bearing up the 
fetters in their hands, endeavoured, with officious 
tenderness, to lighten their pressure. Nor did 

their 
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their grief abate, until Cortes returned from the 
execution and with ^cheerful countenance ordered 
the fetters to be taken off. ' 

The pigour with which Cortes punished the, un¬ 
happy persons who first* presumed to lay violent 
hands upon his followers, sedms to have made all 
the impression that he desired.. The spirit of 
Montezuma was not orfly overawed, hut subdued. 
Such was the dread which both-the monarch and 
his subjects had of the Spaniards, Ihnt no attempt 
was made to deliver their sov ereign froifi confine¬ 
ment, Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes, 
the Spaniards at once Secured to themselves more 
extensive authority in the Mexican empire than it 
was possible to have acquired in a long courve of 
time by open force, and they exercised more ab¬ 
solute sway in the name of Montezuma than they 
could have done in their own. Of this power 
Cortex availed himsflf to the utmost: he appointed 
Commissioners, who were accompanied by some 
Mexicans of distinction, to survey the empire, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for submitting 
to the Spaniards; and in the end he persuaded 
Montezuma to yield to the lowest point of degra¬ 
dation, by acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
king of Castile, and by subjecting his dominions 
to the payment of an annual trihute. The fallen 
monarch, at the desire of Cortes, accompanied this 
profession of fealty and homage with a munificent 
present to his new sovereign; and, after his exam¬ 
ple, his subjects brought in very liberal contribu¬ 
tions. The Spaniards now collected all their trea¬ 
sure together; and having’ melted the gold and 
silver, the value of which, without including the 
jewels, amounted to murb more than one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, the soldiers -acre impa¬ 
tient 
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tient to hare it divided; and Cortes complied with 
their desire, A fifth part syns set apart for the 
king, another fifth was allotted to Cortes as com¬ 
mander in chief. The sums advanced by Velas¬ 
quez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, to¬ 
wards defraying the expense of fitting out the ar¬ 
mament, were theu deducted. The remainder 
was divided among the army in proportion to their 
different ranks. After ajl the defalcations, the share 
of a private man did not exceed twenty pounds; 
a sum soimuch below their expectations, that se¬ 
veral of the soldiers rejected it with scorn, and 
others murmured so loudly at this cruel disappoint¬ 
ment of their hopes, that it required all the address 
of Cortes to appease them. 

Cortes hail frequently urged Montezuma to re¬ 
nounce his false gods and to embrace Christianity; 
•which he rejected with indignation. The Mexi¬ 
cans adhered tenaciously to their mode of wership, 
which was ever accompanied with such order and 
solemnity as to render it an object of the highest 
veneration. Cortes, finding all his attempts in¬ 
effectual to shake die constancy of Montezuma, 
was so much enraged at his obstinacy, that in a 
transport of zeal he led out his soldiers to throw 
down die idols in the temple by force. But die 
prie sts taking arms in defence of their altars, and 
the people crowding with great ardotir to support 
them, Cortes's prudence overruled his zeal, and 
induced him to desist from his rash attempt, after 
dislodging the idols ffom one of the shrines, and 
placing in thei'r stead an image of the Virgin Mary. 

From that timg the Mexicans began to medi¬ 
tate how they might expel or destroy the Spa¬ 
niards, and thought themselves called upon to 
avenge dieir insulted deities. Hie priests and 

leading 
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leading men held frequent consultations with Mon¬ 
tezuma for this purpose. But as it might prove 
fatal to the captive monarch to attempt either the 
one or the other by violence, lie was willing to try 
more gentle means. Having called Cortes into his 
presence, he observed, /hat now/ as all the pur¬ 
poses of his embassy were fully accomplished, the 
gods had declared their will? and the*people .signi¬ 
fied their desire, that he and his followers should 
instantly depart out of the empire. With this he 
required them to comply, or unavoidable destruc¬ 
tion would fall suddenly on their heads. Cortes, 
perceiving that avowed opposition might ruin hir®, 
replied widi seeming composure, that Be had al¬ 
rea dy begun to prepare for returning to his own 
country, but Lhat time was necessary for building 
other ships. This appeared reasonable, and the 
Mexicans afforded them assistance in cutting down 
timber for the purpose. Cortes fluttered himself 
that during this interval he might either find means 
to avert the threatened danger, or receive such re¬ 
inforcements as would enable him to despise it. 

. j-j Nine months had elapsed since he had 
' dispatched nlcssengers to Spain; and he 
1 ' daily expected their return with a confir¬ 
mation of his authority from the king. While he 
was reflecting on the danger to which he was ex¬ 
posed, a fleet arrived; but it was what he least 
wished for: it was from Velasquez, who had given 
die c ommand of it to Narvaez, widi instructions to 
seize Cortes and his principal ofljeers; to send them 
prisotaers to him, and then to complete the discovery 
and c ouquest of the country in his name. Cortes, 
awarr of the dangers which presented themselves 
on all sides, endeavoured to accommodate matters 
with Narvaez; who treated his overtures widi con¬ 
tempt, * 
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tempt, holding it impossible that Cortes should 
be able to resist his power. Presumption always 
leads to mischievous coitscquenc.es: in the present 
instance it gave CorLes aVomplete victory over his 
.enemies. Narvaez was wounded, made prisoner, 
and thrown into fetters : his army capitulated, and 
quietly submitted to their conquerors. 

This signal victory'proved more acceptable as 
it ty'as, gjined almost without bloodshed; only two. 
soldiers \\ ere killed on the side of Cortes. He treated., 
the vanquished not like enemies, but as countrynipa 
and friends, and offered either to send them back 
to Cuba, or to take them into his service as partners 
,in*his fortune, on equal terms with his cwn soldiers. 
This lnttei proposition they almost all closed with, 
and seemed to vie with each other in professions' 
of fidelity and attachment to a general, whose re¬ 
cent suceeqg had given them such a,striking proof;, 
of his abilities for command. Thus, by a series'of 
events no lesj fortunate than uncommon, Cork# 
not only escaped from perdition, which seemed in¬ 
evitable, but, when he least of all expected it, y;# 
placed at the head of a thousand Spaniards, read/ 
to follow wherever he should iead them. 

This seasonable addition to his army had but padt 
time to enrol themselves under their new lead er, 
before die Mexicans, wearjed of their oppressors, • 
attacked them in all quarters. Several times, ! m- 
deed, were they beaten with prodigious slaughter } 
but fresh men rushed foiward to occupy the places 
of the slain, who meeting with the same fate i '/ere 
succeeded by other's no less intrepid and eags : tor 
vengeance. The utmost effort of Cortes's abil lilip* 
and experience, seconded by the disciplined vi ilour 
of his troops, was scarcely sufficient to defect L the 
fortifications that surrounded the post; whir 3 the 
• * Spaj iards 
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Spaniards were stationed, into which the enemy 
were more than once on the point of forcing their 
way. 

Cortes' beheld with wonder the implacable fe¬ 
rocity of a people who sfeemeji at first to submit 
tamely to the yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. Thefprceof the Mexicans was 
greatly augmented by fresh troops.which poured 
in continually from the coiilitry, and their animo¬ 
sity was in no degree abated. They weje.leiJ by 
tlieir nobles, inflamed by the exhortations of then- 
priests, and fought in dqfence of their temples and 
families, under the eye of their gods, and in pre¬ 
sence of their wives and children. After a da)- ot 
incessant exertion, though vast numbers of flic* 
Mexicans were killed, and part of the city burnt, 
the Spaniards were obliged to retire, with the mor¬ 
tification of having qpcomplished nothing sq deci¬ 
sive as to compensate the unusual calamity of hav¬ 
ing twelve soldiers killed and above sixt) wounded. 
Another sally, made with greater,force, was not 
more effectual, and in it the general himself was 
wounded in the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error 
into which he had’been betrayed by his own con¬ 
tempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that lie 
could neither maintain his present station in the 
ceutre of an hostile city, nor retire from it without 
the most imminent danger. One resource still re¬ 
mained, to try what eff ect the interposition of Mon- 
tczwn««night have to soothe or overawe his sub¬ 
jects. When the Mexicans approached next morn¬ 
ing to renew the assault, tnat unfortunate prince, 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, and reduced to the 
sad necessity tif becoming the instrument of his 
ov n disgrare and of the slavery of his people, ad- 

vol. xxrv. n vanced 
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vanced to the battlements in his royal robes, .and 
with all the pomp in which he used to appear on 
solemn occasions. At the sight of their sovereign, 
whom they had been accustomed to revere as a 
god, the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tongue was silent, all bowed their heads, and many 
prostrated themselves on the ground. Montezuma 
addressed them,with every argument that could 
mitigate their rage, or persuade them to cease from 
hostilities. When he had ended his discourse, a 
.sullen murmur of disapprobation ran through the ■ 
ranks; to this succeeded teproarlies and threats; 
and the fury of the multitude rising in a moment 
above every restraint of decency or respect, flights 
of arrows 'and volleys of si ones poured in so vio¬ 
lently upon the ramparts, that before the HpaiiHr* 
soldiers, appointed to cover Montezuma with their 
bucklers, bad time to lift llieri in his defence, two 
arrows wounded the unhappy monarch, and a blow 
of a stone on his temple struck him to the ground. 

On seeing him fall, the Mexicans passed in a 
moment from one extreme to the other; remorse 
succeeded to insult, and they fled with horror, as 
if the vengeance of heaven were pursuing the crime 
which they had committed. The Spaniards, with¬ 
out molestation, carried Montezuma to his apart¬ 
ment, and Cortes hastened thither to console him 
under his misfortune: but he indignantly refused 
the comfort which was ministered; he scorned to 
survive "this last humiliation, and to protract an 
ignominious life. In a transport of rage he tore 
the bandage from his w-ounds, and refused with 
such obstinacy to take any nourishment, that he 
soon ended his days, rejecting with disdain all the 
solicitations of the Spaniards to embrace the Chris¬ 
tian faith. 

' Upon 
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Upon tlie death of Montezuma, Cortes, having 
lost all hope of bringing the Mexicans to an ac¬ 
commodation, saw no prospect of safety but in at¬ 
tempting a retreat, and began to prepare for it. A 
sudden motion, however, of die Mexicans engaged 
him in new conflicts. They took-possession of a 
high tower in the great'temple wlijch overlooked 
the Spanish quarters, and placing* there a* garrison 
of their principal warriors, not a Spaniard, roiikl 
stir without being exposed to their missile weapons. 
From this post it was necessary to disludge them 
at any risk, and Juan de kseobar, with a numerous 
detachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make 
the attack. He was thrice repulsed; which whfcii 
Cories perceived he rushed himself with his drawn 
swilrd into the thickest of the combatanLs. Encou¬ 
raged by the presence of their general, the Spaniards 
returned to the charge, and drove the Mexicans to 
ilia, platform at the top of die tower. There a dread¬ 
ful carnage began j when two yoifng Mexicans of 
high rank, observing Cories as he animated his sol¬ 
diers, resolved to sacrifice their own lives in older to 
cut off the author of all the calamities which deso¬ 
lated their country. They approached him in a sup¬ 
pliant posture, as if they had intended to lay down 
Iheii arms, and, seizing him in a moment, hurried 
him towards the battlements, over which they 
threw themselves hea?,lortg, in hopes of dragging 
him along with them to be dashed in pieces by the 
same fall. But Cortes, by his stmigtluand agility, 
broke loose from their grasp, and the gallant youths 
perished in this generous thmlgh unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to save their country. As soon as the Spa¬ 
niards became masters of the tower they set lire to 
it, and without further molestation continued the, 
preparations for Liu ir retreat. 

When die necessary preparations were mad*. 

i» i diei 
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they began to nwe, towards midnight, in three 
divisions. Sandoval led the van; Pedro Alvarado 
and Velasquez de Leon had the conduct of the 
rear * and Cortes cpmm&nded in the centre, whei a 
lie placed the prisoners, among whom were a sun 
and two daughters of hjontezuma, the artillery, 
tlie baggage, and a portable bridge of timber, in¬ 
tended to be laid over 1 die breaches in the cause¬ 
way. . They reached the first breach in it without 
molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis-. 
covered. But the Mexicans had watched all their 
motions with attention, and had made proper dis¬ 
positions for a most formidable attack. While the 
Spaniardscwere intent upon placing their bridge * 
in die breach,,and occupied in conducting t hpjr. 
horses and artillery along it, they were suddenly 
alarmed with the tremendous sound of warlike in¬ 
struments, and a general sfiout from an ininimej. 
rahle multitude of enemies : the lake was covered 
■with canoes, flights of arrows and showers of stones 
poured in upon them from every quarter; the 
Mexicans rushed forward to the charge with fear¬ 
less impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment 
to be avenged of all their wrongs. The Spaniards, 
unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that 
poured in upon them, began to give way. In a 
moment the confusion w^s universal; horse and 
toot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, 
were mingled together; and while all fought, and 
many fell, they could hardly distinguish from v, hat 
hand the blow came. 

Cories, mill about a hundred foot soldiers and 
i few horse, forced his way over the remaining 
breaches in the causeway, and reached the main 
land; and having formed them as soon as they 

, * '1 lie city ol Mexico was built in die midst of a lake. 
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arrived, he relumed with such as were capable of 
service to assist his friends in their retreat. He 
m t vi'h put t of his soldiers who had broken 
through the enemy, buj found many more over- 
■w heimed by the multitude of their aggressors, nr 
pe;idling in the lake; and heard the piteous la¬ 
mentations of others whom the Mexicans, hating 
taken alive, were carrying off in Irhunph to be sa- 
n Wired to the god of war. Before? day, .all who 
had escaped assembled at Tncuba; but whci> the 
morning dawned, and discovered to the view of 
Cortes his shattered battalions, his soul was pierced, 
with such anguish, that while he was forming their 
ranks, and issuing some necessary orders, his spl- 
diers observed tears trickling from his* eyes, and 
”'"41:11 ked, with much satisfaction? that while at- 
tenin e to the duties of a general he was not insen- 
stlde to Jhe feelings of a man. 

1 In ilii-> fatal retreat many officers of distinction 
pirished; all the artillery, ammujiition, and bag¬ 
gage, were lost; the greater part of the horses and 
rihc\i> two thousand of their Tlascalan allies were 
killed, and only a very small portion of the trea¬ 
sure which they had amassed was sased. Some 
interval of tiunquilfity was now absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; not only that the Spaniards might give at¬ 
tention to the cure of their wounds, but in order 
to recruit their strength, exhausted by such a long 
succession of fatigue and hardships. During this 
period Cortes was not idle ; he was considering of 
measures for retries ing Ins misfortunes’. He drew 
a small supply of ammunition and two or three 
field-pieces from his stores at Vera Cruz. He 
dispatched an officer u uh four ships of Narvaez's 
fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica to engage adven¬ 
turers, and to purchase horses, gunpowder, and 
N 3 oilier 
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other military stores. As he knew it would be 
vain to attempt the reduction of Mexiro unless lie 
could secure the command of the lake, he pave 
orders to prepare materia},? for building twelve brl T 
gantines, so that they might be carried thither in 
pieces ready to b.e put together, and launched when 
he stood in need of them.' t 

While.he wa r . taking those necessary steps to¬ 
wards the exeSution of his measures, the spirit of 
discinitefit and mutiny broke out in his own army;, 
they were unwilling to hazard the dangers of an¬ 
other campaign. The utm'ost he was able to effect 
was to prevail with them to defer their departure, 
for which they loudly called, for some time, on a 
promise tlik he would, at a more proper juncture, 
dismiss such as Should desire it. At this junrtu-rrf 
two small ships arrived from Cuba with men and 
military stores; these had btVn sent by the gover¬ 
nor to Narvaez, whose success against Cories ap¬ 
peared to Velasquez as certain. The officer whom 
Cortes had appointed to command on the coast 
artfully decoyed them into the harbour of Vera 
Cru/,, seized the vessels, and easily persuaded the 
soldiers to follow the standard of a more abl*| 
leader than him whom they had been destined tot 
join. Soon after, three ships of more considerably 
force came into the harbour. These belonged to 
an armament fitted out by Ffttnciscn de Garay, go¬ 
vernor of Jamaica, who hoped to divide with Cortes 
the glory and gain of annexing the empire of New 
Spain to the' crown of Castile. The men belong¬ 
ing to these ships abandoned also the master whom 
they were bound to serve, and enlisted under 
Cories. Nor was it America alone that furnished 
such unexpected aid. A ship arrived from Spain, 
freighted by some private merchants, with mili¬ 
tary 



tary stores, in hopes of a profitable market in a' 
country, the fame of whose opulence began to 
spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly purchased a 
cargo which to him was jnvaluable, and the crew, 
following the general example, joined his army. 

From these various quarters the army of Qortes 
was augmented with » hundred'and eighty men 
and twenty horses; and it is not,a- littlqremarka¬ 
ble, that the two person! chiefly instrumental in 
furnishing him with supplies should be an avowed 
enemy vs ho aimed Bt his destruction, and an en¬ 
vious rival who wished to supplant him. Haying 
dismissed such of Narvaez’s soldiers as remained 
with reluctance, he was able to muster 550 infan¬ 
try, 40 horsemen, and a train of nine field-pieces. 
At the head of these, accompanied by 10,000 Tlas- 
calans and other friendly Indians, Cortes began hi* 
march jtaw ards Mexico on the 2Bth of December, 
•six months after his disastrous retreat from that 
eftv. 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unpre¬ 
pared to receive him. Upon the death of Monte¬ 
zuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the right of 
electing the emperor was vested, had instantly 
raised his brother tluetlavaca to the throne, a man 
distinguished for his courage and capacity. Ha 
' -repaired what the Spaniards had ruined in the city, 
and strengthened it with such new fortifications as 
the skill of his subjects was capable of erecting. 
He summoned the people in every province of the 
empire to take arms against their oppressors, and, 
as an encouragement to exett themselves with vi¬ 
gour, he promised them an exemption from all the 
taxes which his predecessors had imposed. While 
this prince was arranging hi* plan of defence with 
> degree of foresight uncommon to an American, 
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his days, were cut short by the small-pox. This 
distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain 
with fatal malignity, was unknown in that quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the Euro¬ 
peans, and may be jeckoned among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. 
In his slead the Mexicans raised to the throne Gun-, 
timozin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, 
a young man of such high reputation for abilities 
and .valour, that in this dangerous ciisis his coun¬ 
trymen, with one voice, called him to the supreme 
command. . 

During the siege, which was long, and attended 
with heavy.loss on both sides, the Mexicans, in 
tlie'ir own • defence, displayed valour which was 
hardly inferior te that with which tiie Sp.tmawls, 
attacked them, On land, on water, by night and 
by day, one furious conflict succeeded to another. 
Once the Spaniards committed an error, v. liirh. 
Guatimozin instantly discerned, and prepared lo 
take advantage of On a signal which Lv gave, 
the priests in the principal temple siiuck the great 
drum consecrated to the c d nf war. No sooner 
did the Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, 
calculated to inspire them with‘contempt of death 
and enthusiastic ardour, than they rushed upon the 
enemy with frantic rage. The Spaniards, unable 
to resist men urged on no less by religious liny 
than hope of success, began to retire at first lei¬ 
surely ; but as the enemy pressed on, and their 
own impatience to escape increased, the terror and 
confusion became so .general, that when they ar¬ 
rived at the gap of the causeway, Spaniards, Tlas- 
calans, horsemen and infantry, plunged in promis¬ 
cuously, while the Mexicans rushed upon them 
fiercely from every aide, In vain did Cortes at¬ 
tempt 
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tempt to ttop and rally his flying troops; fear ren« 
• 'dered them regardless of his entreaties or com¬ 
mands. . Finding all his endeavours to renew-the 
combat fruitless* his nexj care was to save some of 
those who had thrown themselves into the water ; 
hut while thus employed, with more attention to 
their situation than to Ids own safety, six Mexican 
captains suddenly laid holt} of him, and were hur¬ 
rying him off in triumph; and though two of his 
officers rescued him at the expense of their own 
lives, he received several dangerous wounds before 
lie could break loose. J Above sixty Spaniards pe¬ 
rished in the rout, forty of whom fell alive into 
the hands of an enemy, never known to show miprey 
to a captive. * 

•The approach of night, though it delivered the 
dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, 
ushered in, what was scarcely less grievous, the 
'noise of their barbarous triumph, and of the horrid 
festival with which they celebrated their victory. 
Every quarLer of the city was illuminated; the 
great temple shone with such peculiar splendour, 
that the Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
motion, and the priests busy in hastening the pre¬ 
parations for the death of the prisoners. Through 
the gloom they fancied that they discerned their 
companions by the whiteness of their skins, as they 
were stript naked aftd compelled to dance before 
the image of the god to whom they were to be 
offered. They heard the shrieks of those who 
were sacrificed, and thought that they could di¬ 
stinguish each unhappy victim, by the well-known 
sound of his voice. Imagination added to what 
they really saw nr heard, and augmented its horror. 
The most unfeeling melted into tears of compas¬ 
sion. 
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•ion, and'the stoutest heart trembled at the dread¬ 
fulspectacle which they beheld. 

The Mexicans, elated with their victory, sallied 
out next morning to attapk Cortes in his ijuajlur«T 
But they did not rely on tl.e efforts of their own 
arms alone. They sent the heads of the Spaniards 
whom they had sacrificed, fu die leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and^ssured them, that the god 
of war, appealed by the blond of their im rulers, 
had declared with an audible voice, that in i-icht 
days time those hated enemies should be finally 
destroyed, and peace and 'prosperity reestablished 
in the empire. 

A prediction uttered with such confidence g.ninpd 
universal ci'fedit, among a people prone to supersti¬ 
tion. The zeal 6f those who had already declared 
against the Spaniards augmented; and those \vho 
had hitherto been inactive took arms with'enthu- 
siastic ardour to execute the decree of tlie gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes 
abandoned his army as a race of men devoted to 
certain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlas- 
calans was shaken, and the Spanish troops were 
left almost alone in their stations, Cortes, finding 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitious 
fears of his confederates L,y argument, took advan¬ 
tage from the imprudence of those who had framed 
the prophecy, in fixing its. accomplishment so near 
at hand, to give a striking demonstration of its fal¬ 
sity. He suspended all military operations during 
the period marked out by the oracle. Under cover 
of tlie brigantines, which kepi die enemy at a di¬ 
stance, his troops lay on Lhe lake in safety, and the 
fatal term expired without any disaster. 

Many of his allies, ashamed of dieir own cre- 

. dulity, 
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dulity, returned "to their station. Other tribes, 
fudging that the gods, who had now deceived the 
( Mexican,;, had decreed finally to withdraw their 
protection from them, joined his standard; and so 
striking was the levity of this sifnple people, moved 
by every slight impression, that in a short time 
alter such a gengral defection of liis confederates, 
Cortes saw himself at the hpad of* a < hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians. Notwithstanding this im¬ 
mense force, Cortes proceeded against the city with 
gieat caution; nor could he make any impression 
till the stores, which Guiftimnzin had laid up, were 
exhausted by the multitudes which had crowded 
into the capital, to defend their sovereign and tHe 
temples of their gods. Then peopje of all ranks 
felt the utmost distresses of famine. What they 
suffered brought on infectious and mortal diseases, 
the last .calamity that visits besieged cities, and 
Which filled up Line measure of (heir woes. 

But, under tiie pressure nf so’many and such 
various evils, the spirit ot Guaiunozin remained 
firm and unsubdued. He rejected wiLh scorn 
eveiv overture of peace from Cortes; and, disdain¬ 
ing the idea of submitting to the oppressors of his 
country, determined not to survive its ruin. At 
the earnest solicitations of several of his chiefs he 
, attempted to escape, bui was taken by the Spa¬ 
niards. When brought*before Cortes he appeared 
w ith a dignified countenance: " I have done," 
said he, “ what became a monarch. | have de¬ 
fended my people to the last extremity. Nothing 
now remains but to die. Take this dagger," lay¬ 
ing his hand on one which Cortes wore, " plant 
h in iny breast, and put an end to a life which can 
no longer be Useful to my country.” 


Ai 
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"j^E*»»known, the resistance of the Mexicans 
- •'teased, and Cortes took possession of that 
KOajl part of the capita} which yet remained un¬ 
destroyed. Thus terminated the siege of Mexico, 
the most memorable event in the conquest of Ame¬ 


rica. The exultation Of \he SpyiLards on the ac¬ 
complishment of this ajduous enterprise was at first 
excessive; but this was quickly damped by finding 
•o smalt a quantity of booty, the gold and silver 
amounting to much less than 30,0001. sterling. 
The murmurs and sullen discontent of the Spanish 
■oldiers led Cortes to the commission of a deed 


which stains the glory of all his great artious, 
Withbut regarding the former dignity of Guati- 
tnozin, or feeling any reverence for the virtues 
which he had displayed, he subjected the unhappy 
monarch, together with his thief favourite, to tor¬ 
ture, in order to force from them a discovery of 
the royal treasures, which it was supposed they 
had concealed? The monarch bore whatever his 


tormentors could inflict with invincible fortitude, 
till Cortes, ashamed of a scene so horrid, rescued 
the royal victim from the haryls of his torturers, 
and prolonged a life reserved for new indignities 
and sufferings. 

The fete of the capital, as hoth parties had fore¬ 
seen, decided that of the Empire. The provinces 
submitted one after another to the conquerors. 
Small detachments of Spaniards, marching through 
them without interruption, penetrated in different 
quarters to tire great Southern Ocean, which, ac¬ 
cording to the ideas of Columbus, they imagined 
would open a short as well as easy passage to thd 
Sait Indies, and secure to die crown of Castile all 
3 tiie 
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tbe envied wealth of those fertile regions •, and 
pe active mind of Cortes began already to form 
ichemes for attempting this important discovery. 
He did not toiow, that during the progress of his 
victorious arms in MexJfco, tjie very scheme of 
which, he began to form some idea, had been un¬ 
dertaken aim accomplished by Ferdinand Magel¬ 
lan*. Though* an untimely faces depnred this 
great man of>the satisfaction of accomplishing the 
undertaking, his contemporaries, just to. his me¬ 
mory and talents, ascribed to him not only the ho¬ 
nour of having formed tije plan, but of having sur¬ 
mounted almost every obstacle to the completion 
of it; and in the present age his name is still ranked 
among the highest in the roll of eminent and suc¬ 
cessful navigators. The naval glory of Spain now 
eclipsed that of every other nation; and by a sin¬ 
gular felicity she had die merit, in the course of a 
fpw yeaft, of discovering a new continent almost as 
large as that part of the earth which was formerly 
known, and of ascertaining by expeiience the form 
and extent of the whole terraqueous globe. 

At the time Cortes was acquiring such extensive 
territories for his native country, and preparing the 
way for new conquests, he was represented by mi¬ 
nisters in the court of Spain as an undutiful and 
seditious subject. His conduct in assuming the 
government of New Spain was declared to be an 
irregular usurpation, in contempt of royal autho¬ 
rity. A person was sent out with full powers to 
supersede him, and even to send him home pri¬ 
soner. But Cortes soon prevailed on him to sur¬ 
render his powers, and in the mean time dispatched 
deputies to Spain with a pompous account of the 


* See Vul. XII. ch. V. of this work. 
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taceas ofhhanns, wtt farther specimens of thl 
productkma of the country, Mdvith rids present) 
lo al the earnest Of fixture contribu¬ 

tions fiWT: hi» new conquest; requesting, In re* 
compense for all lys aefvtee*, the approbation ol 
Ids procee d ing s ; and that he might be utruatd 
with the goyerntueBI af, those donrinona, whicft 
his conduct an^ the vahmr of his followers had 
added tp the crown of Castile. The public voice 
declared*warmly in favour of his pretensions, and 
(lie etnperor appointed Cortes captain-general and 
governor of New Spain. , 

Even before his jurisdiction received this Legal 
Unction, Cortes ventured k> exercise all the powers 
■;>Ta gOvhrber, and endeavoured to render hh con- 
lp W* t * secure*and beneficial acquisition to^ his 
country. He determined to raise Mexico from its 
ruins; and having conceived.high ideas concerning 
the future grandeur of the state of which he w?s 
laying the foulest ion, be began to rebuild its ca¬ 
pital on a plan which hath gradually formed the 
most magnificent city in the New World. 

It was not, however, without difficulty that the 
Mexican empire was reduced iuto the form ef a 
Spanish colony. And to the everlasting infamy of 
the conquerors, they affected to consider every e£> 
fort of the Mexicans to assert their own independ¬ 
ence, as die rebellion-of vassals against their sov e¬ 
reign, or the mutiny of slaves against their master. 
Under the sanction of those ill-founded maxims* 
they reduced the common people in the provinces 
lo the most hOreriliqpng of all conditions, that ef 
personal servitude. Their shiefi were punished 
ejth greater severity, and pat to death by the most 
■xcr u ciatmg tortures. In ahnost every district of 
tw &0axws^ empire, the progress of Spanish arms 
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ji marked with blood, an^ with deeds 
ra disgrace the enterprising valour thstcooducted 
| them to. success. In the country of Pauuco, sixty 
1 caziques and four hundred nobles were burnt at 
one time; and to complete the horror of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled, and cofopellcd to be spectators cf 
their dying agonies, fiat we will not enlarge oa 
facts which are disgraceful to huaodn nslure. 

The passions of jealousy were revived ,* _ 
with still stronger force against Cortes at j ‘ ' 

home, and Ponce de Leon was sent nut lj ' 
to seize li s person and send him prisoner to Spain. 
The sudden death of this man, within a few days 
after his arrival in New Spain, prevented the eae> 
cuflou of this commission. And Cortes immedi¬ 
ately set out for Castile, and in the presence of his 
sovereign vindicated'his conduct very successfully. 
His arrival in Spain removed from the . 
monarch every suspicion and feaa that had 'T' *, 

been entertained with respect to Ms inten- 
tions. The sovereign presented him with the order 
of St. Jago, and the title of marquis del Valle de 
Guaxana, and a grant of an ample territory in New 
Spain. But amidst those external proofs of reprd, 
symptoms of distrust appeared. Cortes returned to 
America, but in the remainder of his life nothing 
more is remarkable ‘except the discovery of the 
peninsula of California. He returned to . ~ 
his native country. But his reception there 1 ' 
was unworthy of his great merit. Hisantient tj40 ' 
exploits seemed to be already forgotten i the tmr 
peror behaved to him with cold civility; his mir 
sisters treated him, sometimes with neglect, some., 
times with insolence. His grie\ antes received no 
redress; his claims were urged without effect; 

o 2 gnd. 
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and, after several years spent in fruitless applicaj 
tion to ministers and judges, he ended his days on 
the second of December in the sixty-second year 
. p of his age. His ^ate was the same with 
1547' t * lat the persons who distinguished 
' ‘ themselves in the discorery or conquest of 
the New World; envied*by his, contemporaries, 
and ill requited >by the^ court which he served, he 
has been adtrfired and celebrated by succeeding 
ageff. 'Which has formed the,most just estimate 
of his character, an impartial cansideration of his 
actions must determine. ‘ 
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ftistory of the Conquest of Peru by Pixarro, Alma > 
gro, and Luque. Their Character. Pixarro sets 
yjf'from Panama. 'Arrives at Tum.be*. Dt- 
• lighted with the great Plenty of "Gold mud Silver. 
Explores the Country. Returns. ’ Goes-to Spain, 
invades Peru a second time. Seizes the Gild (it 
Coaque. Meets with Resistance at Puna. Ex¬ 
tent of Peru. The’Incas. Civil IVar in the 
Country. Atahualpa solicits Pizarro's Aid. 
Pisits him, and is taken Prisoner. OJfers a Ran¬ 
som. The fit He taken, but the prince detained. 
Xhe Spaniards share the Money, and basely mur¬ 
der Atahualpa, Peruvians attack the Spaniards. 

, Almhgro penetrate ip to Chili. Cays claim fo 
Cuzco. Takes Ferdinand Pixarra Prisoner. 
Releases him. Is made Prisoner by Pixarro, and 
put to Death. Pixarro s Conduct and Death , 
Vaco de Castro arrives. His wise and reso¬ 
lute Conduct. Is superseded by Gasca. His 
benevolent Plano and Disinterestedness. Returns 
to Spain universally honoured. Institutions and 
Manners of the Mexicans and Peruvians. The 
recent Origin of the Mexican Empire. The Pro* 
gress of the Mexicans in Civilization. Religion. 
Peruvian Monarchy mart antient, Jit Policy 
founded in Religion. State of Property among 
the Peruvians. Their pullic fVorks and Arts. 
Roads. Rridges. RuiMings. Their unu ar- 
like Spirit. 


W E must now resume our chronological his¬ 
tory pf discoveries in tiiis continent, and we 
0 3 &d 
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v. jj find threp names particularly celebrated I 
■.' these are FranciscoPizarro, Diego de AlS 
1 raagro, and Hernando Luque. . Pizarro 
was tlie natural son of asgentleman of an honour-! 
able family, by a very low woman: his education 
and prospects were so totally neglected, that when 
bordering on rnanhood lie was in no higher em¬ 
ployment that} aTkeeperof hogs. But the aspiring 
mind of this young man suddenly abandoned his 
charge : he enlisted as a soldier, and, having served 
several years in Italy, embarked for America, 
where he very soon distinguished-himself. Al- 
jnagro had as little to boast of his descent as Pi- 
7 &rro. T^e one was a bastard, the other a found¬ 
ling. Bred, lilje his companion, in the camp, he 
yielded not to hint in the qualities of valour, 'acti¬ 
vity, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the 
hindships inseparable from Military seivitc in thp 
New World. In Almagro these virtues were ac¬ 
companied with openness, generosity, and* can¬ 
dour : in Pizano, they were united with the ad¬ 
dress, the craft, and the dissimulation of a politi¬ 
cian. Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, 
who at ted both as a priest andc.schoolmasler at Pa¬ 
nama, and had acquired riches that m-pired him 
with thoughts of rising to greater eminence. S ach 
w re the men destined to overturn one of the most 
extensive empires on the face of the earth. Their, 
confederacy for this purpose was authorised by Pe- 
drarias, the gov el nor of Panama, hacb engaged 
to employ his whole fortune in the adventure. 
Pizano, who was the hast wealthy, offered to 
take the department of the greatest fatigue, and 
danger, and to command in person the armament 
which was' to go first upon discovery. ^tgWma- 
gro was to conduct the supplies of Bryvyicns. 

. 9. _ «ud 
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and reinforcements of troops, of which Pizgrro 
might stand in nied; and Luque was to remain at 
•Panama to negotiate with the governor, and super¬ 
intend whatever was cfrrying on for the general, 
interest. Luque celebrated mass, divided a con¬ 
secrated host into tliree;parts, and, reserving one for 
himself, gave the other two to his associates; of 
which they partook, and«thus, in jhe name of the 
Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of wjiich.plun¬ 
der, bloodshed, and every enormity, were the ob¬ 
jects. . 

Pizarro set sail firom Panama November . ~ 
the 14th, with a single ship and 112 men; , r ' ‘ 

and so little was h? acquainted with the pe- '* i4 ‘ 
culiarides of the climate, that ha spent two years in 
sailing from Panama to the northern extremity of 
Peru, a voyage whifh is now frequently performed 
in a fortnight. He landed, and found that the 
wealth of the country was as great as he imagined; 
and that the resistance he wa? Jikely to meet in 
endeavouring to possess himself of it, would be full 
as considerable. At Tumbez, a place about three 
degrees south of the fine, Pizarro and his compa¬ 
nions feasted theif eyes with the first view of the 
opulence and civilization of the Peruvian empire. 
This place was' distinguished for its stately temple, 
and a palace of the i*cos or sovereigns of the coun¬ 
try. But what chiefly' attracted their notice was 
such a show of gold and silver, not only in the or¬ 
naments of their persons and temples, but in se¬ 
veral vessels and utensils for common use, formed 
of those precoiis metals, as left no room to doubt 
that they abounded with profusion there. Haring 
explored the country sufficiently to satisfy his own 
mind, Pizarro procured two of t&tk llama, or tame 
ctutte, to which the. Spaniards the name of 

V J. , Sheep, 
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fheep, seta* v»ueU of gold and silver, and two 
young men whom he intended to bring up is in¬ 
terpreters; and with these he arrived at ttuuuna 
j. -j toward* the clo^e at the third year troro-ihp 
. y time of hie departure. No advept«f«»<rf 
* " the age suffered hardships ar encountered 
danger* which equalled those to udjich he was ex¬ 
posed, during tfiii long period. The patience with 
which he^ endured die one, and the fortitude witlj 
which he surmounted the other, are said to exceed 
whatever is recorded even in the history of the New 
World, where so many romantic displays of those 
virtues occur. But neither Pizarro nor his asso¬ 
ciate* were deterred tram the prosecution of their 

Belieme. L 

It was agreed that Pizarro should go into Spain 
to release themselves from the government of Pe- 
drarias, *nd to obtain the grant of whatever they 
shoqld conquer. Pizarro was to be chi^f governor, 
with the property of 200 leagues along the sea- 
coast; Alnugrh, they agreed, should be adclanta, 
or (ting’s lieutenant; and Luque, who was a priest, 
was to be first bishop and protector of the Indians. 
The other profits of die enterprise wore to he 
equally divided. Pizarro solicited only his owq 
suit at court, and obtained for himself alone, dm 
property of the land, the government, the lieute¬ 
nancy, and in short every thing he was capable as 
a layman of taking j Almagro was forgotten j and 
to tajqqe was (eft the eventual bishopric- This 
breach of faith hod nearly ruined the scheme: but 
JPuarro knew how to retreat) he satisfied Alma- 
gro, and a reconciliation wa* effected. 

Pizarro completed bis next voyage finra Panama 
to dm bay of St. Matthew m thirteen days. He 
advanced by bud » quickly as possible toward* 

* m»» 
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Peru? At the prbVihce of Coaque he surprised 
he natives, ana seized their vessels of gold and 
lilver to the amount of several thousand pounds 
iterllng, Delighted with thjs spoil, he instantly 
lisptttched one of his ships with a large remittance 
:o Almagro, and another to Nicafttgua with ?f con- 
iiderable sunt to several persons, of it^luence in 
hat" province, in hopes of* alluring! adventurers by 
his early display of the wealth which he Had ac¬ 
quired. In the mean time he continued his march 
dong the coast, meeting with scarcely any resist¬ 
ance till he arrived at the island of Puna in the bay 
af Guayquil-. "Here he spent sis months in redu¬ 
cing the inhabitants to subjection. From , 

Pupa he proceeded to 'J'umbez, «and from . ' * 

thence to the river Rflra, near the mouth 1 
of which he established the first Spanish colony in 
Peru, to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

When the Spaniards invaded Peru, the domi¬ 
nions of. its sovereigns extended in length from 
north to south 1500 miles along die Pacific Ocean. 
Its breadth was much less considerable, being uni¬ 
formly bounded by the vast ridge of the Ande$, 
which stretched from its one extremity to the 
other. The empire was governed by a race qf 
kings or incas. The twelfth in succession was 
then on the throne. .The first of this race, named 
Mango Capac, was a man of great genius, and 
with the assistance of Mama Ocollo laid the foun¬ 
dations of i city, civilized a barbarous people, and 
instructed them in useful .arts. They declared 
themselves to be children of the Sun, and tiiat they 
were sent by their beneficent parent to instruct 
and reclaim them. 

When the -Spaniards first visited the coast of 
Peru, Hliana Capac was seated on die throne. By 

him 




s kmccbn «f Quito ires subjected; ■ ean- 
f inch extent and hnportaoeeas almaat dou- 


tried the d 

Quito, by 


K tof each extent andbnjiortaoe*3J almost dou- 
iUe power of the Peruvian empire. He mar¬ 
ried the daughter of thAlwgttfehfld monarch of 
Quito, by whom he had a m named Atahualpa, 
whom, on his death at Quito, he appointed aue- 
tewr in that kingdom, leaving the rest to Hnas- 
ear, hi* ddest^sdn, by« mother of the royal race. 
Hu*scar, t discontented with bis father's will, re- 

S uired his brother to renounce the government of 
luito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful su¬ 
perior, which Atahualpa 'refused. end marched 
against Huascor in hosdle array. Victory declared 
itself in favour of Atahualpa, who made a cruel 
use of his success. Conscious of the defect m his 
own tide to the crown, fc#«t tempted to extermi¬ 


nate the royal race by putting to death all the chil¬ 
dren of die Sun, descended from Manco Crapac. ., 
When Piurro landed in the bay of Set Matthew^ 
this civil war ragfed between the brothers with the 
greatest fury. His alliance and assistance vJ 
■ought by Atahualpa, which he readily pw»mi«K 
and by there means was allowed to mauds his troops 
in safety across the sandy desert between St, Mi¬ 
chael and Motupe, where their career might easily 
have been stopped. A* they approached Caxa- 
nulca, Atahualpa renewed hjs professions of friend¬ 
ship, and as an evidence'of their sincerity sent the 
Spaniards presents of great value. On entering 
this place Pi»arro took possession of a large court, 
on one side of which was a palace of the inca, on 
the other a temple of the Sun; the whole was sur¬ 
rounded with a strong rampart or wall of earth, 
He then sent messengers inviting Atahualpa to 
visit him in his quarters; which he readily pro¬ 
mised. On the return of the deputies (hey gave 
c such 



sodJ t description off the wealth whkli they'_ 

seen, it determined Pharroto setae upon the Pet* 
niviln monarch, m order that he might more easily 
boMm at the ridies of Ms kingdom. The next d xf 
An inca approached CSJwwika without suspicion 
If Kzarro's tteacheiy. Fhrsl of aH appealed 400 
men in uniform foest^ as harbingers to dear the 
way before liim. He himself, sitting on a throne 
adorned with plumes afi various .colours, and al¬ 
most entirely covered with plates of gold and, silver 
enriched with precious stones, was carried on the 
thonlders of his principal attendants. Behind him 
tame some drier officers of his coart, carried in 
the same manner. Several bands of singers and 
dancers accompanied in this cavalcade, and* the 
whole plain was covered with troops, amounting 
to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the inca drewnear the Spanish quarters, fa¬ 
ther Vincent Valverde, chaplain to die expedition, 
advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a bre¬ 
viary in the other, and in a long discourse attempt¬ 
ed to convert him to the catholic faith. This the 
monarch declined, avowing his resolution to ad¬ 
here to the worship of the Sun; at the same time 
he wished to know where the priest had learned 
the extraordinary things which he had related. 
" In this book," answered Valverde, reaching dbt 
to him his breviary. 8 The inca opened it eagerly, 
and turning over the leaves raised it to his ear i 
" This," says he, “ is silent, it teiis me nothing," 
and threw it with disdain to the ground. The en¬ 
raged monk, running towards his countrymen, 
Cried out, " To arms, Ghr&tians, to arms! The 
Word of God is insulted j avenge the profanation 
fen these impious dogs.” 

£izarro> who during this long conference had 

with 



with difficulty restrained his soldiers, eager to seize 
the rich spoils of which they hud now so near a 
new, immediately gave the signal of assault, which 
terminated in the destruction of 4000 Peruvians, 
jyithout the loss of a single Spaniard.- The p'undei 
of the field was rich beyond any idea which even 
the conquerors had yet fanned concerning the 
wealth of Peru, , , 

Hie incft, wjid was 'taken prisoner, jjfiitkly 
discovered,that the ruling pags^n^oF^iie‘Spaniards 
was avarice; he offered, therefore, to recover liis 
liberty by a splendid ransom. The apartment in 
which he was confined wai 22 feet long by 16 in 
breadth; this he undertook to fill with vessels ot 
goltf as high as he could reach. Pizarro closed 
with the propose), and a line was drawn upon 
the walls of the chamber to mark the stipulated 
height to which the treasure was to rise. 

Atahualpa performed his p&rt of the contract, 
and the gqld which his subjects brought in was 
worth between ,thtee and four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. When they assembled to divide 
the spoils .of this innocent people, procured by de¬ 
ceit, extortion, and cruelty, the transaction began 
with a solemn invocation to heaven, as if they ex¬ 
pected, the guidance of God in distributing those 
Wtiges of iniquity. In this division, above eight 
thousand pesos, at that time jiot inferior in effec¬ 
tive value «> 10,0001. sterling in the present day, 
fell to the share of each horse soldier. Pizarro 
and liis officew received dividends in proportion to 
the dignity of their rank. 

A jj The Spaniards having divided among 
.' ’ themahe treasure, the inca insisted that they 

1 should fulfil their promise of setting him 
at liberty. But qothing was further froip Pizajjo’s 
.» thoughts; 
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jfinnghts j he was even at that' very- moment phtf 
jaing scheme* to take away his life: an action the 
most criminal anAatrocious that stains the Spanish 
same, amidst all the deeds of violence committed 
in carrying on the conquest.t>f the New World. 
In order to give some colour of justice to this out-* 
rage, and that he might not stand singly respou- 
*'ble for the corftmission of it, Pjzarro t^solved to 
try the inca with all the fofmalhies observed in the 
criminal courts of Spain. The charges exhibited 
against him were, the deposition arid death of his 
brother 5 the permission of offering up human sa¬ 
crifices ; the keeping of a great number of concu¬ 
bine; ; and the exciting his subjects to take arjns 
against the Spaniards. On these he*was found 
guilty,, as his infamous judges had predetermined, 
and condemned to be burnt alive. Friar Valverde 
prostituted the authgrity of his sacred function to 
confirm*the wicked sentence, and by his signature 
warranted it to be just. Pizarip ordered him to 
be led to execution, and the cruellest offered to 
console, and attempted to convert him. The dread 
of a cruel death extorted from the trembling victim 
a desire of being baptized. The ceremony was 
performed; and Athhualpa, instead of being burnt, 
ivas stiangled at the stake. 

The death of the inca was no sooner known, 
than the principal nidrikty at Cuzco proclaimed 
the brother of Hua ; car a; hi; successor: but Pi- 
zarro set up a son of Atahualpa; and two generals 
of the Peruvians claimed the sov ereign power for 
themselves. Thus was this yietched country torn 
to pieces at once by foreigners, and by a domestic 
war among themsehe;. Notwithstanding, the Pe¬ 
ruvians gained some consideiable advantages over 
the "Spaniards even in this distracted condition, 
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Which made Pisano listen to term* efpcaee, whlcM 
he knew how to violate when his affairs require^ 
It. He made use of the interval to settle the Spa* 
hlards in the country, and shortly after renewed the 
war, malting'himself matter of Casco, theorbo 
capital of the empire. New grants and supplies 
had lately arrived from Spain. FizZrro obtained 
300 leagues along the sea-coast, tb the south ward 
of his former government. Almagro had a grant 
also of two hundred more to the southward of Pi* 
znrro’s. It seems to have been a doubtful point 
«n whose territory the city of Cuzco lay. Both 
contended for it ■, but it was at length awarded to 
Pijarro, and a reconciliation was again effected. 
Almagro, with an addition of Pizatro’s troops to 
his own, penetrated with difficulty and danger itato 
Chili, losing many of his men, whilst he passed 
over mountains of immense height, and always 
covered with snow. He succeeded, however, in 
reducing a valuable and considerable part of that 
country. No Booner did the inra perceive this di¬ 
vision of the Spanish troops, than he desired leave 
fiom Fizarro’s brother, who managed his affairs 
for him at Cuzco, to assist at a solemn festival of 
his nation, which was to be held at some distance. 
This feast was in reality a sort of an assembly of 
the states of the kingdom. The inca having his 
request granted, he made the best use of his time 
in-exciting his countrymen to avenge themselves of 
the Spanish wrongs and cruelty. They laid siege 
to Cuzco with alarge army; but the garrison under 
.Ferdinand Pizarro, though it consisted of only se¬ 
venty men, was, with their artillery, successful. 

News was brought to Almagro of the danger to 
which Cuzco was exposed, and the general insur¬ 
rection. of the Peruvian#. Relinquishing his new 
% i conquests, 
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conquests, he Lastened back to preserve hit «W, 
with great expedition. At his approach the In * 
duns raised toe siege, to the joy af the garrison. 
Who wen: almost e shays ted by the length of the 
defence. Almagro resolved to renew his claim4* 
to Cuzco ; he had qovt a sort of right to it by hav« 
iqg raised die siege, ana he had strength sprocient 
to support that right, Eerdinahd and 1 Gopzaln, 
the two brotliers of Pizarro, making some oppori* 

' dearo 


a, were thrown into prison, and their fitd^armjr 
either joined the. conqueror, or shared the sarof 

Pizarro, unacquainted with the arrival of Alma- 

S o, had got together an army for |he relief of 
izco, who were near the town before they found 
that they had any other enemy than the Indians to 
contend with. Almagro, after having in vain tried 
to sedbee their fidelity, engaged and routed them* 
Has friends represented to him that now was the 
hour of his fortune, and that he "was bound to cm* 
ploy it by establishing himself beyond all possibi¬ 
lity of being removed. That he ought to put the 
Pizatros, his prisoners, to deadi, and march di* 
yectly to Lima, end seize his rival. Almagro re¬ 
jected this advice; and while he was deliberating 
what course he should pursue, Gonzalo Pizarro 
matte his escape, with a hundred of those who wen 
effected to his causer Shortly after, by the solicitor 
turns and art of Pizarro, he released his brother Fer¬ 
dinand. The treaty which they entered into with 
Almagro was now forgotten : they attacked him, 

E ineda complete victory,’and took him prisoner. 

spite of Almagro's age, which ought to We ex¬ 
cited pity; in spite of their common wr.rfare, their 
dangers and triumphs j in spite pf every sentiment 
pf gratitude* for what Uiis unfortunate man had 
r contribute if 
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contributed to bis greatness; end in spite of 
late mercy to his brother; all wh|Ch were pathe- 
tieally and Strongly urged by Aliagro,—-Pizarro 
■was deaf to every thing b\t barbarous policy: he 
bad him formally trieS, condemned, and strangled 
in prison. His body vras afterwards publicly be¬ 
headed on a scaffold, and for a long time denied 
burial. A' negjp Slave interred it at last by stealth. 
He left oQe son by an Indian woman of Panama, 
HWtpm, though at that time a prisoner at Lima, he 
named successor to his government, pursuant to a 
power which the emperor had granted him. 

-Pizarro considering himself now the unrivalled 
possessor of r that vast empire, proceeded to parcel 
out its territories ajnong the conquerors, but with an 
unequal hand. Of course, all who were disappointed 
in their expectations, exclaimed loudly against the 
rajpjtciousness and partiality of the governor. 1 ’ The 
partisans of Almagro murmured in secret, and me¬ 
ditated revenge. B t rhis party was yet numerous, 
though dispersed about the country. The heads ol 
them, finding Pizarro implacable, entered into a 
conspiracy to murder him. 

Th«r frequent cabals for this purpose did nol 
pass unobserved, and the governor was warned to 
be on hit guard against men who meditated some 
desperate deed. He disregarded the admontfiotS 
of nri friends. ** Be in no pain,” said he, “ about 
my life ; it is perfectly safe, as long as every mm 
in Peru knows that 1 can, in a moment, cut off any 
head which dares to harbour a thought against it." 
This security gave the°Almagrians full leisure to 
ripen every part of their scheme; and Juan de Her. 
Mda, Oh officer of great abilities, w o had the 
charge.of young Almagro’s education, took the dk 
taction of their consultations, with all the zed 

\ * a * wbkll 
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Jphieh this connection inspired, and with all the 
authority which the ascendant that fa$ was known 
to haveover the mind of his pupil gave him. 

On Sunday the 26th ptJuiye, at mid-day, a q . 
the'season of tranquillity and repose in allsul- ' ' 

tiy climates, Herrpda, at die head df eighteen 
of the must determined conspirators, sailiedjiqfnf 
Almagro's bouse, in compete armour, and, 4«i.wit»£ 
their swords as they advanced hastily towards the 

E vemor's palace, cried out, " Long live the king, 
it let the tyrant (fie!” Though Fiaarro was 
usually surrounded by such n numerous train of 
attendants as suited the magnificence of the most 
opulent snbjcct of the age in whicliahe lived} yet 
as he was just risen from table, and most of his do¬ 
mestics litod retired to their own apartments, the 
conspirators passed,though the two outer courts of 
the palace unobserved. Pizarro, with no other 
arms than his sword and buckler, defended the Mtr 
tiyof his apartment; and supported by hialvMf 
brother Alcantara, and a little knot of friepda, b» 


maintained the unequal contest with an intrepidity 
worthy of his past exploits, and with the vigour m 
f youthful combatant; " Courage,” cried he, 
‘t companions, we arg yet enow to make those 
traitors repent oftheir audacity,” But the armour 
of the conspirators»protected them/ while every 
thrust they made took effect Alcantara fell dead 
St his brothfcr’s feet; his other defenders were 
mortally wounded. The governor receiving a deadly 
thrust fid! in his throat, vmk to the ground, and 
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A# soon as he was slain, tlao assassins ran intq 
the streets, and, waving their bloody swords, pro-, 
claimed the death of the tyrant. They thnucoor- 
.^peted young Alroagro in aole&u processing 
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throngjlr the city, and, assembling the nwgiatrati 
and principal citizens, compelled diem to acknow¬ 
ledge him ai lawful successor to his father in bis 
(government. But the officers who commanded in 
some of the provinces refused to recognise his au¬ 
thority, until it was confirmed by the emperor. Tn 
others, particularly at Cuzco, die royal standard 
was erected, and preparafions were begun, in order 
to reuenga the murder of their antient leader. 

In this state of things, the new governor, Vaca 
de Castro, appointed by the court of Spain, ar¬ 
rived. This gentleman had been chosen to the 
important trust, at the instance of the emperor 
plone, on acoount of his high reputation for justice 
.and integrity. He immediately assumed the su¬ 
preme authority, and, by his influence and address, 
soon assembled such a body o£ troops, as not only 
set him above all fear of being exposed to any in- 
~snlt from tlie adverse party, but enabled him to ad¬ 
vance from Quito with the dignity that became 
Ms character. Encouraged by the approach of the 
new governor, the loyal were confirmed in their 
principles, and avowed them with greater boldness; 
the timid ventured to declare their sentiments; the 
neutral and wavering, finding it necessary to choose 
a side, began to lean to that which now appeej&cl 
to be the safest, as well as ,th® mo«t just. 

De Castro had scarcely landed, when Almagro 
sent an embassy tD him, proposing terms; to which 
the governor rfcplied, that he was come under the 
emperor’s authority, to <do justice to all; of which, 
if a good subject, he could have no room to com¬ 
plain j if a bad one, he must prepare for the result, 
’This was new language to those who held the su¬ 
preme power in this part of the world, who almost 
jfbrgot that they had a superior. Almagro resolved 
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to abkl« th^ffettune of war; but victory was on tbq 
aide of Castro—cot however without considerably 
loss. ' The superior nqpiber of Iris troops, his owp 
intrepidity, and the nArdal talents of .Francisco cto 
Carjaval, his princip* officer, triumphed over th® 
bravery of his opponertts, though led on by Alma- 
gro with a gallant spirit, worthy bf a tetter cause* 
and deserving another fafe. The carnage was greats 
in proportion to the number of combatants. Of 
fourteen hundred men, five hundred lby dead on 
(he field, and the number of wounded was still 
greater. 

. ■ If Ihe military talents displayed by De Castro, 
bfllh in the council and the field, sui^rised the ad¬ 
venturers iu Peru, they were still more astonished 
at his conduct after the victory. He proceeded 
direc^y to try his prisoners as rebels. Forty were 
condemned to sutler death, ’ others were banished 
from Peru. Their leader made his escape from 
ths field of battle; but being betrayed by some of 
his officers, he was publifly beheaded at Cuzco ; 
and in him the name of Almagro and the spirit of 
the party became extinct. 

The severity of this procedure^ whilst it terrified 
every body, drew down no odium upon the gover¬ 
nor, who acted clearly without prejudice or self- 
mtciest. To the followers of Pizarro. he stewed 
but little favour; he proceeded with such con* 
ftancy, that in a short time the Spaniards were re¬ 
duced to an entire subjection, and the Indians were 
treated by them as /allow subject? and fellow crea¬ 
tines. He obliged the clergy to attend diligedtlj 
to the duty of their function, and to the cunversior 
of ihe Indians, rather than to lire acquisition oj 
their gold. He laid the foundation for the excelj 
lent administration of justice, lie founded severar 
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towns, and' established school* and college* i* 
them, and placed the royal revenues on *u,ch ( 
footing, that the conquest of Pern became imme- 
Aptdjr a great public advdhtage, which had hi¬ 
therto been little, more than an object of private 
phmder. But while he remained pcxjr among som« 
rf the richest confiscations that ever were made, 
and while he eftriched the royal treasury with 
most prodigious remittances, the great men ai 
court received no presents; which induced them tc 
get judges appointed to supersede, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the antbority of De Castro. The end was an¬ 
swered j disputes arose; .the colony was. unset¬ 
tled; appeals 1 ' and complaints were made to die 
court of Spain by' all parties. In this contusion, 
Oonzalo, the brother of the celebrated Pizarro, 
availed himself of the general discontent; and 
contrived to set himself up at the.head of a party. 
Be strengthened himself daily, and even went so 
tar as to behead & viceroy who was sent to curb 
Wm. 

The court, justly alarmed at this progress, sent 
fcter de la Gasca, a man differing from De Castro, 
only by being of a milder and more insinuating be- 
havlour, but possessing the same love of justice, 
the same greatness of soul, and the same disinte¬ 
rested spirit. This mildness‘ of character suited 
the circumstances of the times, is well as the rigid 
justice of Cast ? 0 did thnsh in which lie 'was ap¬ 
pointed ; for, as the revolt was now almost gene¬ 
ral, he had no friends but such os he could render 
so; though be was invested with die most ample 
luthority from Spain, he neither carried men to 
jnforce it, nor money; and the whole success of the 
Expedition rested solely in his own capacity. 

When Jse arrived in Mflatifp, he^leriired thathe 

. camp 
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[iiws fipt tt> Metcwe mijjjj/ fl ffif k- but to heal the S-, 
rfsionfhy gentle measures.' jje drpw the cities: of 
Lima and Cuzco from the party of Pizarro. Thi»; 
Ebei leader hazarded a? battle, was defeated and 
aken prisone*. Hewa/soon ’after Condemned ana! 
txecuted, with-those 4 /} 10 had been; the, chief in- 
ftruments of his rebellion. Suchwas the fate of 
ill those who had taken alead ifi ifie reduction of 
Pen*. Almagro beheaded y his son sljartng tbs 
same fatej Pizarro murdered in his owji palace ; 
his brother Ferdinand kept a prisoner twenty-three 
rears - and his other ’brother Gonzalo suffering 
death as a traitor. Tire new governor, having by 
necessary severities quieted his proviqpe, took* ef¬ 
fectual care to heal its disorders by the’arcs qf 
peace, and to complete what De Castro had been 
obliged to leave unfinished. He settled the civil 
government, the ailny and the mines, upon.such a : 
basis, as to ensure, under a wise administration, the 
most important advantages to hB country. He is*, 
sued regulations concerning the treatment pf the 
Indians, well calculated to protect them from op¬ 
pression, and to provide for their instruction in the 
principles of religion, without depriving the Spa¬ 
niards of the benefit accruing from their labour. , 
Having now accomplished the object of his mis¬ 
sion, Gasca, wishing, to return to a private station, 
committed the government of Peru into the hands 
of the cotirt of audience, and set out for Spain. 
As during the last four years of anarchy and tur¬ 
bulence there bad been no remittance? made of 
fhe royal revenue, be canied with him'three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds of public money, which the 
reconemy and order of his administration enabled 
him to save, after paying all the expenses of- the 
war. 

, He was received in his. native country with uni- 
* • versal 
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MiMUifa his ahiUdM and lib Virtue] 
jJpMbMt'Artay, or fleet, or public tads, ha set 
■Mrto oppose* formidablerebellion. Byfcftad- 
d tai m d orients he see m s ! to creetq'mstninieiit# 
&r esdcutlng Mi designs. \ He ocqafawd each a 
Band fine* as gaVe Mm the’command ef the sea. 
He i raised a body of men able to 006 tend with and 
conquer bands jwhich gave law to Peru. In the 
plate pf anarchy and usurpation he established the 
g o e e rMnept of 1 laws and the authority of the rightful 
sovereign. His abilities were, however, far ex- 
heeded by his virtue. After residing in a country 
where wealth presented allurements which had 
hithhrto seduced every person who possessed 
power there, he returned with unsuspected inte¬ 
grity. After distributing among his countrymen 
possession of greeter extent §nd value than had 
ovef been hi the disposal of a subject in any hge or 
nation, he himself remained in his original state of 
poverty; and, at t the very time when he brought 
each a vast recruit to the royal treasury, he Was 
obliged to apply by petition for a small sum to dis¬ 
charge some petty debts which he had contracted 
during the course of his service. * Charles was not 
insensible to such merit: he received Gasca with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem; and 
being promoted to the bishopric of Palencia, h» 
passed the remainder of his days in the tranquillity 
of retirement, respected by his country, honoured 
by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding Gasca's wise regulations, the 
tranquillity of Peru was not Of long continuance. 
Several successive insurrections desolated the 
country for some yean. Daring these contests 
many of the first invaders of Peru, and many of 
those licentious adventurers whom the fame of 
their success had allured thither, foU by each others 
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hand*. Each of tbcfyitittii gradrafy defend 1. 
peontey of a aamber of turbulent spoils, by apt. 
rating, proscribing, or banishing (heir cp a wiu . 
Men leg* enterprising, and ten desperate, aril 
mare accustomed to mdve in the sober and pcmCxZ 
able road pf indnstrJ, fettled hr Pure j endtlA 
royal authority wu feisaBy catehlishraa* firmly 
there a» mtbe*olber Spanish cokyiiel. 

We shall conclude thia cbapfcr.witif a brief ac¬ 
count of the political institutions and natfenalmao- 
nen of the Mexicans and Peruvians. Whed earn- 
pared with Other parte of the New WoipL Mexico 
rad Peru may be considered asplisled states, 
But if the comparison he made with the people of 
the antient continent, the inferiority of Amenta in 
improvement will be conspicuops. The people of 
bout these great empires ware totally unacquainted 
with the useful metals, and the progress they bad 
xnade*in extending'their dominion over tbe animal 
creation was inconsiderable. The Mexicans had 


gone no farther than to tama^and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a species «f small dogs.'and rabbits. The 
Peruvians seem to have neglected the inferior 
animals, but they were more fortunate In taming 
tbe llama, an animal peculiar to their Country, 
of a form which bean soma resemblance to a dcMs 
and some to a camel, and is of a size eamewM 
larger than a sheep.. Under the protaetien of fetib 
this species greatly multiplied. Its wool fcmjahed 
the Peruviana with timing, its flesh with food. 
It was even employed as a beast gf burthen, and 
carried a moderate load with patients and sterility. 

According to the acfeftnts given by the Mexi¬ 
cans themselves, tbe duration « thfir empire was 
shoft* From the first migration of fora parent 
tribes they can reckon little more than M9 years. 
The light of private preperip was, however, per- 
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fectly Understood, and established In its full extent 
In Mexico,'’where agriculture and industry ha«^ 
made acme' progress, die distinction between pro¬ 
perty in land and property in gdods hid 1 taken 
place. Both might be transferred by sale nr barter; 
both might descend try inheritance. Every person 
who could be dehominated a freemen had property 
in land. The title of Others to (heir lands was 
derived frdm the office <or dignity which they en- 
joyed^ stiji When deprived of the latter they lost 
possession of the former. Both these modes of 
occupying land were deerped noble, and peculiar 
to citizens of the highest class. The tenure by 
which the great body of the people held their pro¬ 
perly was v^ry different. In every district a cer¬ 
tain quantity of lafid was measured out, in propor¬ 
tion to the number of families. This was culti¬ 
vated by the joint labour of tfie whole j its pro¬ 
duce was deposited in a common store-house, and 
divided among them according to their respective 
exigencies. Thq,‘members of the Calpullee, or 
associations, could not alienate their share of the 
common estate ; it was Indivisible permanent pro¬ 
perty, destined for the support of tlieir. fami¬ 
lies. In consequence of this distribution of the 
territory of the state, every man had an interest iq 
its Welfare, and the happiness of the individual 
■was connected with the publip security. 

Another striking circumstance, which distin¬ 
guishes the Mexican empire from those nations in 
America which have been already described, is the 
number and greatness of its cities. Mexico, the 
capital, is supposed to liave contained 60,OCX) in¬ 
habitants. Among the Mexicans, too, the sepa¬ 
ration of thCrfirts necessary in life had taken placB 
to a considerable extent. The functions of the 
mason, the weaver, the goldsmith, the painter, 
i ■ &e.. 



Src., were carried on by different persons, who 
jpere regularly instructed in their several' call¬ 
ing*. 

The distinction of ranks was established also 
in the Mexican empinri and a system very like 
the feudal system in s^eral European Mates was 
acted upon there. The spirit of the peoplej thus 
familiarised to subordinate, was prepared for sub¬ 
mitting to monarchical government’ * 

* In tracing the great lines of the MexicancohstK 
tut ion, an image of feudal policy in its moat rigid 
form rises to view; and* we may discern in it danse 
distinguishing characteristics: a nobility possessing 
almost independent authority, a people depressed 
into the lowest state of subjection^ anJ a king en¬ 
trusted with the executive power of the state. Its 
spirit and principles seem to have operated in tha 
New \%orld in the same manner as in the ggtient. 
The jurisdiction of the crown was extremely li¬ 
mited. All real and effective authority was re¬ 
tained by the Mexican nobles in Ifleir own hands, 
and the shadow of it only left to the king. 

The improved state of government among the 
Mexicans was conspicuous, in the taxes which they 
levied and in their mode of assessment. Taxes 
were laid on land, upon the acquisition of indus¬ 
try, and upon all commodities exposed to public 
sale in the markets. They were imposed accord¬ 
ing to established rules,’ ana each knew what share 
of the common burthen he had to bear 4 As the use 
of money was unknown, all the taxes were paid in 
kind; and from these the emperor supplied his at¬ 
tending in time of peace, and his armies during 
war.'* People who possessed no visible property 
were bound to the performance of various service*. 

vo*,. juctv. ' a By 



8y tiieif labsw fea cro w n lands were cultivated, 
public works wore carried go, and the varioqs, 
homes belonging to the emperor were built asal 
kept in repair. ■ 

Their attention to thaoeder and management 
of the police was Very asking. Public Courier), 
stationed st proper intervkls to cqpvey intelligence 
from one part of the empire to me other, lea to a 
refinement in'police not introduced into any king* 
doth Of Europe at that period. The structure of 
the capital in a lake, with artificial dykes, and 
camewaya of groat length, which served as ave¬ 
nues to it from different quarters, seems to be ait 
idea that Cook! not have occurred to any but a 
civilized jfeople, The same observation may be 
applied to the structure of the aqueducts, by which 
they conveyed a stream of fresh water from a con¬ 
siderable distance into the ■city along oqe of the 
Causeways. The appointment of a number of per¬ 
sons to cleanse Ahe streets, to light them by fires 
kindled at different places, snd to patrole as watch* 
men during the nignt, discovers a degree of atten¬ 
tion which even polished nations are late in ac¬ 
quiring. , 

Their mode uf computing time is a decisive evi¬ 
dent of their progress in improvement. They di¬ 
vided the year into eighteen months, each consist¬ 
ing of twenty days, amounting in all to 360. But 
as they obse r ved that the course of the sun was not 
eomptetad in that time* they added five days to the 
year, which they termed supernumerary, or waste j 
end as these did nofchelcof to any month, no work 
was done, rod no sacred rite performed an den i 
they wept devoted Wholly to festivity and pastime! 
Buck in fee striking esratiukn which exhibit the 

Mexicans 
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lindeons wa people ureriduraWy refined. Sal, 
£om other cireuraitanoei, our ii apt to suspect 
that in many things they did not greatly doer 
from the other inhabitants of America. 

Like the rude tribes afowd them, the Mexicans 
were incessantly engage^ in war; and the anthn 
which prompted them to hartihij^ aeem to have 
been the some. They fought to gratify flieir vrei- 
gcance by shedding the blood of their enemies. In 
Battle they woe chiefly intent on taking ppinoen, 
and it was by the number of these that they esti¬ 
mated tile glory of victtey, No captive was ever 
ransomed or spared. All were sacrificed without 
mercy, and their flash devoured wq^ the satire 
barbarous joy as among the fiercest savages. On 
some occasions it rose to even wilder eloesse s . 
Their principal warriors covered themselves with 
the skins of the unhiqJpy victims, and danoeAabout 
the streets; boasting of their own valour, and ex¬ 
ulting ever their enemies. This* ferocity of cha¬ 
racter prevailed among r 11 the nations of New 
Spain, But in proportion as mankind combine 
in social union, meir manners soften, sentiments 
of humanity arise, rend the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The fierceness of war 
abates, .and even while engaged in hostility men 
reipember what they owe one to another. The 
"savage fights to destroythe citizen, to conquer, 
The former neither pities nor spares; the latter 
has acquired sensibility, which tempers his rage. 
To this sensibility the Mexicans seem to have been 
perfect strangers j which leads us to suspect that 
B tlicir degree of civilisation must have.been very 
imperfect. 

Their funeral rites wyre not less bloody than 
thbse of the most savage tribes, On the death of 
a 3 sny 



any distinguished personage, especially of the em- 
penny-a certain number of his attendants were 
chosen to accompany him to the other world; and 
those unfortunate victims “were put to death with¬ 
out mercy, and burted in the same-tomb, 
r Though their agriculturqVas more extensive than 
that of the rovjng tribes, yet it was not sufficient 
to sOpply < then\'with such subsistence as men re¬ 
quire wfyenengaged in effort*'of active industry; 
and cpn^quently every mean was taken to preveni 
any considerable increase in their families. 

Their religious tenets, add the rites of their wor¬ 
ship, indicate no great progress in civilization. The 
aspect of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its cjivinities were clothed with terror, 
and delighted in vengeance, The figures of ser¬ 
pents, of tigers, and of other destructive animals, 
decorated their temples. FeSr was the only prin¬ 
ciple that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortifica¬ 
tions, and penaitces rigid and excruciating, were 
the means employed to appease the wrath of the 
gods, and the Mexicans never approached theii 
altars without sprinkling them with blood drawn 
from their own bodies. But of all otferings, human 
sacrifices were deemed most acceptable. Every 
Captive taken in war was brought to the temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and was sa¬ 
crificed with the most cmef rites. The heart and 
tpe head were the portion consecrated to the gods; 
the warrior,by whose prowess the prisoner had 
been seized, carried off the body to feast upon it 
with his friends. * 

- The empire of Peru boasts of higher antiquity 
than that of Mexico. But the knowledge of theii 
antknt history, which the Peruvians oould commu¬ 
nicate to their conquerors, was both imperfect and 
i uncertain \ 
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uncertain; for, beitir unacquainted jvith the art ot 
writing, the/ were destitute nf the an]/ means by 
which die memory of put transactions cm be p*e- 
lerverl with any degree of accuracy. The atupaf, 
nr knots on cords of ipfferent ooloun, whicp hare 
been celebrated as regular annals of the empire, 
imperfectly supplied the place* bf writing. Ac* 
cording to the description of Adscta, by the va¬ 
rious colours different objects were deftoted, and 
by each knot a distinct number. Thus In account 
was taken, and a register kept, of the inhabitants 
in each province, or of the several productions col* 
iected there'for public use. But they could eon* 
tribute however but little towards {Reserving tint 
memory of antient events and iftstitathms. 

Very little credit dien is due to the details which 
have Jieen given of the exploits, the bgtdes, the 
conquests, and private character of the early Pe* 
ruvinn monarch s. We can depend upon nothing 
in their story as authentic, but a few nets so inter¬ 
woven in the system of their religion and policy 
as preserved the memory of them Rum being lost, 
and upon the defcription of such customs and in* 
stitutions as continued in force at the time of the 
conquest, and fell under the immediate observa¬ 
tions of the Spaniards. 

The people of Peru- had not advanced beyond 
the rudest form of wage life, whim Mango Capec, 
and his consort Mama Ocoilo, appeared to instruct 
and civilise them. Who these extraordinary per¬ 
sonages were, we are no* able to ascertain j but, 
taking advantage of the propensity la the Peruvians 
to superstition, and particularly ef*their venera¬ 
tion for the Sun, they pretended to be the children 
of that luminary, and to deliver instructions in hi* 
pynr.aad by authority from him. Tha mui|itmk 
' , a 3 listened 
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listened and believed, and in process bf time the 
^ncedcon of Mango Capac extended their domi- 
aiao over all the regions that stretch to the west 
Of the Andes from Chili to Quito, establishing in 
every province thpir peculia 1 policy and religious 
institutions. Indeed the whole system of civil 
policy among the*Peruvians was founded on reli¬ 
gion. The inca hot only Appeared as legislator, but 
as the" messenger of heaven; and his injunctions 
were received as the mandates of the deity. His 
race was held to be sacred; rand, to preserve it di¬ 
stinct, the sons of Capac married their own sisters, 
and po person was ever admitted to the throne who 
could not claftn it by such pure descent. To these 
chwlren of the Sub, for that' was the appellation 
bestowed upon all the offspring of the first inca, the 
people looked up with the reverence due to Jteings 
of a superior order. Hence the authority of the 
inca was unlimite 4 and absolute. And all crimes, 
being consideredras insults offered to the deity, 
were punished capitally. 

The system of superstition on which the inca* 
ingrafted their pretensions to such high authority 
was of a genius very different from that established 
among tne Mexicans. Mango Capac turned the 
veneration of his followers entirely towards natural 
pbjects. The Sun, as the gtaat source of light, of 
joy, and fertility, in the creation, attracted their 
principal homage. The moon and the stars, as 
co-operating With hisu, were entitled to secondary 
Jionoyrs. Wherever the human mind is employed 
in contemplating the order and beneficence that 
really exist irf nature, die spirit of superstition is 
mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created by the 
.fears of men, are supposed to preside in nature, 
and become objects of worship, superstition as- 
i eum^p 
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mimes a more severe and atrocious form, Of )Qt| 
latter we have an example among the Mexicans,f 
of the former, among,the people of Peru. 'tin 
Peruvians offered to the Suma part of those produa* 
tions which his geni4l warmth, had called forth 
frdm the bosom of tM earth and reared to matu¬ 
rity. They sacrificed as an oblation of gratitude 
some of the animals wllich were indebted to his 
influence for nourishment. They presented <o him 
choice specimens of those works of ingenuity which 
his light had guided the hand of man in forming. 
But the incas never stained his altars with human 
blood, nor could they conceive that their b^jiefi- 
cent father, the Sun, would be delighted with such 
horrid victims. Thus the Peruvians had attained 
to a national character more mild and gentle than 
that pf any people in America, which was dis~ 
played in their government, and even ilTTiieir mi¬ 
litary system. „ 

The state of property in Peru*was singular, and 
contributed towards giving a mild turn of character 
to the people. All the lands capable of cultivation 
were divided in|o t three shares: one was consecrated 
to the Sun and to the rites of religion; the second 
belonged to the incafor the support of govenie 
ment; the third and largest share .was reserved 
for the maintenance of the people, among whom 
it was parcelled out. Neither individuals, how¬ 
ever, nor communities, had a right of exclusive 
property in the portion set apart for their use. 
They possessed it only for.a year, at the expiration 
of which a new division was made in proportion tc 
the rank, the number, and exigencies of each fa¬ 
mily. All those lands were cultivated by the joinl 
industry of the community. The people, sum' 
mooed' by a proper officer, repaired ia a body tc 
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y a ft in i their common task, while 

S i end musics! testtmacut s cheered them tp 
labour. A Mate thm eonatltuted may be oon- 
sd ss one great-fcmily, of which the several 
members wcrt bound togetl^r in closer intercourse 
than subsisted under any form of society established 
Jp America! From this ^resulted gentle manners 
Ktd mild virtues unknown in the savage state, and 
Ipith tahfqfc the Mexicans were little acquainted. 

" The distinction of ranks was, nevertheless, fiilly 
established in Peru. A great body of the inhabi¬ 
tants were held in a state of servitude, their garb 
and rictuses were of a different form from those of 
freemen. They were employed in carrying bur¬ 
thens, and in performing every other species of 
drudgery. Next to them in rank were such of the 
peope avwere free, but distinguished by no official 
pr bere3iUry hpnpurs. Above them were raised 
those whom the Spaniards call ortjones, from the 
pm aments worn Si their ears. These formed what 
may be- denominated the order of nobles, and in 
peace, as weH as in war, held every office of power 
or trust. At the head of all were the children of 
the Sun, who, by their high descent and peculiar 
privileges? were n much exalted above the art- 
|onp as these were elevated above the pepple, 
in Peru, agriculture wustnore extensive and 
parried up with grafter skill titan in any part pf 
America, m tlyat even the calamity of an unfruitful 

season was out little felt; fcrthe product of the lands 
Consecrated to tip Sun,* as well as that of those set 
apart for the |ncas, being depqsited in storehouses, 
|t remained as a tested provision far timet of scar¬ 


city. Hie use of the {dough, indeed, was unknown to 
(he Peruviana. They turned up the earth whh a kind 
pf wopden mattock; gpd in tips labour both -sexes 

3 ...... t joined 
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joined the efforts of i adflst i y. Even thcqhi ldt fety 
of the Sun set an example of activity, by cultivating 
a field near Cuzco with their own hands; and they 
dignified this function hf denominating it their tadja 
umph over the earth. • * ‘ 

The superior ingenuity of the Peruvian* is like* 
wise obvious ir^the construction of their booses and 
public buildings, some of which *are. of immense 
extent, and all of remarkable solidity. The temple 
of lachacamac, together with the palace wf the 
Lnca, and a fortress, were so connected Is to form 
one great structure above half a league in circuit., 
The walls, indeed, owing to their entire ignoranca 
of the mechanical powers, were not more dian 
twelve feet from the ground. Andfthough uiejt 
had not discovered the use of*mortar or of an/ 
other cement, the bricks and stones were joined 
with tjp much nicety, that the seams could hardly 
be discerned. The public roads and bridgfS claim 
also a brief notice. The two. great roads from 
Cuzco to Quito extended in an uninterrupted stretch 
above 1500 miles Ihe one was conducted through 
the interior and mountainous country; the other 
through the plains on the sea*eoast. The forma¬ 
tion of those roads introduced another improve-* 
ment in Peru. In its course from north to south, 
the road of the incas was intersected by all the tor¬ 
rents which roll fronrthe Andes towards-the West¬ 
ern Ocean. These were not fordable, nor could 
the Peruvians construct bridges either of stone or 
timber. They therefore formed dhbles of osier* 
of great strength, six of which they stretched across 
the stream parallel to one another, and made them 
fast on each side. These they hound together with 
smaller ropes so close as to form a compact pieces 
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i litnto had aside also tome progress hi 
They had dwnend the method of 
intuiting and refining the silver ore which they 
Stood in the channels or dug for in the earth. 
They made mirrors byhigwypolishipghard shining 
tteoei) vessels of earthen ware of different forms y 
hatchets and othfcr instruments, gome destined for 
war, and Others for labour. 

. Notwithstanding so many particulars, which 
•sea to indicate an high degree of civilization, 
ether circumstances occur that suggest the idea of 
a society still in the first stages of its improvement, 
Ip ail the dominions of the inoas, Cuzco whs the 
only place that had the appearance or was entitled 
to the name of a city. Every where else the people 
Hved mostly in-detached habitations, dispersed over 
toeadSttpor settled in small villages. Of course, 
to separation of ^professions in Peru was not so 
eomplete as among the Meaicans. The less closely 
men associate, the more simple are their manners, 
abd the fewer their wants. All the arts, accord- 
ingly, which were of daily and . indispensable uti¬ 
lity, were exercised by every Peruvian indiscrimi- 
Mtely. None but artists employed in works of 
mare curiosity or ornament constituted a separate 
elder of men, or were distinguished from other 
citizens. Another consequence resulting from the 
wint ofekies, was the little commercial intercourse 
Among the inhabitants of that great empire. But 
to unwariike spirit of the Peruvians was the most 
remarkable as well as the most fetal defect in their 
Character. By this, Peru was subdued at once, and 
almost without resistance; and to moat fbvoura- 

Ua 



tie opportunities of regaining their fieedrsn, aaddtf 
crushing their oppressors, were lost through the 
timidity of the people. This character hath de¬ 
scended to thelf posterity *. the Indians of Peru an 
now more tame and depressed than any people «4 
America. 

The cruel custom tht prevailed in -Some of the 
must savage-tribes, subsisted also among the Pe¬ 
ruvians. On the death df the incas, a considerable 
number of their attendants were put ter death and 
interred around them, that they might appear in 
the next world with (heir former dignity, and be 
served with proper respect, On the death od 
Huana-Capac, the most powerful of their jtjo- 
narchs, above a thousand victims ware doomed tfl 
accompany him to the tomb, * 
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CHAP. VI. 

» 

7%no of the other Spanish Possessions and Con¬ 
quests' in the "New World. Cinuloa. Sonar a. 
New Navai re. t New Mexico. * Chili. Tacu- 
man. Rio dt : In Plata. Terra Firm a. New 
Grenada. Galleons. Rff'ect of the Spanish Set¬ 
tlements with regard to the Colonies. Depo¬ 
pulation with respect to t Spain. Idleness and 
Poverty. Register-Ships. Trade of Acapulco. 
Revenue. 

e 

. , to 

A LTHOUGH ‘Mexico and Peru are the pos¬ 
sessions of Spain’in the New World which 
have attracted the greatest attention, yet hej other 
dominfttfs there are far from being inconsiderable 
either in extent pr value. The greater part of 
them was reduced to subjection during the first 
part of the sixteenth century by private adven¬ 
turers, who fitted out their small armaments either 
in Hispaniola or in Old Spain : and if our limits 
would allow us to follow each leader in his pro¬ 
gress, we should discover the same daring cou¬ 
rage, the same persevering ardour, the same rapa¬ 
cious desire of wealth, and the same capacity of 
enduring and surmounting every thing in order to 
attain it, which distinguished die operations of 
the Spaniards in their greater American conquest?. 
Instead, however, of entering into a detail of tins 
kipd, it will be right to give a brief desci iption of 
those provinces of Spanish America which have 
not hitherto been mentioned. 

' The .jurisdiction of the viceroy of New Spain 
’ extends 
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ject to the dominion ct-^3H HB wb.' 
tries of Ciaaloa and SonaiiilBS stretch i 
east side of the Gulf of CaliipB& i ns wtfl a* t 
mense kingdoms of New-Nivjjtrre and New Me*i 
co, which bend towards thevinest and porth/ahd did - 
not acknowledge the Sovereignty of Montezuma 
or his predeces,iV‘, are reduced, «ome to,a greater, ? 
others to a less degree of subjection to the Spanish 
yoke. They extend through the mdst delightful part 
of the temperate zone, and have a comnjunieaiicta 
either with the Pacific pcean or with the $jij£ ofi| 
Mexico, and, are watered by rivers whicJMWjjtJnljr 
enrich them but may become subservient te'Cep-i 
merce. The number of Spaniards settled in these 
provinces is extremdy small; but from the rich 
mines that have been discovered, opened, and' 
worked with success they are becoming more po¬ 
pulous,*, and may soon be as valuable as any "part of 
the Spanish"empire of America, 1 -* 

The. peninsula of California \i»s discovered by 
Cortes in the year 1536, but the Spaniards have 
made little progress in peopling it. Don Joseph 
Galvez, who was sent by the court of Spain to visit 
it, brought a very* favourable account: he found 
the pearl fishery on its coasts to be valuable, and he 
discovered mjnes of gold of 4 very promising ap¬ 
pearance. From its vicinity to Cinaloa and Sonata, 
California may, perhaps, hereafter, be no longer 
regarded among the desolate andwlnstnt useless 
districts of the Spanish empire. Oft the east of 
Mexico, Yucatan and Honduras are comprehended 
in. Jthe government of New Spain. They stretch 
from the Bay of Campeacby bey dp cf Cape Gracias 
a Dios, and derive their value principally from the 
logwood tree, which for the purposes of dyeing 
vox., xxiv. a has 
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has becofne an article in commerce of great value. 
Still farther east than Honduras lie the two pro¬ 
vinces of Costa Riga and Veragua, which are of but 
•mall value, and merit nq particular attention. 

> The most important province depending on the 
viceroyalty of Reru is Chili, the inhabitants of 
which were, in a great Measure^ independent of 
the inca3 f and foe a considerable time successfully 
resisted the aitas of the Spaniards. The moun¬ 
tainous parts of the country are still possessed by- 
tribes of* the original inhabitants, who are formida¬ 
ble neighbours To the Spaniards, with whom, dur¬ 
ing tile course of two centuries, they have been 
otyliged’to maintain almost perpetual hostility. 

That paft of Chili which may be properly 
deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow district ex¬ 
tended along the coast from the desert of Atacamas 
to the island of Chiloe, above gOO miles. | Its cli- 
matd’HS' the most delicious in the New World. 
The soil is very fertile, and accommodated to 
European productions: among these are coni, 
wine, and oil. All the fruits imported from 
Europe attain to full maturity there, and the ani¬ 
mals of pur hemisphere multiply and improve. 
Nor has Nature exhausted tier bounty on the 
surface of tire earth ; she has stored its bowels in 
varjous parts with mines of gold, of silver, of cop-, 
per, and of lead, i 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of Tu- 
cuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, and 
stretch fromtiorth to south 1300 miles, and in 
breadth more than a thousand. This country forms 
itself into two great divisions, one on the hortli 
and the otter to the south of Rio de la Plata, The 
former comprehends Paraguay, the famous mis¬ 
sions of the Jesuits, and several other districts. 

The 
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The capital of La Plata is Buenos Ayites, the most 
considerable sea-port in- South America. From 
this to\v;n a great part of the ..treasure of Chili and 
Peru is exported to Old.Spain. Most of the coun¬ 
try is inhabited by native Americans. Hie Jesuits 
were indefatigable in tljeir endeavours to convert 
the Indians to the belief of their religion, and to 
introduce among them th^ arts 8f civilteed life ; 
and they met with surprising success. More than 
300,000 families were formerly subject 'tcT the 
Jesuits, living in obedience and with an awe bor¬ 
dering on adoration. Bnt in 1767 die Jesuits were 
sent out of America by royal authority, and their 
subjects were put upon the same footing with the 
other inhabitants of the country, * 

All the other territories of S^ain in the New 
World, the islands excepted, of whose discovery 
and reduction an account has already been gjven, 
are comprehended under two great divisions; the 
former denominated the kingdoiwof Terra Fiona, 
the provinces of which stretch alflng the Atlantic 
from the eastern frontier of New Spain to the 
mouth of the Orinoco j the latter the new king¬ 
dom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
Terra Fiona is divided into twelve large pro- 
i incus, which contain a vast deal of mountainous 
country : the valleys are deep and narrow; and 
being tor a great part of the year flooded, the whole 
district is perhaps the must unhealthy part of the 
torrid zone. The plains are fertile* and produce 
great abundance of corn, fruits, and drugs. No 
place abounds more in'richrpasturage, or has a 
greater stock of black cattle. Its capital city, 
Panama, is situated upon one of the be'st harbour* 
of the South Seas. Hither is brought all the trea¬ 
sure which tlie rich mines of Peru and Chili pay 
k % .to 
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to the king, or produce upon a private account. 
In the bay is a pearl fishery of great value. The 
tdwn contains 5000 houses elegantly built of brick 
and stone, disposed in a semicircular form, and en¬ 
livened with the spires and domes of several 
churches and monasteries At Carthagena, the 
second town iq Terra Firma, the 'galleons on their 
voyage from ,Spain put. in first, and dispose of a 
con»idei£ble part of their cargo. The fleet of 
galleons f cons;sts of about eight men of war, la¬ 
den with every kind of merchandize, as well as 
■with military stores for Peru. No sooner are 
these ships arrived in the haven of Carthagena 
than expresses are immediately dispatched to the 
adjacent towns, .that they may get ready all the 
treasure which is deposited there to meet the gal¬ 
leons at Porto Bello. Here' all persons concerned 
in the various branches of'this extensive traffic 
assemble, and business of wonderful extent and 
importance is negotiated in a short time. In 
about a fortnight the fair is over j during which 
the display of gold and silver and precious stones 
on the one hand, and of all the curiosities and 
’ variety of European fabrics tfti the other, is as¬ 
tonishing Heaps of wedges and ingots of the 
precious metals are rolled about on the wharfs like 
things of little or no value. At this time an hun¬ 
dred crowns are given for a mean lodging, a thou¬ 
sand for a shop, and provisions of every kind are 
proportionably dear. 

The new kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
above the level of the'sea, that though it approaches 
almost to .the equator the climate is remarkably 
temperate. Some districts yield gold with so great 
profusion, that single labourers have been known 
to collect in a day what was equal in value to 2501. 
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Its towns are populous and flourishing. Industry 
is encouraged, and a considerable trade is carried 
on with Carthagena. 

Having traced the progress of the Spaniards jp 
their discoveries and cr.nques'ts, to that period when 
their authority was established uVer all the vast re¬ 
gions in the Ntw World still suited to their do¬ 
minion ; it remains only* to consider the effect of 
their settlements npon the countries of v^hicli they 
took possession, as well as upon their oyjn. 

Theiirst visible consequence of the establishments 
made by the Spaniards in America, was the dimi¬ 
nution of the antient inhabitants to a degree equally- 
astonishing and deplorable. But, notwithstanding 
(he rapid depopulation of America, a very consi¬ 
derable number of the native race still remains 
both in Mexico and Peru. Their settlements in 
some places are so populous as to meri^.hu»name 
of cities. In Peru, several districts, particularly in 
the kingdom of Quito, are occupied almost entirely 
by Indians; and in some provinces they are min¬ 
gled with the Spaniards, and are almost the only 
persons who practise the mechanic arts, and fill 
most of the inferior stations in society. In the di¬ 
stricts adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and 
Buenos-Ayres, the desolation is more general than 
even in those parts qf Mexico and Peru of which 
the Spaniards have taken' most full possession. 

When die conquests of the Spaniards in Ame¬ 
rica were completed, their monarohs, in forming 
the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divided them into two immense governments; one 
■.abject to the viceroy of New Spain,.the other to 
the viceroy of Peru. The jurisdiction of the far¬ 
mer extended over all the provinces belonging to 
Spain in the northern division of the American 
K g continent, 
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continent. Under that of the latter was compre¬ 
hended whatever she possessed in South Atnrrira. 
The authority of the victyoy over districts' so far 
removed from his o\j r n eye and observation, was 
unavoidably both i feeble and ill directed. A third 
viceroyalty has therefore Man established at Santa 
Fe de Eojqia, the, capital of the new kingdom of 
Granada,, the jorisdictioti of which extends over 
the whole kingdom of Terra Firma, and the pro¬ 
vince of ftuito. In subjection to the viceroys are 
other officers of different rjnks and degrees. The 
various duties assigned to each, and the several 
powers which they exercise, cannot be discussed 
in this volume. We shall the efore proceed to 
explain by whatfmeans the colonies enrich the 
mother country. 

Of all the methods by whigh riches may be ac¬ 
quire^ tint of searching for the precious Wtals 
is one of the most uniting to men unaccustomed to 
the regular assiduity with which the culture of the 
earth and the operations of commerce must be car¬ 
ried on, or who are so rapacious as not to be satis¬ 
fied with the gradual returns of profit which they 
yield. Accordingly, as soon as‘the several coun¬ 
tries in America were subjected to the dominion 
of Spain, this was almost the only method of 
acquiring wealth which orcvrre.d to the adventu¬ 
rers by whom they were conquered. All crowded 
to Mexico and Pc.u, where the quantities of gold 
ai d silver foilnd among the natives promised an 
iinexhaust: d store, faring several years the ar¬ 
dour of their researches was kept up by hope ra¬ 
ther than success. At length the rich mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, were accidentally diacmered in 
the year 1545, by an Indian, as he was clambering 
lip the mountain in pursuit of a llama which had 
1 ' strayed 
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strayed from his flock. Soon after, the , mines 
of Sacotecas, in New Spain, little inferior to the 
other ih value, were opened. Frum that time die 
working of mines has becomp the capital occupa« 
tinn of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a system 
no less complicated th§A interesting. 

The exuberant profusion with,which jhe moun¬ 
tains of the New World poured forth their trea¬ 
sures astonished mankind„ who had bcim tjccus- 
tohicd hitherto to receiv/ a penurious supply of 
the precious metals froi/ die more scanty stores 
contained in die mines of the antient liemisphere. 
According to principles of computation, which 
appear to be extremely moderate, tint quantity of 
gold and silver that has been regularly elite;ed in 
the ports ot Spain is equal in value tutour millions 
Sterling annually, reckoning from the year 1402, 
in which America was discovered, to Use present 
time. This in 311 years amounts to twelve hun¬ 
dred and forty-four millions. Immense as this sum 
is, the Spanish writers contend that as much more 
ought to be added to it, in consideration of trea¬ 
sure which has been extracted from the mines, 
and imported fraudulently into Spain without! 
paying duty to die king. By this account Spain 
lias drawn from the New World a supply of 
wealth amounting t<j nearly two thousand five 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Though the mines are the chief object of the 
Spaniards, yet the fertile countrim utiich they 
possess in America abound > with other commodi¬ 
ties of such value or scarcity as to attract a consi¬ 
derable degree of attention. Cochineal is a pro¬ 
duction almost peculiar to New Spain : die Jesuits 
bark, the most salutary simple, perhaps, and of 
most res to: a tit e virtue, that Pruvidcnce has" made 

kntivyn 
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known to man, is found only in Peru : the indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to that of any 
province in America : cocoa attains to its highest 
perfection in the Spanish 'colonies, and, from the 
grppt consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well 
asm America, it a valuably commodity: the to¬ 
bacco of Cuba ifj of more exquisite flavour than any 
brought from the New World: the sugar raised ill 
that island, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, toge¬ 
ther withylmgs of various kinds, may be mentioned 
among the natural produ tions of America which 
enrich tire Spanish commerce. To these must 61 
added the exportation of hides. The cattle from 
wlfich these, are taken range over the vast plains 
which extend fyom lluenos-Ayres towards the 
Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thousand ; and 
the unlucky traveller who nnce falls in among 
thenv may proceed for several days beforc'he can 
disentangle himself from among the crowd that 
covers the face of the earth, and seems to have no 
end. They are scarcely less numerous'in New 
Spain, and in several other provinces, where they 
are killed merely for the sake of their hides j and 
the slaughter at certain seasons is so great, that 
the stench of the carcases which are left in the 
field would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast flocks of Apierican vultures, the 
most voracious of all the feathered kind, did not 
instantly devout*them. The number of those hides 
exported in euery fleet to Europe is very great, and 
in a lucrative branch of commerce. 

When the importation into Spain of those various 
articles IVotp her rolonics first became active and 
considerable, lipr interior industry and manu¬ 
factures were in so prosperous a stale, that \\ ith 
the product of these ihe was able both to purchase 
< the 
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the commodities of the New World and to answer 
its grpwing demands. Nor was the state of the 
Spanish .marine at this period less flourishing than 
that of its manufacture* In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Spain is said to have possessed a-' 
bove a thousand merchant ships, a number far supe¬ 
rior to that of a«y natiifri in Europe in that age, By 
the aid which foreign trade and dtJinesti* industry 
give reciprocally to each otfier in tluSr progress, tha 
augmentation of both mu/ have been rUpiii and 
extensive j and Spain n*ht have reefived the 
same accession of opvde/ce and vigour from her 
acquisitions in the New World, that other powers 
have derived from their colonies. But various 
causes prevented this. * 

The same thing happens to nations as to indi¬ 
viduals. Wealth which flows in gradually, and 
with moderate incifcase, nourishes that activity 
which is friendly to commerce, and cdffs ipforth 
into vigorous exertions ; but wh*n opulence pours 
in suddenly and with too full a stffcam, it overturns 
all sober plans of industry, and brings along with 
it a taste fur what is wild and extravagant. Such 
was the great and sudden augmentation of power 
and revenue that the possessions of America 
brought into Spain, and symptoms of its perni¬ 
cious influence- soon began to appear. When 
Philip II. ascended 'the Spanish throne, remit¬ 
tances from the colonies became a regular and 
considerable branch of revenue. The fatal ope¬ 
ration of this change in the state of the king¬ 
dom was at once eonspicaous. And under the 
weak administration of Philip III. the vigour 
of the nation sunk into the lowest ifedinc. The 
inconsiderate bigotry ol that monarch expelled at 
once nearly 3 million of In* moat industrious sub- 
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Jects, at the very time when die exhausted state of 
die kingdom required some extraordinary exer- 
tions-of political wisdom to augment its numbers, 
and to revive its strength- Spain felt that her 
^manufactures were /alien into decay; that her 
fleets, which had been thj terror of Europe, were 
ruined; and diat her cointuerce yaa lost. Even 
agriculture, die-primary object of industry in 
every prosperous state, Vas neglected, and one of 
the most fertile counties in Europe hardly raised 
what was sufficient fortyhe support of its own in¬ 
habitants, The SpaniJj-dn, intoxicated with the 
wealth which poured in upon diem, deserted the 
pafhs of industry to which diey had been accus¬ 
tomed, and ^repaired with eagerness to those re¬ 
gions from which this opulence issued j till at 
length Spain was unable to supply the growing 
demands of the colonies. She had recourse to her 
neighbour,. The manufactures of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, of England, of France, and of Italy, fur¬ 
nished in abundance whatever she required. In a 
short time not above a twentieth part of die com¬ 
modities exported to America was of Spanish 
growtii or fabric, The treasure of the New World 
may lie said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. That wealth, which by an internal circu¬ 
lation would have spread dirough each vein of 
industry, and have conveyed life and motion to 
ever)’ branch of manufacture, flowed out of the 
kingdom with such a rapid course as neither en¬ 
riched nor animated it, On the other hand, tiie 
artisans of rival nations, encouraged by the quick 
sale of their commodities, improved so much in 
industry as tti be able to afford them at a rate so 
low that die manufactures of Spain were still 
farther depressed. This destructive commerce 

drained 
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drained o£F the riches of the nation, and the Spa¬ 
niards, in fact, became only the carriers of foreign 
merchandize, and the channel through which 
the precious metals flowed from America to the 
ither European states. Spajp was so much as-. 
Lonished and distressed at beholding her American, 
treasures vanish almost* Is soon as they were im¬ 
ported, that Philip III. issued an, edict, hy which 
iie endeavoured to raise copper money to a value in 
currency nearly equal to tint of silver ;*auiJ the 
lord of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was re¬ 
duced to a wretched ejpl&ient, which is the last 
resource of petty impoverished states. 

Thus the possessions of Spain in America have 
not proved a source of population and *>f wealth to 
her, in the same manner as those*of other nations. 
In those countries of Europe where industry is in 
foil vigour, every person settled in such colonies 
as are similar in their situation to those iASpain, is 
supposed to give employment to three or four at 
home in supplying his wants. \iut wherever the 
mother country cannot afford this supply, every 
emigrant may be considered as a citizen lost to 
the community ■ and strangers must reap all the 
benefit of answering his demands. 

We have already noticed the trade carried on 
by the galleons: these were fieijuently retarded 
by various accidents,.and on such occasions the 
scarcity of European goods in the Spanish settle¬ 
ments frequently became excessive; their price 
rose to an enormous height. The sigihnt eye or' 
mercantile attention did ngt fail to ubterve this 
favourable opportunity: an ample supply was 
poured in from the English, French* and Dutch 
islands; and when the galleons at length arrived 
they found the markets so glutted by this illicit 

commerce. 
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Commerce, that there was no demand for the com¬ 
modities with which thcy were loaded. To re¬ 
medy this, Spain permitted a considerable part of 
her commerce with America to be carried on in 
register ships. These were fitted out during the 
intervals between the stated seasons when die gal¬ 
leons sailed, by mercliaV^s of Seville or Cadiz, 
Upon obtaining a license from die counoil of the 
Indies, for which they paid a high premium. 

In proportion as experience manifested the ad¬ 
vantage? of carryingVin trade in this mode,'the 
number of register shifU increased; and at length 
in the year 1748, the galleons, after having been 
employed upwards of two centuries, were finally 
laid aside.From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru, but by single 
ships, dispatched from time to time as occasion 
requires. These sail 'round'Cape Horn, and con- 
vey^lires;i ly to the ports in the South Seallie pro¬ 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for which 
the people settled in those countries were before 
obliged to repair to Porto-Bello or Panama. 

It remains only to give some account of the 
trade 1 carried on between New Spain and the 
Philippine Islands. Soon after the accession of 
Philip II. a scheme was formed of planting a 
colony in these islands, which had been neglected 
since the time of their discovery. Manilla, in the 
island of Luconia, was the station chosen for the 
capital of tiiis new establishment. From it an artice 
commercial intercourse began with the Chinese; 
and a considerable number of that industrious peo¬ 
ple, allured by the prospect of gain, settled in the 
Philippine Islands, under Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the valuable 
productions and manufactures of the East, as 

enabled 
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enabled it to open a tirade with America* by a 
course of navigation the longest from land to land 
oil our globe. In the infancy of this trade, it was 
earned on with Callao on the coast of Peru, but 
afterwards it was removed to Acapulco on the 
coa-.t of New Spain. 

After various arrangements it lifts bran brought 
iruo a regular fnfm. tine or two .ships depart an¬ 
nually from Acapulco, vyliirh an* permitted to 
fairy out silver to the amount of more one 
hundred thousand pounds .{ceiling; in Upturn for 
which, they bring bat k slices, drugs, china, and 
japan wares; caliroes, Mrftitz, muslins, silks, and 
every precious article with which tlie East can 
supply the re*t nf the v.nrid. For sojne time the 
merchants of Peru w ere permitted to participate 
in this traffic, "but now it is confuted solely to 
New Spain. In consequence of this indulgence, 
tl.e iiilf.bitants of tfint country enjoy ^Ivanfciges 
nul.iiKui to the other Spaui-h colonies. The 
naicifact ures of the Fat are nofonly more suited 
to a warm climate, a:..l are more showy than those 
of Europe, but can be sold at a lower price ; while, 
at the same time, the profits upon them are so 
considerable as to*enrich all those yhu are em¬ 
ploy ed either in bringing them from Manilla, or 
vending them in New Spain. As the interest 
both of the buyer and seller concurs in las ouring 
tins branch of commerce,' it has continued in spile 
of regulations, concerted with ilie most anxious 
jealousy, to circumscribe it. Undercover of what 
the law permit to be imported, great quantities of 
India gi.oi.is arc poured into*die markets of New 
Spain; and when the Euinpeau'ships arrive at Vera 
Cruz, they tiequently find the wants of the people 
• vol. xj.iv. s supplied 



supplied by cheaper and more acceptable com 
modifies. 

Notwithstanding these frauds, the Spanish mo 
narchs receive a very considerable revciiue front 
"the American dominions. This arises from taxe- 
of various kinds, which may be divided into, 1 , 
Wliat- is paid to the sovJipign as lord of the New 
World: to thi*«lass belong the duty on the pro¬ 
duce of .the mines, and the tribute exacted from 
tire Inritons: the former is termed by the Spaniards 
the right nf sigiioty, the latter is the duty of vas¬ 
salage. 2. Info the nfcnjerous duties oil com¬ 
merce, whkh accompany and oppress it in every 
«tpp: and, 3. What acciucs to the kin® as head 
of the churc h. In consequence of this, he receiies 
the '■piritual revenues levied by the apostolic clum¬ 
ber in Europe, and is entitled likewise to the pro¬ 
fit arising from the sale of ,the bull of Cruzado. 
Thi? bnft, which is published every twd years, 
contains an absolution from past offences, and a 
permission to eat several kinds of prohibited food 
during Lent. Every person in the Spanish colonics, 
of European, Creolian, or mixed race, purchases 
a bull, which is deemed essential to his salvation, 
at the rate set upon it by government. Il is not 
ea>y to get at the amount of those various funds; 
but it is probable that the net public revenue raised 
in America does not exceed a million and a half 
sterling per annum. Spain and Portugal are, how¬ 
ever, the only European powers who derive a direct 
revenue froifl their colonies. All the advantage 
that accrues to other,nations from their American 
dominions .arises from the exclusive enjoyment of 
their trade. 1 

But if die revenue which Spain draw's from 
3 America 
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America be great, the expense of administration 
in her colonies bears full proportion to it. The 
salaries allotted to every person in public office are 
very high. The viceroys maintain all the state 
and dignity of royalty. Their courts display such* 
pomp as hardly retains .the appearance of a deler 
gated authority.* All this expense is defrayed by 
the crown. * * • 

The salaries constitute but a srrfall part of the 
revenue enjoyed by the vice"6ys. From (Be single 
article of presents made thim on lhe*anniver- 
ray of his mivte-day, a wctvoy has been known to 
receive fifteen thousand pounds sterling. Accord¬ 
ing to a Spanish proverb, the legal revenues of a 
viceroy are known : his real profits die pend upon 
his opportunities and conscience. Hence their 
commission is granted only for a very short term uf 
years; which render# them often more rapacious, 
in order quickly to repair a shattered fdOmie or to 
create a new one. But even in situations so trying 
to human frailty, there are instances of virtue that 
remains unseduced. In lire year 1772, the marquis 
de Croiz finished the term of his vireroyalty in 
New Spain with unsuspected integrity; and, in¬ 
stead of bringing home exorbitant wealth, returned 
with the admiration and applause of a grateful peo¬ 
ple, whom his government had rendered happy. 
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CHAP. VII. 

i 

‘History of the Portuguese Settlements in Antrim. 
Discovery of‘Brazil. JZxtcnt of ike Portuguese 
Empire. Conquest of Portugal. Brazil taken 
hj the Dutch: ih covered. Extent of Brazil. 
How divided and governed. Inhabitants. Tunic. 
Amaiqnia River Amazon. People. French 
Settlement of Cayenne. Dutch Settlements at 
Guiana. Chief Totalis .» Climate. InhaiitatUs. 
Productions, 

r 

HP HE discovery of America by Columbus was, 
-A as we have seen, owing originally to just rea¬ 
soning on the figure of the earth, though the par-, 
ticular land that he discovered was far from toat 
which he 'sought. Here was evidently a mixture 
of wise design and fortunate accident; but the Por¬ 
tuguese discovery of Brazil may be regarded as 
merely accidental. For, sailing with a considerable 
armament to India, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, but standing out<to sea to avoid the 
calms upon die roast of Africa, the Portuguese 
fleet fell iu u ith the continent of South America. 
Upon their return they made so favourable a re- 
'port of the land which they had discovered, that 
die court resolved to send a colony thidier. This 
was at first opposed by the Spaniat >’s, who con.-d- 
dered die country as within their dominions. Mat¬ 
ters were, however, at length accommodated by a 
treaty, in which it was agreed that the Portuguese 
should possess all diat tract of l md that lies l>e- 
tweeu the River of Amazon? and that of La 
Plata. 
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When their right was thus confirmed, . „ 
the Portuguese pursued the settlement with y ' ' 

mch vigour, that in a little time more than 1 ' 

two thousand miles of *sea-coast was colonized; 
which w»as infinitely to the benefit of llie mother 
country. Their settlements on the coast of Africa 
forwarded this .establishment, by the number iit 
negioes which they afForded thena.for thfir works. 
Hence the introduction uftiegroes into this part of 
America, and the foundation of a trainc, disgrace¬ 
ful to all concerned in it. • 

In the very meridian, of their prosperity, when 
the Portuguese vs ere in possession ot so extensive 
an empire, and so fiouiishir.g a trade in Africa, in 
Arabia, in India, in the Asiatic isles* and in the 
most valuable part of America, they were crushed 
by one of those incidents which decides the fates 
of kingdoms. DiWkhjstiap, one of their . ^ 
greatest princes, in an expedition he«kad j* ’ 
undertaken against die Moors, wys slain; by J 
which accident the Portuguese lost then- liberty, and 
were absorbed into the Spanish dominions. 

Soon after this misfortune, the same )oke that 
galled the Portuguese grew so intoleiable to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, that they threw 
it off with great fury and indignation. Not sa¬ 
tisfied with erecting themselves into an inde¬ 
pendent state, they feH upon the possessions of the 
Portuguese ; took almost all their fortresses in the. 
f'.r>4 Indies; and then turned thekavms upon Brazil, 
which was unprotected by Europe, 4nd be- ^ ^ 
traced by the cowardice of the governor of g ' 
their principal city. They u mild have over- " ' 
run the whole, had not Uie arcLbishopdon Michael 
deTexeira believed, that in such an emergency the 
l, nger of his country superseded ti*t common ob-, 
s3 * Ugctlom. 
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ligatjonsirf his profession. He took arms, an3*t 
the head of his monks, and a few scattered forces, 
put a stop to the torrent of the Dutch conquest. He 
made a gallant stand unsil succours arrived, and 
then resigned the commission with which the pub¬ 
lic necessity and his owe valour had aimed him, 
into die hands of a person appointed by authority. 
By this noble conduct the archbishop saved seven 
of the fourteen'provinces into which Brazil was di¬ 
vided : ’the rest fell iiVto the hands of the Dutch, 
p diftmi whom they were again pai tly recon- 
' quered by the Portuguese, but not without 
’ a considerable struggle, and after much 
lrys on both sides. The Portuguese agreed to pay 
the Dutch dight tons of gold, to relinquish their 
interest in this co'untry: which was accepted ; and 
they have remained in peaceable possession of all 
Brazil fill about 1/02, when the Spaniards took 
the fortress of St. Sacrament ; but by treaty of 
peace it uas res lured. 

This vast territory is but little known, partly 
from the want of science and curiosity, and partly 
on account of the thick forests which cover tlieex- 
tensiv e plains of La Plata. Though in strict alli¬ 
ance with Portugal, we hare little precise know¬ 
ledge of Brazil, and still less of the interior country 
of Amazonia. The chief city ol Brazil was for¬ 
merly Saint .Salvador, whil'd has since yielded to 
Bio de Janeiro, 

Brazil is now divided into eight independent go¬ 
vernments, besides that of Rio de Janeiro, of which 
alone the governor retains the style of viceroy of 
the Brazils, The discovery and improvement of the 
gold and diamond mines, about one hundred 
leagues to the N. W., have secured to Janeiro a 
decided preponderance. But all the provinces 
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■re growing fast into opulence and importance; 
and we are informed by sir George Staunton, 
that they manufactured of late years several of the 
most necessary articles for their own consumption, 
and their produce was so considerable that the ba> 
lance'of trade began to he already in their favour; 
and remittances of bullion were made to them 
from Europe, in return for the overplus sf their ex¬ 
ports beyond their imports, TheMiamond mines 
belong exclusively to the ciWn ; and orffe fifth of 
the gold is exacted. There are also Numerous 
taxes and impositions* whicli instead, of enlarging 
the revenue are the great causes of its diminution. 

The European settlers in Brazil are fond of plea¬ 
sure, but extremely observant of the Ceremonies of 
religion. Labour is chiefly peiformed by slaves, 
about twenty thousand negroes being annually im¬ 
ported, The natives are said to be irreclaimable 
ravages, who chiefly subsist apart oniSie coSst be¬ 
tween Janeiro and San Salvador, The harbour of 
Ilio Janeiro is capacious and excellent; surround¬ 
ed by a fertile country, and protected by the cas¬ 
tle of Santa Cruz, tin the vve-t is the city of St. 
Sebastian, commonly called Rio tie Janeiro, built 
on a tongue of land, the hills and rocks behind 
being crowned with woods, convents, houses, and 
churches. The sLreets are generally straight and 
well paved. Water*is .supplied bg an aqueduct 
after the Roman plan ; lor, notwithstanding the 
name, there is no river of any note. 

The trade of Brazil is very greaf, and increases 
every year. Of the diamonds there are supposed 
to le returned to Europe to the amount of 130,0001. 
annually. This, with the sugar, tlfc tobacco, the 
hides, and the valuable drugs for medicine and 
manufactures, may give some idea of the import¬ 
ance 
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Pice of this traffic, Toot only to Portugal, but to all 
the tnrdihg powers of Europe. 

Amazonia was discovered by Francisco Orellana, 
about the year 15GO, who, in returning from Peru 
tailed down the rivgr Amazon to the Atlantic 
ocean. On the. ban (is of the river he observed 
companies of women in arigs. On {hat account he 
called the founts Amazonia, or the Land of Ama¬ 
zons, and gave<he name of Amazon to the river, 
which, formerly had been called Maragnon. The 
Spaniards were never able to effect a settlement 
there; but five Portuguese li^ve some small colonies 
r>n that part of the coast which lies betwixt Cape 
North and the mouth of the Amazon. This river 
is one of the.largest in the world. It runs a course 
from west to east of about three thousand miles, 
pnd receives nearly two hundred other rivers, 
some of which are not inferior in magnitude f to the 
Danube or the Nile. The breadth of this river at 
its mouth, where i it discharges itself by several 
channels into the ocean, almost under the equator, 
is one hundred and fifty miles, and atone thousand 
five hundred miles from its mouth it is forty fa¬ 
thoms deep. In the rainy seasqfi it overflows its 
banks, and waters and fertilizes the adjacent coun¬ 
try', . ' . . . 

The Indian nations inhabiting this extensive 
tract of the globe are very ‘numerous; and the 
banks of almost every river are inhabited by a dif¬ 
ferent people, who are governed by their caziques, 
distinguished from their subjects by coronets of 
beauti f afafeatliers. Tlify are idolaters, and wor- 
s 4jjwBH& ,K1 g e3 °f their antient heroes. In their 
iJflHBpi they carry their gods with them. 
flHHftKsessions of the French on the continent 
W AflNftca arc very inconsiderable, They were 
■<" ' formerly 
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formerly the lords of Canada and Louisiana, but 
have now lost all tooting in North America. On 
the southern continent, however, they have still a 
settlement, which is called Cayenne, in Guiana. 
The chief town is Caen, or Cayano, in whiclf 
there arc twelve hundred white‘inhabitants, ex¬ 
clusive of the "garriso*. The coast is very low, 
lint within land there aiy fine Tfills, proper for 
almost every specie's of cpltivatfon. But the 
Frpnch have not yet extended them so far aff they 
might. The soil and climate seem unexception¬ 
able, but during ti e rains many parts are inun¬ 
dated. The dry season is from June to October, 
and the heaviest rains are in our winter season. 
Cayenne pepper is the principal pro&uct of. this 
country; besides which, they export sugar, cocoa, 
vanilla, and indigo. 

Tint Frenrlx hav& also taken possession o£ the 
island of Cayenne, which is situated dTthe mouth 
of the river of the same name.* It is about forty- 
five miles in circumference, aniTis reckoned very 
unhealthy. To this place the tyrant Robespierre 
banished many of the best men of France, for po¬ 
litical offences. fl?he Corsican Buonaparte has 
made use occasionally of this island for the same 
purpose. 

After the Portuguese had dispossessed the Dutch 
of Brazil, they formed settlement* in Guiana, 
A. D. 1 d 63 ; but four years afterwards they were 
expelled by the English, whose def endant* form 
part of the colony, which was given back to the 
Dutch, in exchange for*New York, in 11)/ti. 
Ihitch Guiana is to the N. W. of the French set¬ 
tlement, and is often called Surinam? from a river 
of that name on which the capital is situated. The 
chief towns are Paramaribo, on the western bank 

of 
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of the Surinam, and New Middleburg near die 
N. W. extremity of the colony. Demerara is a 
settlement on a river of that name. Issequibo is 
another Dutch settlement on the Spanish Main, 
which surrendered tp the English in 1781, but 
which was not considered pf sufficient importance 
to be retained. , r 

The climate of this country is reckoned un¬ 
wholesome. The wet‘and dry seasons are al¬ 
ternate, e&ch for abourthree mdnths. It is one of 
the richest and most valuable colonies belonging to 
the United Provinces; but it is in a less prosperous 
situation than it was some years since, owing to the 
wars in which they have been engaged with their 
fugitive negroes, whom they treated with great 
barbarity, and who are become sufficiently nu¬ 
merous to form a kind of colony in the woods, 
and to be really formidable enemies to their former 
masters. Under the command of chiefs elected 
from among themselves, they have cultivated lands 
for their subsistence j and, making frequent in¬ 
cursions into the neighbouring plantations, revenge 
themselves upon their old oppressors. The chief 
trade of Surinam consists iii sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, flax, skins, and very valuable dyeing drugs. 

The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddish-brown aboriginal 
natives of America. Thy promiscuous inter¬ 
course of these different people has likewise gene¬ 
rated several intermediate casts, whose colours de¬ 
pend on their ‘degree of consanguinity to either 
Whites, Indians, or Negroes.—There are so 
many birds of various species, and remarkable for 
the beauty uf'their plumage, in Guiana, that several 
persons in the colony have employed themselves 
with their dependents very advantageously in 

killing 
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killing and preserving them for the cabinets of na¬ 
turalists in different parts of Europe. The torpedo, 
or electrical eel, is found in the rivers ctf Guiana. 
But the immense number and variety of snakes iu 
this country form one of its ghief inconvenienciesi 
It is said that several jrears ago. one was' killed 
■which measured 33 feet in length, and in the 
largest part three feet in circumference. The 
Jauba is a peculiar amphibious animal .of small 
■size, about the size of a pi£ four month-old, co¬ 
vered with fine short hair ; its flesh is paeferred to 
all other kinds of meat.. The quassia, tire castor-o'il 
nut, the cassia, the palm-oil, the cowhage, the 
balsam of capivi, and ipecacuanha, arc all natives 
here. An herbaceous plant called tmolies grows 
here, whose leaves are the latest of any yet 
known: they lie on the ground, and have sometimes 
attained the almost incredible length of thirty 
feet, b'y three feet in width. So admirable sTma- 
lerial for covering has not beeq bestowed on this 
country in vain; most of the houses are thatched 
with it, and it will last for years without repair. 
Gum raoutchouc is produced from a large tree in 
Guiana, and is uged for vessels of various kinds 
and for torches. A small tree called caruna yields 
a farinaceous nut, from which thelndi.ms prepare a 
slow poison, the instrument of jealousy or revenge. 
Still more certain is the. Ticuna poison, which is 
prepared from the roots of the mbnees, that in¬ 
habit the entangled forests of these immeasurable 
swamps, and are a shelter to the* panthers, the 
serpents, and all those monstrous and abominable 
reptiles that generate in this pestilential atmo¬ 
sphere. • 
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CHAP. VIII. 
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Henry VII. nntliorhes Ctilot to make Hi monies. 
Cal at tafia possesion , of n .greet Part of 
Xm ill Amnice. Patent granted to Sir Uniter 
Rnleigli. Lmilnn ahd Plymouth Campania. 
Pilritvns persetuteft, anti go to Amrricu. Tluir 
Chwrattn and Sufferings. Maryland an Asy¬ 
lum for the Roman Catholics. Liberal Polity 
of England to her Settlements. Importance of 
'the American Colonics. Wars with Ironic. 
Washington's Erpnlitinns. Hopes roncchrd of 
his future Cclflri/y. General Peace. American 
Commerce limited ly Grcat-Pritain. Stamp 
Ait. Opposition to it. Repealed. Declaratory 
yfrt. Rian fur truing Glass, Ten. ts’i'j Ame¬ 
rican Opjuititjnn, in ichith Boston tales the 
/rad. Quarries between the Military and Inha¬ 
bitants. Three nf the batter hilled. Latters 
from Governor Hutchinson intercepted by. Dr. 
franklin. Dr. frunklin dismissed from his UJ- 
jh c. 


TTTAVTNCt discussed in (lie former chapters .if 
J J- this 11 ''.lime llie subject of the Spanish and 
Portuguese discoveries and settlements on the con¬ 
tinent of America, w e now proiveiLto those that 
v, ere made under the auspices of our outy country, 
which will lead us to take a connected view of die 
History of ijie United States to the present times j 
in the course of which we shall, as far as our 
limits will allow, exhibit a distinct historical, poli¬ 
tical. 



tical, and geographical view of the northern con¬ 
tinent of America*, 

- Henry VII. of England, by the exertion of an 
authority similar to thjtt of pope Alexander f. 
granted to John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, and h:» 
three sons, who were subjects and natives of Eng¬ 
land, a commission “to navigate all parts of the 
ocean for the purpose of discovering islands, coun¬ 
tries, regions, or province*, either of Gentiles or 
Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown Jo all 
Christian people, with power to set up his stand¬ 
ard, and to take possession of the same as vassals 
of the crown of England." Ey virtue of this com¬ 
mission Sebastian Cabot, one of the sons, ^ y 
explored and took possession of a greatipart ' ' 

of the North American continent, in the " ' 
name and on behalf of the king of England, This 
discovery was made jn consequence of an attempt 
to find It north-west passage to Chinaman ertter- 
prise in which he failed, but which led to more 
important consequences. • 

For the space of more than half a century after 
the discovery, the English neither navigated the 
coast nor attempted to establish colonies. Tiie 
first English patent which was granted for ^ y 
making settlements in the country, was T ’ „' 
issued by queen Elizabeth to sir Hum- ' 
phrey Gilbert. Shortly, after she licensed Mr. 
Walter, afterwards sir Walter, Kaleigff " to ^ y 
search for Heathen lands not inhabited' 1 ' ' 

by Christian peopleand granted tt> him, 
in fee, all the soil within 20y leagues of the places 


* See the Table at the end of the volume, 
f See page £4 of this volume. 
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■where has people sliould make their dwellings. Un¬ 
der his auspices an inconsiderable colony took pos¬ 
session'of that part of the American coast which 
flow forms North Carolina. In honour of the virgin 
squeen, his sovereign, he gave to the whole country 
the name of Virginia. These first settlers, and others 
who followed them, were ^either destroyed by the 
natives, iremovsd by succeeding navigators, or 
died without leaving ahy behind to tell their me¬ 
lancholy story. N6 permanent settlement was 
effected‘till the reign of James the First, He 
granted letters patent to .Thomas Gates and his 
. associates, by which he conferred on them 
tV. t: “ all those territories in Amerira which 
were not then possessed by other Christian 
princes,” and which lay between die 34di and45tl» 
degree of nordi latitude. They were divided into 
two companies. The one, consisting of adventurers 
of the city'of London, was called the London com¬ 
pany; die odier r consisting of merchants of Ply¬ 
mouth and som® other western towns, was railed 
the Plymouth company. The adventurers were 
empowered to transport diither as many English 
subjects as should willingly accompany them; and it 
was declared, “ diat the colonists and tiieir chil¬ 
dren should enjoy the same liberties as if they had 
remained or were born within the leaim.” The 
n nionjh of April is d*s epoch of die first pef- 
rnanent settlement on the coast of Virginia, 
100/■ f | ie ua nie dien given to all that extent of 
country which now forms the original Thirteen 
States. The emigrants.took possession of a peninsula 
on the nordiern side of James River, and erected a 
town in honour of their sovereign, w liich they called 
James-Town. In a few' months diseases swept awav 
one half of their number; wliich greatly distressed 
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and alarmed the others. Nevertheless, within 
twenty years from tire first foundation of James-- 
Town, upwards of 9000 English subjects had, at 
different times migrated»thither,'of whom at this 
period only 1800 remained alyve. • 

Thirteen years elapsed after James-Town be¬ 
gan to be builf, befiye any permanent settle¬ 
ment was effected in the northern-colony, Vari¬ 
ous attempts for that* purpose? had. failed, 
nor was the arduous business arcofllplkhed 
till it was undertaken by men who wrte influ¬ 
enced by higher motives than the mere exten¬ 
sion of agrirulture or commerce. These were 
denominated in England Puritans, from a desise 
of farther reformation in the established church, 
and particularly for their mention from cer¬ 
tain popish habits and ceremonies which they 
contended led to idolatry, So violent was the 
zeal of the majority for uniformity in ^natter? of 
religion, that popular preachers, among the Pu¬ 
ritans were suspended, imprisoned, and mined, 
for not using garments or ceremonies which their 
adversaries acknowledged to be indifferent, And 
towards the end of spleen Elizabeth's reign an act 
was passed for punishing tlio.se who refused to 
come to church, or were present at any conventicle 
or meeting. The punishment in certain cases was 
perpetual hani-.hment; find upon t!iose_wlu> should 
return without license, death was to be inflicted, 
'lies cruel law increased the number of Puritans. 
Some suffered death, others were b'ui'shcdj and 
not a few, to avoid thcic evils, voluntarily exiled 
themselves from their native country. Of this 
number was a congregation under Ac* pastoral 
care of Mr. John Robinson, who, to elude their 
persecutors, removed to Holland. There they con- 
T 2 turned 
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tinued ten yean highly esteemed by the natives j 
^ jj when, on account of the morals of the 
16 m Dutch, which in their opinion were too 
Ul lax, they 'began (0 think of a second re- 
ftioval, lest their offspring should conform'to the 
bad examples daily befose them. They had also 
an ardent desire of propagating religion in foreign 
lands, and of separating themselves from all the 
existing establishments in Europe. Au applica¬ 
tion Was made to James for fall liberty of con¬ 
science ; "but he promised only to connive at and 
not molest them. They inevertheless ventured, 
arid sailed to the number of one hundred and one 
faem Plymouth, and arrived at Cape Cod in No¬ 
vember 1640. They formed themselves into a 
body politic undhr the crown of England, and em¬ 
ployed themselves in making discoveries till the 
endof the year. Within six months of thtyr land¬ 
ing they Buried 44 persons out of the number 
that went out. • Animated with a high degree of 
religious zeal, they supported every hardship with 
fortitude and resolution. The prospect of an ex¬ 
emption from ecclesiastical courts, and of an un¬ 
disturbed liberty of worshipping their Creator in 
the way that was agreeable to their own con¬ 
sciences, were/ in their estimation, a sufficient 
counterbalance to all that they underwent. 

This handful of people laid the foundation of 
New-England, and from them sprung all those 
who have since inhabited Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island. The 
Puritans, to which sect die first emigrants be¬ 
longed, were a plain industrious people, and 
strict obsefvers or the moral and social duties. 
According to their principles, the Bible was the 
sole rule both of faith and practicej and the im- 
, position 
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position of articles of faith, inodes of worship, ic, 
-was subversive of natural rights, and an usurpation 
of power not delegated tp any mgn nr body ot men 
whatever, ft is to be lamented that these prin¬ 
ciples of religious liberty ceased to operate on the 
emigrants soon after they came into the possession 
of power. In 'the eleventh year.aftcr tljeir ^ jj 
arrival in America, they resolved tljat “no g ' 
man should bo admitted to She freedom of ^ 
their body politic, but such as were numbers of 
their churches;" and afterwards “that none but 
such should share in’the administration of civil 
government, or have a voice in any election.” In 
a few years more they had so far fbjgotten tlTeir 
own sufferings, as to press for.uniformity in re¬ 
ligion, and to turn persecutors in order to accom¬ 
plish it. As -the intolerance of England peopled 
Massathnssetts, so the intolerance of $at province 
made many emigrate firm it, and gate rise to 
various distant settlements, whityi in the course of 
years were formed into other provincial establish¬ 
ments. Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and New 
Hampshire sprung from Massachusetts, and their 
early growth was greatly accelerated by her im¬ 
politic zeal for uniformity. The country which 
ttas subdivided into these four provinces had been 
r*illed New England, ever since the year l6l4. 
The propriety of classing them untlJr one general 
name became more evident, from their being set¬ 
tled by the same kind of people, aonnected with 
each other by blood, uniformity of manners, and a 
shnilarity of religious antf political sentiments. 
The early population of this northern, country was 
rapid, in the short space of twenty jears from 
its first settlement, 21,200 persons ariived in 
2 f)6 vessels; w hen, from a change in public affairs, 
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the emigration from Old to New England in 8 great 
measure ceased. 

. n Maryland was tjie third English 'colony 
g g settled in North America j but the first 

J ' which from ife beginning was erected into 
a province of the empire. 1 The first emigration to 
this place (jonsistpd of about 5lOO gentlemen, chiefly 
of the Roman catholic (religion. Calvert, their 
leader, purchased the right of the aborigines, and 
with theig consent took possession of the town, 
which he called St. Mary's. He continued care¬ 
fully to cultivate their friendship, and lived with 
them on terms of perfect amity. The lands which 
hah thusbeej] ceded were planted with facility, be¬ 
cause they had already undergone the discipline of 
Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured. 
The Ruman catholics, unhappy in their native 
land,, and dgsirous of a peaceful asylum, welit over 
in great numbers to Maryland. Lord Baltimore, 
to whom the province had been granted, laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity on the broad 
basis of security to property, and of freedom in 
fipligion. While Virginia persecuted the Puritans, 
numbers of them passed over to this new province, 
the assembly of which had enacted, “ that na 
persons, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
should be molested in respeqt of their religion, or 
in the free exercise thereof." The prudence of 
one colony acquired what the folly of the other 
had thrown away. Thus in Massachusetts the 
Puritans persecuted various sects, and the Church 
of England ia Virginia Ixarassed those who dis¬ 
sented from t the established religion; while the 
Roman catholics of Maryland tolerated and pro¬ 
tected the professors of all denominations. 

'The distractions which convulsed England for 
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twenty-five years left no leisure for colonizing; 
fyut as soon as Charles II. was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, it was resumed with greater 
spirit than ever. By charters granted by . j, 
this sovereign Connecticut, BJiode-Island, . L. ' o 
and Providence plantations were rendered 1 
pure democracies. Every power, legislative, ju¬ 
dicial and executive, was invested in the" freemen 
of the corporation, or their delegates; and the 
colyny was under no obligation to communicate its 
legislative acts to the national sovereign. 1 

In the succeeding ywr a patent Was granted to 
lord Clarendon and others, comprehending that 
extent of country which now forms the ^ jj 
slates of North Carolina, South Carolina, ' 
and Georgia. In the following year king 
Charles gave to his brother Janies, duke of York, 
a patent which included New York and New 
Jersey. 

At this period Charles gave, to 'Wil- ^ ^ 
liam Penn a patent for Pennsylvania; and y^ ’ 
some time after he obtained a farther * 
grant of the land on tiie western side of the 
Delaware, and south of Pennsylvania, which was 
formed into a separate government, and is now 
the slate of Delaware. Notwithstanding these 
Charters, Mr. Penn did not think himself invested 
with the right of the soil till he had purchased it 
from the native proprietors. 

In this manner was the English North Ameri¬ 
can continent parcelled out into distinct govern¬ 
ments. Little did the founders foresee of the 
consequences both good and evil that were to 
result to the Old World from discovering and 
colonizing the New. When we consider the im¬ 
mense quantities of gold and silver which hav e 

Honed 
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flowed,from it into Europe; the subseqtentinrrease 
of industry and population; the prodigious exr 
tension of commerce, manufactures, and naviga¬ 
tion ; and tlie influence of the whole on manners 
end arts; we see' such an accumulation of good, 
•s leads us to rink Columbus among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. 1 But when we 
consider the injustice dijne to the natives; tlie ex¬ 
tirpation- of many of tjjeir numerous nations, whose 
names are now not even known; the havoc made 
among the first settlers; the slavery of the 
Africans, to which AmeJica lias furnished the 
temptation; and die many wars which it has oc- 
caf ioned; we contemplate such a mass of misery 
as may lead "one to doubt whedier die evil has not 
outweighed the good. 

The. advantage which the emigrants to America 
expected from the protectioi! of their native so¬ 
vereign, anefthe prospect of aggrandisement which 
the monarch anticipated from the extension of 
bis empire, madJ the former very solicitous for 
charters, and- the latter very ready to grant them. 
Neither reasoned clearly on their nature, or well 
understood their extent. In le'ss than eight years 
5 500 miles of sea-coast were granted away; and -o 
Jitde did they who gave or they who accepted of 
charters understand their own transactions that in 
several cases the same groiinct was entered by con¬ 
tradictory grants, some of which extended to tlie 
South Sea, over, a country whose keadth is yet 
unknown, and whirh to this day is unexplored. 

Ideal as these charters w ere, they answered a 
temporary purpose. Hie colonists uiposed con¬ 
fidence iri ibelli, and were exeired to nidustiy on 
their credit. And it is worthy of observation, 
that of the thirteen colonies, no one, Georgia 
, 1 except, tl, 
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excepted, was settled at the expense of go¬ 
vernment. Towards the settlement of that 
southern frontier, considerable sums have at dif¬ 
ferent fimes been granted by parliament; but 
the twelve more northern provinces had been 
wholly settled by private adventurers. Nor does 
it appear that any compensation for their lands 
was ever made to the* aborigines ..of America by 
the crown or parliament i*f England. But policy 
ns well as justice led the colonists to purchase and 
pay fbr what they occupied. This was. done in 
almost every settlement^ and they prospered mctu 
who by justice and kindness took the greatest pains 
to conciliate the good-will of the natives. 

The legal and constitutional history f>f the colo¬ 
nies, in their early periods, affords but little in¬ 
struction 4 . It is sufficient to observe, that in less 
than eighty years from the first permanent English 
settlement in North America, the twopriginahpa- 
tents granted to the Plymouth and London com¬ 
panies were divided and subdivided into twelve 
distinct and unconnected provinces; and in fifty 
years more a thirteenth, by the name of Georgia,, 
was added to the .jouthem extreme of the other 
establishments. To each of these there was ul¬ 
timately granted a form of government, resem¬ 
bling, in its most essential parts, that which was 
established in the parent, state; and agreeably to 
the spirit of the British constitution,%mple provi¬ 
sion was made for the liberties of the inhabitants. 
In some of the provinces the inhabitants chose 
their governors and other public officers, and their 
legislatures were under little or no control. In 
others, tire crown delegated most of Jts power to 


* See Tabic 11. at the end of the volutnk 
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particular persons, who were also invested with 
the property of the soil. In those which were 
most immediately dependent on the king, he ex¬ 
ercised no higher prerogatives over the colonists i 
Jhan he did over their fellow subjects in England j 
and his power oyer the provincial legislative assem¬ 
blies was not greater than what he was constitu¬ 
tionally vps ted twth over [lie house of commons 
in the mother country. * 

It „is remarkable, that though the English pos¬ 
sessions in America were far inferior in natural 
riches to those which fell tp the lot of other Euro¬ 
peans,, yet the security of property and of liberty 
derived from the English constitution gave them 
a "consequence to which the colonies of other 
powers have never attained. The wise and liberal 
policy of England towards her colonies, during the 
first century and a half after Jheir settlement, had 
a considerable influence in exalting them to this 
preeminence. She gave them full liberty to go¬ 
vern themselves,.and to pursue their respective in¬ 
terests in such manner as they thought proper. 
Their trade was open to every individual in the Bri-' 
tisli dominions : they participated in that excellent 
form of government with which the parent isle 
was blessed, and which has raised it to an admi¬ 
rable height of agriculture, commerce, and manu¬ 
factures j and trial by jury was established among 
them. 

From the operation of these general principles, 
the American settlements increased in number, 
wealth and resources, with a rapidity which sur¬ 
passed all previous cal cal ation. Neither untient 
nor modern .history can produce an example of co¬ 
lonies governed with equal w isdom, or flourishing 
with equal rapidity. In the short space of one 
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hundred and fifty years their numbers had in¬ 
creased to three millions, and their commerce to 
such a degree as to be more than a third of that of 
Great Britain. They alio extended their settle¬ 
ments fifteen hundred miles op the sea-coast, ani 
three hundred miles to the westward, 

The good effects of a wise policy and equal go¬ 
vernment were not only discernible in raising the 
colonics of England to a preeminence over .those of 
nthe'r ‘European nations, but ift raising som£ among 
themselves to greater importance thai* others. 
Their relative population and wealth were by no 
means correspondent to their respective advantages 
of soil and climite. The New England province^, 
though possessed of comparatively a Imrren ruuil-* 
try, improved much faster than others which were 
blessed with a superior soil and milder climate. 
Their first settlers w< ,r<‘ animated with a high de¬ 
gree of fhat religious ten our which exoites to gteal 
undertakings, llicy also granted their vacant 
lands to individuals, who personally cultivated 
them. In their towns they extended the benefits 


tit education and religious instruction. By these 
means industry and ^morality were propagated, and 
useful knowledge generally diffused; so that, in 
proportion to their respective numbers, it is pro¬ 
hibit that no other country in the world contained 


more sober orderly cilieeiis, and fewer who were 
profligate and abandoned. Luxury w* s estranged 
from their borders. Enervating wealth and pinching 
pov erty were both equally rare. Etfrly marriages, 
and a numerous offspring, 'pere common; hence 
population increased, and the inhabitants generally 
possessed that happy state of mediocrity which fa¬ 
vours the improvement both of mind and bodv 
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" New York joined New England. Pennsylvania, 

which was chiefly settled with quakers, and which 
gave perfect liberty of conscience and an exact 
equality to all srcts, was equally flourishing with 
•New England. The progressive improvement of 
Pennsylvania may,be estimated from the increase of 
its trade. In the year 1/04 that province imported 
goods from the •mother country, amounting in va¬ 
lue only to 1154991 .; hut in 1772 to the \ alue of 
more than half a million staling:—an increase of 
nearly fifty to one. 

In Maryland and Virgipia a policy less favour¬ 
able to population took place. The church of 
England was incorporated with the first settlement 
of Virginiaq'and in the lapse of time it also became 
the established religion of Maryland. In bbth these 
provinces that church possessed a legal preemi¬ 
nence, and was maintained,.at the expense not 
only of its flM’ii members, but of those of all other 
denominations: jvhich deterred great numbers, es- 

t ecially the pre.sbvterians who had emigrated from 
reland, from settling within the limits of these 
governments, and fomented a spirit of discord be¬ 
tween those who belonged Inland those who dis¬ 
sented from, the established church. 

In these and the other southern provinces do¬ 
mestic slavery was common. Though it was not 
by law forbidden any wjieve, yet there were com¬ 
paratively very few slaves to the north of Mary¬ 
land. The religion of the quakers produced their 
uni Led opposition to all traffic in the human race. 
Many individuals of other sects discountenanced 
it; but the principal ground of difference on this 
head, between the northern and southern provinces, 
arose less from religious principles than from di¬ 
ll male 



mate and local circumstances. Slavery is, how¬ 
ever, at all times attended With mischievous conse¬ 
quences. It is inimical to the proper education ol 
vouth. ' Industry and temperance, virtues essen¬ 
tial to 1 the health and vigour of both mind anj 
body, are with difficulty practised where the la. 
hour of slaves procures an abundance not only ol 
the necessaries but of* the delicacies of life, ane 
where perpetual opportunities occur for early, ex¬ 
cessive, aud enervating indulgences, Besides, ir 
settlements where the soil is cultivatedUby slaves, 
it soon becomes unfashionable for freemen to la¬ 
bour ; than which no greater evil can befall a coun¬ 
try. Idleness is the parent of rice, while labqpi 
of all kinds favours and facilitates tin practice ol 
virtue. • 

By the influence of these causes, the southern 
provinces, though possessed of the mo t fruitful 
soil and the mildest climate, were far inferior ti 
their neighbours in strength, population, industry, 
and weal til; and this infer'ority increased or dimi¬ 
nished with the number of slaves in each pro¬ 
vince compared with the number of freemen. 

The first emigrants from England for colonizing 
America, left ilia mother country at a time whet 
the dtead of arbitrary pov.er was the predominant 
iu-si. n ot the nation, ii ;cqit ihe charter ol 
"Georgia in the year 1^0all the English colonies 
obtained their charters, and then gnSLest numbel 
of European settlers, between the ) ears 1G03 ant 
l6S8. During the whole of this period was tba< 
great struggle between prerogative and privilege 
tarried on in England, till it terminated in a revo¬ 
lution highly favourable to the iibertias of the peo¬ 
ple. A variety of concurring causes led the inha¬ 
bitants of the colonies to cherish an arddht.love ol 
v ol. xxiv. V iadepend- 



independence, and a desire to maintain all those 
right* and privileges which they conceived to be 
inherent to their situation. They had not only the 
image but the suhstance of the English constitu¬ 
tion; . They chose most of their magistrates, and 
paid them alt. They had, in effect, the sole direc¬ 
tion of their internal government. The chief mark 
of their subordination consisted in making no lavs 
repugnant to the laws of'their mother country ; in 
their submitting to Have such laws, as they did 
make, repealed by the king} and in obeying those 
restrictions that were laid on their trade by parlia¬ 
ment. 

JJnder such favourable circumstances, the colo¬ 
nies in the Hew World had advanced nearly to 
the magnitude of a nation, while the greater part 
of Europe was almost wholly ignorant of their pro¬ 
gress. And, indeed, they themselves, though 
gradually rising higher in the scale of political im¬ 
portance, did not appear sensible of their own con¬ 
sequence. One K' the first events which drew on 
p the colonies a share of public attention, 
was the taking Louisburg from France, 
‘ J while drat country was «t war with Great 
Britain. This war was scarcely cmled when an¬ 
other began, in which the colonies were distinguish¬ 
ed parties. It was commenced in the following 
. jj manner :—A grant df six hundred thousand 
1740* acre, ' ant * ‘ n neighbourhood of the 
Ohio was made out in fas our of certain 
persons in Westminster, London, and Virginia, 
who had associated urder die title of the Ohio 
company. At this time France was in possession 
of the country on both sides of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, as well as of Canada, and wished to 
form a communication between the two extremi- 
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ties of her territories in North America, "fel arm 
.therefore alarmed at the scheme in agitation by 
the Ohio company, as the land granted to them lay 
between the northern * and southern settlements, 
Remonstrances against British encroachments, b* 
they -were called, having been made in rain by the 
governor of Canada, the French at length seized 
some British subjects; gnd, persisting* in . tj 
theif claims to the country on ttie Objo 7 i ’ 
a:> part of Canada, streng thened themselves 1 . ‘ 

by erecting new forts in its vicinity, anS at length 
began to seize and pAunrter every British trader 
found on any part of the river. This, at first, pro¬ 
duced retaliation; but upon the violences hiding 
repeated, the governor of Virginia determined 
to send a suitable person to the French comman¬ 
dant, to demand the reason of his hostile pro¬ 
ceedings, and to insist on his evacuating % fort 
he baa lately built. Major Washington was the 
person pitched on for this service. He was only 
twenty-one years of age whence set out on" an 
expedition which was more than four hundred 
miles distant, and one half of the route led througS 
a wilderness inhabited only by Indians. He pro¬ 
ceeded on foot, attended by a single compani¬ 
on, with his provisions on his back. He arrived, 
•and delivered his nqpsage to the French com¬ 
mandant ; but it made no impression* It was, there¬ 
fore, resolved to oppose with arms the encroach¬ 
ments of the French on the British territories. 
Virginia raised three hundred men, put them un¬ 
der the command of Washington, now a colonel, 
and scut them towards the Qhio, # An engage¬ 
ment took place, in which the French were de¬ 
feated, With nine hundred men, besides Indians, 
they returned to the charge: against thesd Wash- 
v 2 ington 
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ington made a brave defence, Jbut at length ac¬ 
cepted of honourable terms of capitulation. 

The policy of repressing \h& encroachments of 
the French on the British colonies was geperally 
Jpproved botli in England and America. It was, 
therefore, determined to take effectual measures 
for driving them from theoOhio, and also for re¬ 
ducing Niagara," t''own-jpoint, and the other posts 
which tjiey held within the limits claimed by the 
king of Great Britain. To effect the first purpose, 
genera’ Bi’addock was sent from Ireland to V lrginia 
with two regiments, and Was there joined by as 
many more. He was a brave man, but destitute 
of the other ( qualifir ations of a great officer. He 
alighted the couptry militia and the Virginia offi¬ 
cers. Colonel Washington begged permission to 
go before him and scour the woods with his pro- 
vinqjal troops: but this was refused, The general 
with fourteen hundred men pushed on incautiously 
till he fell into ah ambuscade of French and In¬ 
dians, by whom he was defeated and mortally 
wounded. The British troops were thrown into 
confusion; but the prov incials, more used to Indian 
fighting, were less disconcerted’. They continued 
in.an unbroken body under colonel Washington *, 
«m 1 , by cov ering the retreat of the regulars, pre- 


* The braverjr and patriotism of colonel afterwards gene- 
Til Washjugton were so conspicuous at this period, that 
th^most important services were cfpected of him. In a 
sermon preached before a company of volunteers in Vir¬ 
ginia,'August 17, 1755, by the Ai;v. Samuel Davie*, (he 
authdr refers to him in (he following words: “ I m;.y 
opine out to the public that heroic youth, colonel Wash¬ 
ington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved ; n so signal a spanner for some important ser¬ 
vice to his country,” 
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rented their being cat off entirely. For tyro dr thnger 
rears after -this, the war was carried Oft against 
France withoutVigour or success: but whenMiv$ 
Pitt was placed at the Bead of (he ministry, public*: 
iffairs assumed a new aspect. Victory every whore 
crowned tire British arms •, and in a short time the 
French were disposs^sed not .only of all the fin¬ 
ish territories on which they’hdtt encroached, but 
ilso.of Quebec, the capital, of th’eir antient pro¬ 
vince, Canada*. * • 

In the course of this war. Borne of (he colonies 
nade exertions so far beyond their reasonable 
junta, as to merit a reimbursement from the na- 
ional treasury : but this was not universally • the 
■ase. In consequence of internal dilutes, the ne¬ 
cessary supplies had not been railed in due time by 
ithers of the provincial assemblies: this did not 
iccord with the vigorous and decisive genius of '* 
VIr. Pitt, who is said to have told Wr. Franklin, 

‘ that when the war closed, if die should be in the 
ninistry, he would take measrtes to prevent the 
:olonies from having a power to refuse or delay 
he supplies that might be wanted for national pu^ 
roses." As nftdh, however, as money or men 
vere wanted from'the colonies, requisitions were 
nade to their legislatures, which were generally 
aid cheerfully complied with. Their exertions, 
vith a few exceptions, were great,^nd manifested 
t serious desire to carry into effect the plans of 
jreat Britain for reducing the power of France. 

In the prosecutioivof this war, the colonies fitted 
>ut four hundred privateers, and furnished nearly 
wemy-four thousand men to co-operate with the 
British regular forces in North ASnerica. Thu 


* Soc Mavor’i History of England, voi. 11 , p *3M—5. 
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pMJcess oflhfc former* tlies activity of the latter ; 
convenience of their harbours^ and their 
lity to the West India islands, made.the co- 
Tgreat acquisitions ft) Britain and formidable 
adversaries to France- From their growing im¬ 
portance the latter had much to fear. Their con¬ 
tinued union with Great JSritain threatened the 
subversion of thte commerce and American posses¬ 
sion* of France.’ <® v ~' 

* 4 j* 1 At the general peace, Canada was ceded 
'VlfSn td Great Britain by France j and the two 
' 0J ' Floridas by Spain: vher posse?sions, there¬ 
fore, in the New World, were of an extent equal 
in'dimensions to several of the kingdoms of Eu¬ 
rope, The'possession of Canada in the North, 
and of the Floridas in the South, made her sole 
mistress of the North American continent, 

From the first settlement of English America 
till the doses of this war, the conduct of Great Bri¬ 
tain towards her tt.'Junie,- affords an usetnl lesson 
to those who ard-disposed to colorization. She 
treated them as a judicious mother does her duti¬ 
ful children. They shared in every privilege be¬ 
longing to her native sous, and but slightly felt the 
inconveniences of subordination. The catalogue 
off .their gries ances was small, aud chiefly related 
to a .few acts which operated against colonial ma- 
nufoctures, J’hese were mostly evaded, but if 
tamed into execution would have been slightly 
inconvenient, aud only to a few. 

. n Till this period the colonial regulations 
n ' seemed l o have had no other objeci in view 
1 ' 041 but tire common good of the whole em¬ 
pire : exppptitins to die cqntrary were few, and had 
bq appearance af system. When the approach of 
iJifecploptes to manhood made them more capable 
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of resisting imposition#, Great E ri fa in changed '$# 
fcntienl system under which her colonies had long 
flourished. When policy would have dictated re-S 
luxation of authority, she rose id her demands and 
multiplied her restraints, Fpr some time befo.fc 
and after the termination of the war, a consider¬ 
able intercourse had b^en carried on between the 
.British and Spanish colonies, cunV'sting ftf the ma¬ 
nufactures of Great Britain,, imported by the for¬ 
mer and sold by the latter, by which the British 
colonies acquired gold and silver, and ft’ere ena¬ 
bled to make remi u antes to the mother country. 
This trade, though it did nut clash with the spirit 
of the British navigation laws, was forbidden iiy 
their letter. On account of the advantages which 
all parties reaped from this intercourse, it had long 
been connived at by persons in power; but, at the 
period* ailuded to, some new regulations jvere 
adopted, by which .t was almost destin ed. So sud¬ 
den a stoppage was a serious blow to the northern 
colonies. It was their misturftme, that though 
they stood in need of vast quantities of British ma¬ 
nufactures, their country produced very little that# 
afforded a direct, nffnittance to pay for them. They 
were, therefore, under a necessity of seeking else¬ 
where a market for their produce, and, by a cir¬ 
cuitous i oute, acquiring the means of supporting 
their credit with the brother countjy. Thi\ they 
found by trading with the Spanish and French co¬ 
lonies in their neighbourhood. Fjom them they 
obtained gold, silver, and valuable commodities, 
the ultimate profits of which ceutred in Great 
Britain. This intercourse gas a life to business of 
every denomination; and why it shoulUbe stopped, 
could not be accounted for by the ^nericang, 
without supposing that the ruler; of Great»Biitaiu 
* .yera 
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Were jealous of their adventurous commercial spi¬ 
rit. Their actual sufferings were great* but their 
apprehensions were greater. Instead of viewing 
the parent state, fa they had long done, in the light 
bf at} affectionate mother, they conceived her as 
beginning to be influenced by the narrow views of 
an illiberal step-dame; o 
- In September,° the trade between the British, 
French,, and Spanish ^colonies was in some degree 
legalize!!, but under circumstances that brought uq 
relief to the colonists, Indeed, the act passed on 
the occasion granted certain duties to the king 
upon goods imported, which were the produce 
of a colony not under the dominion of his ma¬ 
jesty. Till that act passed, none avowedly for the 
purpose of revehile was to be found in the parlia¬ 
mentary statute, book. The wording of it made 
the,colonists fear that parliament would* go on 
in charging them with such taxes as they pleased. 
The imposition of duties for the purpose of raising 
a revenue in America was considered as a danger¬ 
ous innovation. 

1 The national debt of Great Britain amounted at 
this period to nearly a hundred and fifty millions ; 
and while the. minister was digesting plans for dimi¬ 
nishing this heavy burthen, as it was then thought, 
he conceived the idea of raising a substantial re¬ 
venue in the (British colonies from taxes laid by the 
parliament of the parent state. This in England 
was a very popular project. And in March wa3 
p passed the memorable stamp act, by which 
. 'g ' it was enacted,“that certain instruments of 
' ' writing, as bills, bonds, &c., should not be 

valid unless they were drawn on stamped paper, on 
which a /duty was laid. No sooner was this act 
published in America, than it raised a general 
.. Harm. 
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alarm, The people were filled with apprehen¬ 
sions at an act which they supposed to be an at¬ 
tack on-their constitutional rights. The colonies 
1 petitioned the king and jftrliaruent for a redress of 
the grievance, and formed ,associations for dies 
purpose of preventing the importation and use of 
British manulactuies up til -the act should .be,re¬ 
pealed. In this opposition Virgirfia took*the lead: 
a nunjber of resolutions \dere passdti by the house 
of burgesses, wliicli declared those to be fenemka 
to their country, who should, by writing%>r speak¬ 
ing, maintain that any person or persons, other 
than the general assembly of this colony, have any 
right or power to impose taxes on the people.” » 

Upon reading these resolutions, (he boldness 
and novelty of them affected une'of the members 
to such a degree, that he cried out " Treason, 
treason!” They were, nevertheless, well received 
by the v people, and forwarded to th» other pro¬ 
vinces. Till these appeared, ii» was the general 
opinion that the act would be'quietly adopted. 
The countenance of so respectable a colony as Vir¬ 
ginia confirmed the wavering and emboldened tha 
timid. Oppositiorf assumed a bolder face. The 
fire of liberty blazed forth from the press; some 
well-timed publications set the rights of the colo¬ 
nists in a plain but strong point of view; the 
tongues and pens of fpirited citizeqp laboured in 
kindling the latent sparks of patriotism, and the 
flame spread from breast to breast till it became 
general. 

A new mode of displaying resentment against 
the friends of the stamp act, of which there were 
many in America, began in'Massadhussetts, and 
was followed by the other colonies, ^few gen¬ 
tlemen hung in effigy the stamp-master at 

Boston; 



t maribers from town and,country 
came to 'see it. A spirit of enthusiasm was 
diffused among the spectators, and in the evening 
it was cut down and carried in procession by the 
^populace, shouting," Liberty and property for 
ever! No stamps!” They next pulled down a new 
building lately erected by Mr. Oliver the stamp- 
master; 'thence 1 they proceeded to his dwelling- 
house, ■ beforti which they beheaded the ,effigy, 
and at Hie same time broke the windows of his 
house. ‘These violences were repeated upon the 
dwellings of several oftioers under government, 
both at Massachusetts and in the adjacent colonies, 
i From the decided opposition to the act, which 
had been fcxhibited in the colonies, it became 
necessary for Gfeat Britain to enforce or repeal it. 
Both methods of proceeding bad supporters. Dr. 
Franklin, who on the passing of the act had'written 
to 'his friertd in, America, and emphatically said, 
“ The sun of liberty is set: you must light up the 
candles of indusfly and economy,” was afterwards 
examined at the bar of the house of commons, and 
contributed to remove prejudices, and to produce 
a disposition friendly to the repeal. 

Some speakers of great celebrity and weight 
in both houses of parliament denied the right of 
taxing the colonies: among these were lord 
Camden in the house of peers, and Mr, Pitt in 
the house of commons, " My position,” says 
lord Camden^ " is this, I repeat it, J will main¬ 
tain it to my last hour: Taxation and representa¬ 
tion are inseparable. This position is founded on 
the laws of nature. It is more, it is an eternal law 
of nature. Tor, whatever is aonan’s own no other 
man has,t right to take from him without his 
consent, and whoei er does it commits a robbery.” 

’ , Mr, 
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Mr. Pitt justified the colonists in opposing the 
stamp net. . " You have no right,” said he, “ to 
tax America. ,1 rejoice that America has resisted. 
[Three millions of our fellow subjects so lost to 
every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up their ■ 
liberties, would be fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest.” At length the repeal of the 
stamp act was finally carried. This event . ~ 
gave great joy in London! Ships "in thc.y^..' 
rivej; Thames displayed their qplours, and ‘ 
houses were generally illuminated in mdhy parts 
of the metropolis. Thu news of the repeal was 
received in the colonies with universal joy, and 
the trade between them and Great Britain was re» 
newed on the most liberal footing. * 

The stamp act was not repealed on American 
principles; nor without declaring “ that parlia¬ 
ment ha$, and of right ought to have, power to 
bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.” 
bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the ad¬ 
vantage gained, overlooked the statute which is 
generally known by the title of the declaratory act, 
and which in one short sentence not only de¬ 
prived them of liberty and property, but of every 
right incident to humanity. 

It was evident to the thoughtful and considerate, 
that from the ungracious manner in which the stamp 
act had been repealed, ministers had nqt abandoned 
the project of raising a revenue in the colonies. 
The stamp act was brought forward and carried 
under the auspices of Mr. Grenville ; *and now Mr. 
Charles Townshend, chancellor of die ex- . ~ 
chequer, pawned his credit to accomplish 
that in which Mr. Grenville had faifed. l/a7 ' 
He accordingly brought into parliament a.bilt for 
grauting duties In the British colonies on glass, 

paRpr, 
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paper, painler’s-cnlours, and ten, which was 
wards passed inln a law. This ant kiudh i the 
resentment of the Americans, and excited ,j £<’■- 
neral opposition* to the “measure; so that pnrlia-| 
B A D 111 onl ,n the, course of three years aban- 


doued t'ue whole tax, except. threepence 
11 ' per pov, d on all tea impel ted. 

Previdu-ly itrihis both houses of parliament had 
concurred in'a joint dddress to his majesty, in 
which'they pit deed themselves to support him in 
such larDier measures as might be found necessary 
to maintain the c ; vil magistrates in a due execution 


of the laws in Mr.saehussct s, and beseeriied him 
to direct the governor to take the most < tYortual 
methods fflr procuring the fullest into ; union 
touching all trfmons, kc. committed within the 
government since the 30th day of December iyt ; y, 
in-order to bring the offenders to trial wjjhin the 
realm of Gseal Britain, pursuant to the provisions of 
the statute r,f the 3/ith of Henry VIII. The latter 
part of this address, . hich proposed the bringing 
delinquents nom MasracliusseUs to be tried in 
Great Britain fur crimes committed in America, 
underwent many severe anirfiadversions, and led 
the house of burgesses of Virginia to adopt some 
very strong resolutions expressive of their oppo¬ 
sition to such proceedings. These were imitated 
in other colonies. And-at'Boston they contemptu¬ 
ously re-shipped the goods sent out for sale, This, 
it is probable, was the ultimate cause of the re¬ 
peal of all^the duties, except of that on tea. Yet 
this, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of 
the colonists, and their opposition to parliamen¬ 
tary taxation continued and increased. 

It was not the inconvenience of paying the duty 
that was the cause of the opposition; it was the 
t . principle. 
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piirciple, which if once admitted would have sub- 
jci lee the colonies to unlimited parliamentary 
ta-at un, without ihe privilege of being repre¬ 
sent'd.' The ri.fol. abstractedly considered, was 
tlinied', and thi' smallest attempt to establish tha 
r'eiii! by precedent was uniformly resisted. The 
ixdnu.es, theiefure, entcri d into measures to 
encourage their own ni5mifnclures,and tr» retrench 
the uses of foreign superfluities, so4ongas the free 
impottaiinn ci tea was prohibited. • , 

TVom die royal and ministerial assurances given 
hi fivonr of Amenra, in the year l/Ct), and the 
‘.ihu'i'iient t'poal in tlv. 1 next yeifr ot live-sixths 
i. ’ the duties which had been imposed in l/Gj, 
mg< her with the eomupicnt icrewalof the mer- 
c,. 'iilu intercourse between Great Britain and the 
t‘f ionics, many hoped that the contention between 
t' 1 . two t‘onutiic.7 win iinaliy closed. In all 
the pi evinces, except Massai hus.-etts^appearaiftes 
»i auetl to favour that opinion.^ Many incidents 
oj.i rated there to the ; lejudice.of that harmony 
w' idi had begun elsewh 1 ’’ - to return. The sta¬ 
tioning a military force at ig them was a fruit-, 
till sui re of uneasiness. The royal army had 
bun brought thither, with the avowed design of 
enforcing submission to the mother country. 
Speeches from the throne, and addresses from 
parliament, had taughfc the soldiers to look upon 
ti e inhabitants as a factious, turbifleut people, 
.who aimed at throwing oft’ all subordination to 
Great Britain. They, on the othtfo hand, were 
accustomed to look on the Epmy as instruments of 
tyranny, sent on purpose to dragoon them out of 
their liberties. Reciprocal insults «oured die 
tempers, and mutual injuries embittered the pas- 
sie ns, of the opposite parties. But the Tir^f open 
vol. xxiv. x niDture 



rupture took place on the 2d of March, between a 
private soldier of the 2gth regiment and an in¬ 
habitant. On the 5th a more dreadful scene was 
printed. Hie soldiers,-when under arms, were 
pressed upon, insulted, and pelted b j a mob, 
wBb dared then)' to Are. In this situation one of 
the soldiers, who had received a blow, fired at the 
supposed 1 aggressor. This was followed by a 
single discharge from she others. Three of the 
inhanitahts were k’lled, and five dangerously 
Wounded) The town was immediately in commo¬ 
tion, and nothing but the promise of removing 
the troops out nf the town prevented the inlia- 
btfants from falling on the soldiers. The killed 
were buried in one vault, and in a most re¬ 
spectful manner, to express the indignation of the 
people at the slaughter of their brethren by soldiers 
quartered among them, in violation of tiipir civil' 
liberties. Rreston, the captain who commanded, 
and the party wli/i fired on the people, were com¬ 
mitted to prison,- and afterwards tried. Two were 
found guilty of manslaughter, and the rest were 
_ acquitted. 

The events of thid tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made subset vient to 
important purposes. The anniversary of it was ob¬ 
served with great solemnity. Eloquent orators were 
successively employed to dftliver an annual oration, 
to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in their 
minds. 

The obstacles to returning harmony were in¬ 
creased by making theigovemor and judges in Mas¬ 
sachusetts independent of the province. Formerly 
they had been paid by yearly grants fiom the as¬ 
sembly, r but about this time provision was made 
for paying their salaries by the crown. This thej 

made 
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made as the foundation of an impeachment against * 
Mr. Justice Oliver, before the governor ; but he 
excepted to their proceedings as unconstitutional. 
The assembly, nevertheless, pfoed two important 
points: they rendered the governor more odious tt> 
the inhabitants, and increased the public respect 
for themselves, as the; counterpart of the British 
house of commons, and as the ‘guardians of die 
rights of the people. , ; 

> A personal animosity subsisted between gover¬ 
nor Hutchinson and some distinguished patriots in 
Massachusetts. Tl»e* flame was increased to a 
high pitch by letters that had been written by Hut¬ 
chinson, Oliver, and others, to persons in povfer 
and office in England; in which they recommended 
measures to secure the obedience of the people. 
These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
agent sof the province, who transmitted thega to' 
Boston. The indignation which was fxcited by this 
discovery knew no bounds. Thefhouse of assembly 
aent a petition and remonstrance fo the king, ^ ^ 
charging their governor, &c. with being ‘ ’ 

traitors to their country, and with, giving '' * 
false and partial information: at the same time 
they prayed for justice apinst them, and their 
speedy removal from their places. 

The consequence of this petition and remon¬ 
strance was die acquittal'of the goveanor, Ac. and 
the removal of Dr. Franklin from die office which 
he held under government, as deputy post-master. 
This was considered as an insult offered to their 
public agent, who was bound as such to givehiscon- 
stituents every information respecting dieir char¬ 
tered rights. But Dr. Franklin’s only offence was 
not the transmission of these letters: heshad taken 
a decided part in favour of America; had*wiitten 
x 2 «onie 
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some small tracts which were obnoxious to govern¬ 
ment, particularly one entitled “ Rules for redu¬ 
cing a great Empire to a small one,” ami was, ill 
fact, become the'idol of his country. 

For ten years there had been but little intermis¬ 
sion to the disputes between Great Britain and her 
colonies, and th£ ground ef the controversy was 
canvassed in every company. The more the Ame¬ 
ricans read, reasoned,,and conversed on the subject, 
the mure ,they were convinced of their right to 
the exclusive disposal of their own property : his 
was followed by a determination to resist ,11 en¬ 
croachments on that palladium of British thirty. 
Tory were gs fully satislied of their right n refuse 
and resist parliamentary taxation, as the ruling 
powers of Great Britain were of their right to de¬ 
mand and enforce submission to it. 
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CHAP. IX. 

• • 

Opposition to the Revenue‘System. East-India 
Company send Tea. Bostonians throw it over¬ 
hoard. Conduct of,Parliament towards Boston 
and Canada. Americans assimlle. ’Appoint a 
Congress. An Army appointed* Seise the Can¬ 
non and Ammunition in lihode-Island, 'and at 
Portsmouth. Battle of Lexington* General 
Gage's Proclamation. Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
Its Consequences. Meeting of Congress. Their 
Arrangements. General IVashingtnn nppoirtted 
Commander in Chief. Attack on \uebcc. De¬ 
feat and Death of Montgomery. Termination 
«/' ‘.he Royal Government. 

• . * 

W E are now entering upon a n?w nera of the 
American controversy. The duty on tea had 
been retained when the other duties had been gi¬ 
ven up, avowedly for the purpose of exhibiting the 
right of parliament to tax the colonies, The Amf- 
ricans denied that right, and discontinued the im¬ 
portation of the comnn Jity ; and while no attempt 
was made to introduce tea into the colonies against 
this declared sense of^the inhabitants, these oppo¬ 
sing claims were in no danger of coiision. 

As the resolution of the colonies not to import 
nr consume tea had in a great measure deprived 
the English government of a revenue from this 
quarter, a scheme was fotmed for introducing tea 
into America under cover of the E^t-India com¬ 
pany. For this purpose an act was passed enabling 
the company to export all sorts of teas* duty free, 
x 3 'to 
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to any place whatever. Several ships laden wit! 
it -.vert- immediately sent to the American rolo- 
nies, and factors appointed to receive and dispose 
of their cargoes. ‘ 

' The Americans, determined to oppose the reve¬ 
nue system in every possible shape, considered tin 
attempt of the fast India rumpany to evade die re¬ 
solutions of the cn.ouics, and dispose of their teas 
in America, as an imlirert mode of taxation, sanc¬ 
tioned by authority of parliament, They assembled 
in vaiious'places, and in the large commercial 
towns took measures to prevent the landing of the 
tea. Committees were appointed, and armed with 
extensive powers, to inspect merchants’ books, ta 
propose tests, and make use of other means ta 
frustrate the designs of the East-India company. 
The same spirit pervaded the people from. New 
Hampshire to Georgia; and at Philadelphia the 
inhabitants pissed some strong resolutions, declar¬ 
ing all those to be'enemies to their country, who 
should countenance in any way the unloading oi 
the sale of the obnoxious ji; tide. But at Boston 
Vue tea shared a more \ iolent fate. Sensible that 
tio legal measures could prevent its being landed, 
and that, if once landed,*it would as certainly be 
disposed of, a number of men disguised as Indians, 
A p on the 18th of December, entered the 
j ' ships, isnd threw overboard three hundred 

/1 ' and forty chests of it, which was the pro¬ 
portion belonging to the East-India company. And 
with so much union and system did the colonists 
act, that there was not a single chest of any of the 
cargoes sentymt by the East-India company, on 
this occasion,’ sold for their benefit. 

No suoimr did the news of tills destruction of 
' the 
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the tea reach Great Britain, than the parliament 
rt’sohid tn punish that devoted town: ac- . n 
roniingly an art was passed to “discontinue ^ ' ' 

the landing and discharging, fading and 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandizes, at 
the town of Boston, or within the harbour.” 

This act threw the inhabitants (>f Mas.vichussetts 
into the greatest consternation. Bet fortunately for 
them it was not the only statute made at that t time: 
biit it,was also enacted, th:ft the town,meetings, 
sanctioned by charter, should be either disconti¬ 
nued, or subject to stall restriefnns as rendered 
them ot no value j and that persons indicted for 
any capital offence committed in obstructing tta 
power* of magistracy, might, tit the pleasure of 
the goternor, be sent to another colony, or even 
to Great Britain, to take their trial for such otlenee. 

Petflioj's against these b.lls, couched in btfoug 
and pointed ianguage, wen: presented to parlia¬ 
ment, as they were pacing the'two houses; and 
the lords of the minority erteird a solemn protest 
against the passing them. On one of these ocero 
sious colonel Barr.* moo had ever been theadwi- 
tate of liberh , coneiuded tut admirable speech by 
saving,You are u tiding the lint of human out¬ 
rages to the people of America, by subjecting them 
in effect to military elocution : instead of sending 
them Uie olive bianch, you lone s»nt the naked 
sw r ord. What inaducns i.. it that prompts you to 
attempt obtaining Ui.it by force, which may, with 
so much more facility and certainty, be procured 
by lequisition ? lb-trad y’our odious'exertions of 
authority, and remember that the fus^step towards 
making them euiiliib.ite to your wants is to recon¬ 
cile them to }imr got eminent,” • 

The parliament did not stop here : buf before 

•thev 
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they completed the memorable session, they passed 
an act respecting the government of Quebec. The 
principal objects cf the bill were, to asceltain the 
jimits of the province, which were now made to 
extend southward toi the Ohio, and westward to 
the banks of the Mississippi, and northward to 
the boundary of, the Hudson’s Bay company: to 
establish a legislative council, the members of 
which wore appointed by, and removeable at the 
pleasure pf, the crown: to confirm French laws, 
and a trial without jury in civil cases: to secure to 
the Roman catholic clergy the legal enjoyment of 
their tithes from those who were not of their own 
religion. The revenue of the province was con¬ 
signed to the support of an unlimited civil list, and 
the administration of justice; the judges holding 
their offices and salaries during pleasure. 

Among tlje more southern unionists, it \tfas ima¬ 
gined that this bill was intended to conciliate the 
inhabitants of C^hada, and make them fit instru¬ 
ments in the hands of government to reduce them 
to a stale of slavery. But these measures did not 
intimidate thr Americans: th»y rather served to 
confirm their former apprehensions of the evil de¬ 
signs of government, and to unite the colonies in 
their opposition. A correspondence of opinion 
with respect to the unconstitutional acts of parlia¬ 
ment produced an uniformity of proceedings in 
the colonies, Most of them entered into spirited 
resolutions, or this occasion, to unite with the 
Massachusetts in a decided opposition to the un- 
:onstitutiorial measures of the parliament. The 
1st of June,, the day on which the Boston port-bill 
was to take place, was appointed to be kept as a 
lay of hifmiJiation, fasting, and prayer, through* 
iut the colonies, to seek the Divina direction and 
‘ aid. 
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a : tl, in fhnt critic.il and gloomy juncture of affairs. 
This act ol dcvotioii was considered by the people 
as -Mi lannble ..pngd to 1,-feaveii for the justice of 
tire; i h'.sc, and designed to manifest theirdepend^- 
cnc'- " t the Almighty for success.in maintaining it 
r n. l their hostile brethren. The prayers and 
. >vr&es of the clergy, who we,re friends to llieir 
so. .ng roimlry, and v. Ijo had by (heir exemplary 
c .outlet secured the confidence of the pefplt;, had 
g Vat influence in encouraging their hewers to en¬ 
gage in defence of tin ir rights: and to them has 
been justly ascribed no inconsiderable share of the 
success and vietnry t‘\at crowned tiie American 
arms. , * 

The minds of .the people being thus prepared, 
the lrieiids of liberty of Massac!.usreiu petitioned 
the governor tj com one the as-imbly ; which be- a 
ing refused, a general meeting of tin* inhabitants 
was called toge'imr. About eight thousand met, 
and passed several spirited resolutions, in which 
it was determined to a*,enable a continental con¬ 
gress. In this the people generally concurred; anj 
deputies being appvintecl, the congress met on the 
26th of October, 3 774. 

In this first session the proceeding; were cool, 
deliberate, and loyal; hair they were marked wills 
'unanimity stud vigour., 'JV*. first drew up a state¬ 
ment of their rights; then a petition to the king. 
They afterwards signed an association to suspend 
the importation of IlriLi-.ii g ioc’.s, and the exporta¬ 
tion of American produce, until their grievances 
should be redressed. They sent an acldress to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and another to die 
people of America: in the former they enumerated 
the oppressions of parliament, and <!fied upon 
their British brethren net to aid die ministry in en¬ 
slaving 
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slaving their American subjects: in die latter they 
endeavoured to confirm the people in a spirited and 
unanimous determination to defend their constitu¬ 
tional rights, , ■ 

1 In the mean time, every thing in Massachusetts 
wore the appearance of opposition by force. A new 
council foy the governor had been appointed by the 
crown: new judges were.appointed, and attempted 
to proceed in the execution of their office. But the 
juries refused to be sworn in under them; and in 
some counties the people assembled to prevent the 
courts from entering upon business, 

The day for the annual muster of the militia ap¬ 
proached. General Gage, the governor, apprehen¬ 
sive of some violence, had the precaution to seize 
the magazines of ammunition and stores at Cam¬ 
bridge and Charleston, and lodged them in Boston. 
Thio measure, with the fortifying of that neck of 
land which joins Boston to the main land at Hox- 
bury, caused an universal alarm and ferment. Se¬ 
veral thousand people assembled, and it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained from falling upon 
the British treops, 

A general assembly had been summoned to meet 
previously to this; and notwiths landing the writs had 
been countermanded by the governor's proclama¬ 
tion, on account of the violence of the times, and 
the resignation of several of the new counsellors, 
yet representatives were chosen bv the people, who 
met at Salem, resolved themselves into a provincial 
congress, and adjourned to Concord, about twenty 
miles from Charleston. On their meeting there, 
they chose Mr. Hancock president, and proceeded 
to business. 

This congress addressed the governor with a re¬ 
hearsal of their distresses, and took the necessary 
1 step* 



steps for defending their fights. They regulated 
the militia, made provision for supplying the trea¬ 
sury, and furnishing the people with arms; and such 
was their enthusiasm and union, that the recommen¬ 
dations of the pro\ incial ’congreA had the force of 
laws. , , * 

General Gage, governor of Massachusetts, was in¬ 
censed at these measures : he declared in his answer 
to their address, that Britain cou'l^ never harbour 
the iiiack design of enslaving her subjects^ and he 
ptfolished a proclamation, iu*which he insiriuated 
that such proceedings amounted to rebellion. He 
also ordered barracks tit be erected for the soldiers, 
but found great difficulty in procuring labourers 
"either in Boston or New York. • 

The governor’s proclamation w^s unavailing; the 
provincial congress appointed a committee to draw 
up a plan for die immediate defence of the province. 
It was fesolved to enlist a number of the inhabitant? 
tinder the name of minute men, wife were under 
obligation to turn out at a minute’s warning. 
Priddle, Ward, and Pomeroy, wSre elected officers 
to command those minute men, and die militia, in 
case they should bewailed to action. , A committed 
of safety, and one for supplies, were appointed. 

The same congress met again in November, and 
raised twelve thousand men, one fourth of whom 
■were minute men,, aryl received immediate pay. 
They also sent to New Hampshire, Rhode-Island, 
and Connecticut, to inform them of die steps taken, 
and to request their co-operation ia making up an 
army of twenty thousand men. Committees of 
diese several colonies met,‘and setded’their plans. 
The period of commencing opposition to Gage's 
troops was determined to be whenever they marched 
tmt with their baggage, ammunition, and artillery. 

• *A pro- 
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' A proclamation had been issued by ‘he Icing, pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of military stores irons liii- 
tiin, which reached America in the inner end of 
the year 17/d- JnunediaHy the people of 1'bodc- 
Island seized upon and removed limn the public 
lottery forty pieces of cannon : soon after four hun¬ 
dred men attacked the castle at Portsmouth; they 
sustained ,1 fire fp-nt three fiav-poumlcrs and small 
arms; but before they co'dd be ready for a.second 
lire, thcvisssailai’ts stormed the fort: some secured 
and conlin-d the garrison, while others broke open 
the powder-hnnse, and took away the contents. 

. jy In the following February, colon el Leslie 
^was scut v. jell a detachment of troops from 
' ,//,J ‘ ilosion, to take possession of some cannon 
at Salem. But the people had hitelligei’ce of ths 
design, took up the draw-bridge in that town, and 
prevented the troops fiom passing, until the cannon, 
’were secured. In April, colonel Smith and major 
Pitcairn were sent with a body of abotit nine hun¬ 
dred troops, to destroy the military'stores which 
had been collected at Concord. It is generally be¬ 
lieved that another, and perhaps the principal ol - 
ject of the expedition was to seize on the persons 
of Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who had nndced 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to genera". Gape. 
At Lexington, the militia were collected on a 
green, to oppose the incursion of the British forces. 
These were fi.cd upon by the British troop,, and 
eight men killed on the spot. Tne militia were 
dispersed, and the troops proceeded to Concord, 
where they destroyed a few stores. But on their 
return they were incessantly harassed by the 
Americans, who, inflamed with resentment, fired 
upon them from houses and fences, and pursued 
them even> to Boston. The loss of die British in 
' 4 thus 
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this expedition, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounted to two hundred and seventy-three men. 
Here, then, was spilt the first blood, in a war which 
ultimately severed America firoiji the British em¬ 
pire. liexington opened the first scene of this greaj 
drama, which iu its progress exhibited the most 
illustrious characters anrl events, and closed with a 
revolution important ttf the righte.and liberties of 
jiwnkind. , . 

This battleroused all America. Thcmlfitip col¬ 
lected from every quarter, and Boston»in a few 
days was besieged by twenty thousand men. A 
stop was put to all intercourse between the town 
and country, and the inhabitants were reduced y> 
the greatest distress for want of provisions. Ge¬ 
neral Gage offered to permit the people to depart, 
provided they would deliver up their arms. The 
people complied; but the general refused to stand, 
by his Engagement. . * 

In the mean time a small number of men, to 
the amount of only two hundred and forty, under 
the command of colonels Allen and Easton, with¬ 
out any public orders, surprised and took the Bri* 
tish garrisons at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
without the loss ot a man. 

A martial spirit now pervaded all ranks of men in 
the colonies. 1 hey believed that their liberties were 
"in danger, and were generally disposed to risque 
their lives in defence of them. The*animated vo¬ 
taries of the equal rights of human nature consoled 
themselves with the idea, that thodgh their whole 
sea-coast should be destroyed, they could retire to 
the western wilderness, and enjoy the luxury of 
being tree; and it was observed in coffgress by one 
ofthe South-Larolina delegates,» Our houses, be¬ 
ing constructed of brick, stone, and wood, though 

V0L ‘ XXIV - X destroyed 
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destroyed may be rebuilt: but liberty once gone is 
lost for ever." 

Resistance being resolved ou by the Americans; 
the pulpit, the press, the bench, and the bar> seve¬ 
rally laboured to unite and encourage them. The 
clergy of New England were a numerous and re¬ 
spectable body, who had a great ascendancy over 
the minds of their hearers. ■ They connected reli¬ 
gion and patriotism, and in their sermons r.rid 
prayers represented the cause of America as the 
cause of heaven. Writers and printers followed in 
die rear of the preachers, and next to them had 
the greatest share in animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the bench, in their addresses to the 
juries, denied the charge of rebellion, and justified 
the resistance of the colonists, , 

About the latter end of May, a great part of the 
Reinforcements ordered from Great Britain ar¬ 
rive.! at Bosjon, under the command of generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. General Gage was 
now prepared for acting with decision: but before 
he proceeded to extremities he conceived it due to 
qntient forms to issue a proclamation, in which lie 
offered, in the king's name, pardon to all who 
.should forthwith lay down their arms and return to 
their respective occupations, excepting only from 
the benefit of that pardon Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whose offences were said to be of 
too flagitious r H nature to admit of any other consi¬ 
deration than that of condign punishment. 

In June the Americans attempted to fortify Bun¬ 
ker's Hill, which is only about a mile and a half 
from Boston. They had during a single night 
thrown up ?■ small breastwork, which sheltered 
them from the fire of the British cannon. But the 
next morning the British army was sent to drivB 

them 
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litem from the hill; and landing under covet of 
their cannon, they set fire to Charleston, which 
i w as consumed, and matched lo attack the troops 
in tlierr entrenchments, liv Boston, the height 
\ of every kind were covered with citizens and such 
{ of the king’s troops as were not on duty. The hills 
around the adjacent country, which afforded a safe 
.^nddistinct view, were occupied by, the inhabitants 
of the country. Thousands both within and.with- 
oilt Boston were anxious spectators of the bloody 
scene. The honour of British troops beat high in 
the breasts of many, Mule others with a keener 
Sensibility felt for the liberties of their country. 
The British moved on slowly; which gave the pro¬ 
vincials a better opportunity fur taking aim. The 
latter, in general, reserved themselves till their ad¬ 
versaries were within fifty or sixty yards, but thei^ 
stream’s furious discharge of small.arms. The 
begfbttfif the American fire was so incessant, and 
did .‘Sen great execution, that tHp king’s troops re¬ 
treated in precipitation. Their officers rallied them 
and pushed them forward with their swords; but 
they returned to the attack with reluctance. A 
second time they were put to flight. General 
Howe and the officers redoubled their exertions, 
and were at last successful. 'A retreat was ordered .- 
but so zealous were the provincials, that when 
their ammunition was expended tlflfey made re¬ 
sistance with their discharged muskets, as if they 
had been clubs, till die king’s troops had half filled 
the redoubt. . 

In this engagement fifteen hundred Americans 
were opposed to three thousand British; of whom 
the former sustained a small loss compared with 
that of the latter: the whole loss of the Americans 
amounted to lour hundred and fifty; of the British 
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to eleven hundred. The circumstanre most la¬ 
mented on this bloody day by the Americans was 
the loss of Dr. Warren, who was at this time a 
major-general. He ,died like a brave man. fight¬ 
ing valiantly at the b^ut of his party. This excel¬ 
lent hero had tvnde.ed himself conspicuous by his 
universal/nerit, abilities, and eloquence; he had 
been a delegate to the ijrsi general congress, jw' 
was at tire time of his death president to tins'pro¬ 
vincial congress of Uassachussetts. Quitting the 
humane and peaceable walk of his profession as 
a physician, and breaking"through the endearing 
ties of family connexion, he proved Himself equally 
(Calculated fpr the field as for public business or 
private pursuits, u 

The burning of Charleston, though a place of 
great trade, did not discourage the provincials. It 
‘exited resentment and execration, but generated 
no disposition to submit. “ Such,” says Mr, llam- 
sey, " was the high-toned state of the public mind, 
and so great the iudilferon...e for property when 
rut in competition with liberty, that militaiy con¬ 
flagrations, though they distressed and impove¬ 
rished, had no tendency to subdue the colunists. 
They might answer in the Old World, but were 
not calculated for the New, where the war was un¬ 
dertaken, not for a change of masters, but for se¬ 
curing essential rights." 

The action at Bunker's Hill produced many and 
very important consequences. It taught the British 
so much respect for Americans entrenched behind 
works, that their subsequent operations were re¬ 
tarded wit):, a caution that wasted away a whole 
campaign to very little purpose. It added to the 
confidence which the Americans began to have in 
their own abilities, and inspired some of the lead- 
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ing members of congress with, perhaps, too high 
ideas of what could be done by the militia.. 

On the 10th of May the secondgeneral congress 
had met, notwithstHndi*ng the "efforts of govern¬ 
ment to prevent it: it consfsted, of delegates n6t 
only from the twelve colonies that were before re¬ 
presented, but also from that .of Georgia. On 
AhHr meeting they chose Peyton Randolph for 
theh> president, and Charles Thompson fpr secre- 
Wry. They proceeded witl? caution and nfodera- 
tion; and when applied to from the Mas'sachussetta 
respecting “ the taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government,” they shewed an evi¬ 
dent disposition not to set up any forms indeptfli- 
dent of Great Britain, and recommended only 
such regulations 'as were immediately necessary, 
and were as conformable as possible to the spirit 
and sebstance of their charter. And these 
only to last till a governor of his majesty's appoint¬ 
ment would consent to govern*the colony accord¬ 
ing to its charter. On the sanlc principles of ne¬ 
cessity another assumption of new powers became 
unavoidable. Thejjreat intercourse,that daily toSk 
place throughout the colonies pointed out the pro¬ 
priety of establishing a general post-office. This 
was accordingly done j and Dr. Franklin, who had 
by royal authority been dismissed from a similar 
employment about tliree years before, was ap¬ 
pointed lire head of the rew department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
expedient once more to address the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, and to publish a declaration setting 
forth their reasons for taking arms;—to address the 
assembly of Jamaica ; the inhabitants of Ireland ; 
and also to prefer a second humble petitkto to the 
t 3 , • king. 
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king. These were all drawn in appropriate but 
sjHiitcd language. In their declaration they enu¬ 
merated the injuries that they had ncciml, and 
then said, “ We ure mlihvd to the alternative of 
choosing unconditional submission to the tyranny of 
ministers, or resistance by force. We have counted 
the. cost of this contest, aiuj find nothing so dread¬ 
ful as voluntary slavery." 

About-this time thy continental congress unani¬ 
mously appointed George Washington, esq. a na¬ 
tive of Virginia, to the chief command of the 
American army. He seemed, as *e hav e already 
hinted, destined by Heaven to be the saviour of his 
country. He accepted the appointment with diffi¬ 
dence j refused any pay for eight years of labo¬ 
rious and anxious service; aim by his matchless 
.skill, fortitude and persevernnci, conducted Amu- 
ci qmliroagh indescribable difficulties to indepen¬ 
dence and pei.ee *. After the appointment of this 
« * great 


.' * Gmc-al vV.m ing'ton ii'pbeu til the president of con¬ 
gress aanouuvbv br, appuir..i:.c:it, in the lu'.lotving words; 

“Mr. Pres 1 dent, 

“ Though 1 am truly sensible of the high honour done 
me iu this appmr.tme.it, vet I feet great distress frmn a 
consciousness that my abilities and military experience 
may not tie eipgd to the evtrn.sive and important trust; 
however, as ilie congress desire it, I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power 1 possess in their 
service, and in support of the glorious cause. I bej- they 
will accept my most cordial thanks lor this distinguished 
testimony of liieir approbation. 

“ But, lest some unlucky event should happen unfa¬ 
vourable to my- reputation, 1 beg it may lie remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, 
with the utmost sincei ity, 1 do not think myself equal to 
the coir.iiund 1 am honoured with. 
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great man, congress came to the resolution, " That 
they would maintain and assist him and adhere 
t<> hiui'with their lives and fortunes in the cause of 
American liberty." His*instrucfions were general, 
enln uting him “ to make it 1'is special care, in dis*- 
rliarge of the great trust reposed in him, that the 
liberties ot America received no detriment.” Im- 
JU^diately afterwards generals Ward, Lee, Schuy¬ 
ler, Putnam and Gates were .appointed insubordi¬ 
nation to him, and eight brigadiers, viz. Poriieroy, 
Montgomery, \Vouster. Heath, Spencer, Thomasy 
Sullivan, and Green. Twelve companies of rifle¬ 
men were raised in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia; and bills of credit were given for tvK> 
millions of dollars, for the redemption of which 
the colonies were pledged. 

lii his way to the camp at Cambridge, general 
Washington was received with the greatest Ja#* 
Hours ; and from this time the affairs?of the Ame¬ 
rican army began to assume tl»c appearance of a 
regular and general opposition* to the forces of 
Great Britain. In the autumn, a body of troops 
under general Montgomery besiege^ and took tlfb 
garrison of St. John’s, which commands the en¬ 
trance into Canada, The prisoners amounted tr> 
seven hundred. He pursued his success, and took 
Montreal, and designed to push his victories to 
Quebec. • 


“ As to pay,' sir, I beg leave to assure the congress, that 
is no pecuniary consideration could have tempted mu to 
iccept this arduous employment, at the expense of my 
iomcstic ease and happiness, I do not wist* to make any 
troth lrom it. 1 will keep an exact account of iny er- 
icnses. Those, 1 doubt nut, they will discharge, and that 
s all I desire.” * 

\boclv 
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A body of troops commanded by general Ar¬ 
nold was ordered to march to Canada : after suf¬ 
fering, in their passage through the wilderness, 
every hardship, Is well as tne most distressing 
Hunger, they arrive^ and were joined by Mont¬ 
gomery before Quebec. This city, which was 
commanded by governor Carle ton, was besieged : 
but there being little hope of taking the town by 
Biege, they resolved - to storm it. In this attack 
they proved unsuccessful; and, what was consi¬ 
dered as a severe misfortune, general Montgomery 
was killed. Few men haVb ever fallen in battle, 
so generally regretted by both sides as this excel¬ 
lent man. In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the cai\se of freedom in Great Britain, 
as a misguided good man, sacrificed to what he 
supposed to be the rights of mankind. His name 
mentioned by parliament with singular re¬ 
spect ; somet)f the most powerful speakers in that 
assembly displayed their eloquence in sounding his 
praise and lamenting his fate. Even the minister 
acknowledged his worth, while he reprobated the 
cause fur which he fell. 

After this defeat general Arnold, who now com¬ 
manded the troops, continued some months before 
Quebec;.and although his troops suffered incre¬ 
dibly by cold and sickness, they intercepted the 
provisions thsr. were intended for the town and 
garrison. About the same time the large and 
flourishing town of Norfolk in Virginia was wan¬ 
tonly burnt by order of lord Dunmore, the then 
royal governor of that province. Falmouth, a 
considerable ^uwn in Massachusetts, shared the 
fate of Norfolk; being laid in ashes by the Bri¬ 
tish admiral. 

The toyal government still existed in name ajid 
. form; 
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form; but the real power which the people obeyed 
and firmly supported, was exercised by a provin¬ 
cial congress, a council of safety, and subordinate 
committees. To conciliate the‘friendship of the 
Indians, tlu: popular leaders sfent a small supply of 
powder into the country. TKey who were opposed 
to congress, embodied, and robbed the waggons 
ui’jch were employed in its trnnsfiortatifm. The 
inhabitants took arms, some tp support the-^overn- 
nrtMit, hut others 10 defend <hc American ’mea¬ 
sures. The former acted feebly, and w*ere easily 
overpowered. They were dispirited by the supe¬ 
rior numbers that opposed them; they every 
a here gave way, and were obliged to fly, or feign 
submission. Solicitations had been maSe about this 
.ime for the king’s*forces to awe die southern pro- 
. hires, but without effect, till the proper season 
,vns over. One scheme for this purpose was 
rated by a singular device. Private intelligence 
nd been received of an express being sent from 
tir James Wright, goiernor of Georgia, to general 
.Jage, to urfre immediate assi dance in the soutli. 
l’lic express was waylaid, and the letters seizetf. 
)ne to Gage w as kept back, and anofiier forwarded 
n its room. The seal and hand-writing were so 
•xarlly imitated, that the deception was not sus¬ 
pected. The forged letter was acted upon. This 
ed to a conclusion that every tiling sgas quiet, and 
that there was no need of troops to the southward. 
While these state's were left to themselves, they 
liad time to prepare for extremities, and in the 
mean while the friends of the sovereign were seve¬ 
rally crushed. A series of disasters followed the 
royal cause in the year 177 s - General Gage’s 
army w'as cooped up in Boston, and rendered use¬ 
less. The people of America generally took the 

. side 
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side nf congress $ and so did die great mass of the 
wealth, learning and influence, in all the southern 
colonies, and in most of the northern. Some aged- > 
persons were exceptions ui the contrary. A few 
who basked in the sun-shine of court favour were 
restrained by honour,' principle and interest, from 
forsaking the fountain of tljeir enjoyments. Some 
feared the power of Britain, others doubted #ss- 
perseverance of America'} but a great majority re¬ 
solved to hazard evpry thing in defence of ditir 
rights. In the beginning of the year, the colonists 
were farmers, merchants, and mechanics, but in 
its close they had assumed the profession of sol¬ 
ders. So sudden a transformation of so numerous 
and so dispersed a people is without a parallel. 

This year is also remarkable for the termination 
of die royal government, which wait effected witli- 
any violence to its executive officers. The new 
system was introduced through necessity, and the 
imperceptible agegey of a common danger ope¬ 
rating uniformly oa the mind of the public. The 
governors, for the most part, voluntarily abdi¬ 
cated their charge, and retired on board ships of 
war j and their withdrawing from the exercise of 
their official duties furnished an apology, and in¬ 
duced a necessity for organizing a system of go¬ 
vernment independent of royal authority. 


CHAP, 
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I 1 

Proceedings of Parliament. •Boston evacuated ly 
the British. American Independence declared. 
Lord Howe arrives. 'Americans 'defeated. Refuse 
Ciloity's O/J'ers. Washington's Attacks. Trenton. 
Jinrgoyne captured. France joins the Americans. 
Terms qffeied to America. Rejected .’ Conduct 
of the Indians. Distresses of the Americans. 
Arnold's Treachery, Mnyrr Andre s Death. Ge¬ 
neral Green's Conduct. Captures Lord Cornwall 
lis's Army. Peace. Washington's *Resignation 
and Departure. • 1 

T HE^obstinate resistance which the British ir,;* 
expertedly met with in America, Jed the king 
nid parliament to think of more vigorous measures, 
n hopes thereby of bringing the contest to a speedy 
ssue. For this purpose seventeen thousand Ger- 
uans were subsidized,, in order to be sent ^ p * 
;o assist in subduing the colonies. Ah act ' 

-of parliament was also passed, prohibiting 1 '' 0, 
all intercourse with America; and while the Boston 
port-bill was repealed, all American property taken 
on the high seas war. declared to be forfeited to the 
captors. These acts induced congress to change 
the mode of carrying on the war, and measures 
were taken to annoy the army in Boston, whicli 
was then under general Howe, Gage having set 
out for England the preceding September, Bat¬ 
teries were opened, and a regular siege cdmmenced; 
w hich induced general Howe to abandon tjie town, 

* but 
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but not without first plundering the inhabitants of 
every thing that was valuable. 

The British, amounting to more than seven 
thousand men, evacuated Boston, leaving their' 
.barracks standing, ji number of pieces of cannon i 
spiked, and stor es to the-value of 30 , 0001 . This ^ 
was attended with many circumstances of distress, 
and embarrassment. On the departure of the 
army, a great, number pf the inhabitants attsydurd' 
to tljeil sovereign, and dreading public resentment, 
chose to .abandon tfibir country ; and from the im¬ 
mense multitude about to depart, there were nei¬ 
ther purchasers for their effects, nor a sufficient 
jinmbrr of vessels for the transportation of them. 

When the fleet and army departed from Boston, 
several ships were left behind,fur the protection of 
vessels coining from England : but the American 
mivateers were so alert, that they nevertheless 
made manj prizes. Some of the vessels which 
they captured were laden with arms and war¬ 
like stores. Soq'ie transports with troops on board 
were also taken, having run into the harbour be- 
L fore they knew of its being evacuated. The boats 
employed is the embarkation of the British troops 
had scarcely completed their business, when gene¬ 
ral Washington with his army marched into Bos¬ 
ton. He was received with marks of approbation 
more flattering than the pomp of a triumph. The 
inhabitant# hailed him as their deliverer. Recipro¬ 
cal congratulations between those who had been 
confined within die British lines, and those who 
were excluded from entering them, were ex¬ 
changed with an ardour that cannot be described, 
General Washington was honoured by congress 
w ith a vote of thank*3 they ordered also a medal 
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to be struck with suitable devices, to perpetuate 
the remembrance nf this great event, 

. In Canada the Americans were completely un¬ 
successful. The possession of this province so emi¬ 
nently favoured the plans of defence adopted by 
congress, that it was abandoned,with great reluc¬ 
tance. The Americans were not only mortified 
at the disappointment of their favourite scheme, of 
-"pexing it as a fourtmit^'Ymk in the chain of their 
confederacy, but apprehended the most serious 
ctinsequencfs from the Ascendance of British power 
in that quarter. Anxious to preserve a footing 
there, they had persevered for a long time in stem¬ 
ming the tide of unfavourable events. 

The victorious general Carleton proved himsflf 
worthy of success by his kind and,benevolent treat¬ 
ment of the prisoners that fell into his hands. He 
not only fed and clothed them, but permitted 
them to return home. This humane line of vbn- 
duct was more injurious to the t ‘lows’’ uf the leaders 
in the American councils, than the seveiity prac¬ 
tised by other British commanders. 

While the Americans were retreating, they were 
daily assailed by the remonstrances of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Canada, who had either joined or beiVcn \ d 
them. But the only relief they lutd to offer was 
an assurance of continued prolection, if the/ re¬ 
created with them: this was a hard alternative to 
men who had families; and th 7 generally con¬ 
cluded that it was the least of two ewls m cast 
themselves on the clemency of that government 
against which they had offended. The distresses 
of the retreating army wete great. 1'he British 
were close on their rear, and threatening dam 
with destruction. The state of the colonies im¬ 
posed on them a necessity of preserving-their can- 

voi. xxiv, 2 non, 
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non, which they were obliged to drag up the ra¬ 
pids, when they were to the middle in the water. 
They were also incumbered with great numbei's 
labouring under the small-pox and other diseases. 
Two regiments, at one time, had not a single man 
in health; another had only six; and a fourth only 
forty, and two more were nearly in the same condi¬ 
tion. NotwitluRinding Ihfrse difficulties, general 
Sullivan .conducted the retreat with so much ju(T^> 
ment • add caution, .that the baggage and public 
stores were saved, and the numerous sick brought 
off. The American army reached Crown-Point on 
the 1 st of July, and at that place they made a stand. 
„ A short time before the Americans abandoned 
Canada, general Arnold convened the merchants 
of Montreal, and obliged them, to furnish a great 
quantity of goods, which he pretended were wnnt- 

for the armv, but which liis nephew publicly 
disposed of at Albany. 

In the course of this summer a small squadron 
of ships, commnwdcd by Sir Peter Parker, and a 
body of troops, under the generals Clinton and 
Cornwallis, attempted to lake Charleston, the ca¬ 
pital of Snuth'Carolina. The ships made a violent 
attack upon the foil on Sullivan's island, but were 
lepulsed with great loss, and the expedition was 

abandoned. 

It being now ascertained that the utmost lenity 
America haff*to expect from Britain was pardon, 
upon unconditional submission; the minds of the 
generality of" people, throughout the continent 
were by tlys time fully prepared for a formal de¬ 
claration of independency. North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, which had long opposed this mea¬ 
sure, now signified their concurrence. Maryland 
alone fli,-,Covered st mptoms of reluctance, 

A motion 
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A motion was made in congress] on the "th 
of June, for declaring the colonics free and inde¬ 
pendent. The business was adjourned to a future- 
day ; and when the time for faking the subject 
into consideration arrived, much knowlege, ingiy 
nuity and eloquence were displayed on both sides 
of the question. The debates were continued for 
some time with great ahimalion, • At length, after 
« full discussion, the measure of proclaiming the 
cplomes free, and independdpt was appttivud by 
nearly an unanimous vote.* The declaration 


* The act of the United Colonies fur separating the™ 
selves from the government uf Great Britain, and drelariifg 
their independence, was exprftsed in the following words 

“ When, in the course of human events, it heeomes ne¬ 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume amoqg 
the powers of the earth the separate and equal static-..'to 
which the laws ot nature and ot nature's C?od entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

■ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men t^c 
created equal, that tiny are endowed bv their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among tftese are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the ronsent of the governed ; that when¬ 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to altei*or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its power in such form, 
as to them shall seem must likely tu effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence indeed, wiH dictate that governments 
long established should nut be ’changed furl(|;ht and trans¬ 
ient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shewn 
that mankind are more disposed tu sutler,'while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustoim *. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ob- 
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★as solemnly promulgated on the 4th of July, 
17"6- The anniversary of the day, oil which this 
important event lock place, has ever since been 
* consecrated 


ject, evinces a design to Adore them under absolute des¬ 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty, tn throw oil'such 
government and to provide neNv guards for their future 
security. Surh hjis been dig patient suflerance of theSfc 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them tf, alter their funner systems of government. The 
history of till- present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations,, all having in direct object 
the establiement ot an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let tacts be submitted to a randid world. 

nHe has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary lor the public good. 

He has forbidden bis governors to pals laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their ope¬ 
ration till his assent should be obtained; and when so 
aUfpenued he has titteilv neglected to attend to them. 

He has refuscS to pass other laws for the accommoda¬ 
tion ot large districts pi people, unless thci^c people would 
relinquish the right of. representation in the legislature, a 
rigiit inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

rie has called together legislative bodies at plarcs un¬ 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representath c houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly lirunless, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He lias i cl used, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise; the state remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He lias endea. out cd to prevent the population of these 
stales, lor that purpose obstructing the laws for naturali¬ 
zation of foreigners; refusir* to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions ol new 
appropriations ol lands. 

He 
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consecrated by the Americans to religious gra¬ 
titude and social pleasures : it is justly considered 
by them as the birth-day of their freedom. 

• . From 

i . 

. . . . ■■ — — . . . -•+ 

He has nhstructed the administration of justice, by re¬ 
fusing his assent tn laws fof establishing.judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on ljU wdl alone, for 
t^e tenure uf their offices, and the amount andjpayment 
ot» their salaries. » 

He, has erected a multitude of new offices, alid sent hi¬ 
ther a swarm of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, standing ar¬ 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures. r 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the aivil power. ’ 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic¬ 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged bjr 
our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended: le¬ 
gislation:— * 

For quartering large bodies of armfd troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inha¬ 
bitants of these states: 

For cutting ofl' our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury: 

for transporting us beyond the seas to be tried for pre- 
•tended offences: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colon'es: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing Alur most va¬ 
luable laws, and altering fundamentally the form of our 
governments: ' 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with puwer to legislate for us in all 
eases whatsoever. 4 

z 3 .He 
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Froth the promulgation of this d ‘duration ever/ 
thing assumed a new form. The Americans 
no longer appeired in the character of sub- 
• ' jects 


He has abdicated government lierc. liv declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plunder'd our was, 'ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, jit this time, transporting large arm-'es of foreign 
mercenaries to rnmplcltfcthc works of death, desnlatinn and 
tyranny alrtady hegun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled to the most barbarous agts, 
and totally unworthy the head'of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on 
tie high seas, to hear arms against their country, to be¬ 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. . 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and lies 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers 
tihtmerciless Indian savages, whose known rule oftvarfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of tjie.se oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in tiu-most humble terms: our repealed peti¬ 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
jinnee w.iose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unlit to he the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brctht.n. We have warned them irom time to time of 
jitte iipts m.-i'c by their Jegi-h: ure to extend an umvarrant- ■ 
aide jurisdiction over u.,, We have reminded them of the 
cirrumstiinces o’; our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to thc : r natiie justice and magnanimity, 
and we have enr.juied then, by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevi¬ 
tably interrupt nurcoineckons and correspondence. They 
ton have hem deal to the voice of justice and of consan¬ 
guinity- We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold them as we 
hold the rfcst of mankind, enemies in war; in peace, 
friends, * 

We, 
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jcrts in arms against their sovereign, hut as an 
independent people, repelling the attacks of an 
_ invading foe. Propositions anil supplications for 
reconciliation were dona away.. The dispute was 
brought to a s ngle point, whether the late Jjritis^i 
colonics should he conquered provinces, or free 
and independent states. 

The declaration v;fs read publicly in all the 
■states, and was welcomed wirli many demonstra¬ 
tions of joy,, The people ■.fere encourage^ by it 
to bear up under the calamities of war* the army 
received it with parltVular satisfaction, as it se¬ 
cured them from s tillering as rebels, and held out 
to their view an object, the attainment of which 
would be an adequate recompense *for the toiTs 
and dangers of the war. The flattering prospects 
of Rn'‘extensive commerce, freed front Biitish 
restrictions, and the honours and emoluments gf 
office in independent states, now ^egan to glitter 
helt/re the eyes of the colonials, and reconcile 
them to the difficulties ut th£ir situation, That 


Wc, therefore, the representatives of the United Su^es 
of Amtwcu, iu general congress assem'fed, appealing to 
the supreme judge of the world fur the rectitude of our 
intentions, do in the name, and bv authority of the good 
people ot tlic-.e colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united colonies at e, and of right ought to be, 
r 1.1; and inj)ki'endi.n r.sr.t 1 its; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the Uritidi crown j*and that all poli¬ 
tical connection between them and the state of Great Bri¬ 
tain is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as tree 
and independent states, Lhcv' have full flower to levy war, 
conclude pe ice, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and tilings which independent states 
may of right do, And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the prmectiuu of divine t'ruvi- 
denee, we mutually pledge to each other our live., our 
fortunes, and our sacicd honour. 

louif Hancock, President. 

bujoafatiuu 
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separation-, which they at first dreaded as an evil, 

they soon gloried in as a national blessing. 

lly advice of the new American minister, lord 
George Germaine, the chief command of the vast 
naval and military force, now collected for the 
s'lbjtigation of America, was entrusted to the two 
Howes. Immediately after the declaration of in¬ 
dependence, general Howe, with a powerful force, 
arrived near New York, arid landed the troops upon 
Staten Inland. General Washington was in New 
York,'with about thirteen thousand men, who 
were encamped either in the city or the neighbour¬ 
ing fortifications. On the P2th of July lord Howe 
arrived and joined his brother, and though he was 
1 \*ry much concerned to find that the declaration 
of independence hjad been promulgated, yet he re¬ 
solved to make one effort for ejecting an accom¬ 
modation. His powers, however, were much too 
litnded. He was ready to offer pardon to pfirsons 
who contended that they had been guilty of no 
fault, Both sides, 1 therefore, prepared seriously 
fur action; and the general, being joined by the far 
greater part of his expected-reinforcements, found 
iiftnsdf at the, head of thirty, thousand veteran 
troops, supported by a formidable fleet, composing 
together a force far superior to any that had ever 
before been seen in the New World employed in 
the same service. 

The operations of the British began by the action 
on Long Island, in the month of August. The 
Americans were defeated, and general Sullivan 
and lord Sterling, with a large body of men were 
made prisoners. The night after the engagement, 
a retreat was ( ordered and executed with such 
silence, that the Americans left the island without 
alarming their enemies and without loss. 

Almoit immediately after this transaction ge- 
< neral 
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nrr.ll Sullivan was sent, upon parole, with a verbal 
message from lord Howe, requesting an interview. 
'•The committee appointed for this purpose, con¬ 
sisting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. JolnMdams, and Mr. 
Rutledge, met lord Howe upfln Staten Island, by* 
whom they were treated with’great attention; but 
the conference terminated without effecting any 
good purpose. 

In September the city Jf New Vork wag aban- 
dohed by the American army and taken by tbe'ilri- 
tis!■.: and in November Fort Washington, on York 
Island, was taken, anymore than two thousand 
men made prisoners. Fort Lee, opposite to Fort 
Washington, on the Jersey shore, was soon after* 
taken, but the garrison escaped. About the same 
time, general Clinton was sent witha body of troops 
to fake possession of Uhod" Island, and succeeded. 
In addition to all theselosses arid defeats, the Ante-* 
riean army suffered by desertion, an distill more by 
sickness. All that now remained of it, which at 
the opening of the campaign anfbunted to at least 
twenty-five thousand men, did not exceed three 
thousand. The terpi of their engagements beinjj 
expired, they returned in large bodies to their 
families and friends, and the f-w whocontiniK d with 
Washington and Lee, wi re too inconsiderable to 
■appear formidable in the view of a powerful and 
victorious enemy. " 1 • 

In this alarming* situation of affairs general 
Lee, through imprudence, was captured by a party 
of the British light-horse ; this gave a severe shock 
to the remaining hopes of* the little trmy, and 
•rendered their situation truly distressing. In the 
opinion of many the affairs of the Americans were 
drawing to a crisis. But general Washington, al¬ 
ways ready to improve every advantage to rffise the 
drooping spirits of his handful of men, hatWnndc 

a stand 
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a stand 'on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. 
Here he collected his scattered forces, and very 
early on the 26th of December, a day purposely 
selected, on the supposition that the proceeding 
festivity might favcu- the project of a surprize, he 
crossed the Delaware, not without extreme dif¬ 
ficulty, from the quantity of ice in the river, nine 
miles abeve Trenton, and’ immediately began his 
march in the midst of a storm of snow and hail ai 
the hedd of his troops, and reached Trenton by 
day-break; and so completely surprized the army 
that upwards of nine hundred Hessians, after a 
slight resistance, were made prisoners. In die 
evening general Washington repassed the Dela¬ 
ware, carrying with him his prisoners, their artil¬ 
lery, and colouib, and entered-the city of Phila¬ 
delphia in triumph. 

The charm was now dissolved, and it being found 
by experience that die Europeans were not invin¬ 
cible, great numbers of the Americans, who had 
deserted their colours, again repaired to the 
standard of their commander, who soon found 
h'mself at the head of a considerable army, and 
ready to act on the offensive. 'This successful ex¬ 
pedition first gave a favourable turn to American 
affairs, which seemed to brighten dirough the 
whole course of die war. Soon after, general 
Washington attacked die B.itish at Piinceton, and 
^ obtained a complete victbiy. The great 

' ' address in planning and executing these 

'''' enterprises reflected the highest honour on 
the commander; and success revived the de¬ 
sponding hopes of America. 

This year ,vas distinguished by several memo¬ 
rable events in favour of American liberty, On the 
opening of the campaign, governor Tryon was sent 
with a body of troops to destroy die stores at Dan¬ 
bury, 
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bury, in Connecticut. The plan was executed j 
but the British suffered in their retreat, and the 
Americans on their part lost general Wooster, a 
brave and experienced officer. General Prescot 
was taken from his quarter^, on Rhode Island, 
by the address of colonel fyrton^ and couveved 
prisoner to the continent. 

General Burgoyne, who commanded the British 
iiorthern army, took possession of .Ticonderoga ; 
pushed his successes, crossed the Lake Georgq, and 
encamped upon the banks of tfie Hudson) near Sa¬ 
ratoga. His progress was, however, checked m-ar 
Bennington, where thfe undisciplined militia of 
Vermont displayed the most exemplary bravery.^ 
The militia now assembled from ;^1 parts ot 
New England to slpp the progress.of general Bur- 
goync. These, with the regular troops, formed a 
respectable army, commanded by general Gates, 
After t^o severe actions, in which generals Lincoln 
and Arnold behaved with mueh gallantry} general 
Burgoyne found himself enclose^ and was obliged 
to surrender his whole army, amounting to several 
thousand men. This memorable event happened on 
the 17th of October/ 1777; it diffused an universal 
joy over America, and laid the foundation for a 
treaty with France. 

But prior to these transactions, the main body of 
tlie British forces had Janded at the head of E(k 
river, and began their march to Philadelphia. Ge¬ 
neral Washington had determined to oppose them; 
and for this purpose first made a stand at Red-Clay 
creek, and then upon the heights, near Brandy- 
Wine creek. Here the hrmics engaged; the 
Americans were overpowered and suffered great 
loss. Shortly after they again engaged at German 
Town, and in die beginning of the dbtion die 
Americans had the advantage, but the fortune 
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of the day was turned in favour of the British. 
Both sides suffered considerable losses, and on the 
siile of the Americans was that of general Nash. 

In ail attach upon the forts at Mud Island and' 1 
Bed-Bank, the Hessian's were unsuccessful, an;l 
’their commander tilled. The British also lost a 
ship of the line. But the forts were afterwards 
taken, ami the navigation of the Delaware opened,- 
G’cneraf'Washington was reinforced with part of 
the troops which had colnposed the northern army, 
under general Cafes, and both armies retired to 
winter quarters. 

In October, the same month in which general 
Burgoyne was takenat Saratoga, general Vaughan, 
with a small licet, sailed up Hudson’s river, and 
wantonly burnt King,ton; a beautiful Dutch settle¬ 
ment on the west side of the river. 

Til] the capture of general Burgoyne, the powers 
* of Europe were only spectators of the war between 
(Ureal Brituhi and her Jate colonies; but soon alter 
that event they were drawn in to be parties. 

Ill every period of lire controversy, the claims of 
the Americans were patronized by many respectn- 
J bl*‘ fotoigners. The addresses ,and other public acts 
of congress were admired by many who had no 
personal interest in the contest. Liberty is so evi¬ 
dently the undoubted right of mankind, that when¬ 
ever a people take up arms either to defend or 
recover it, (hey are sure of meeting with encou¬ 
ragement, or at least good wishes from the friends 
of humanity in every part of the world. 

From the operation of these principles, the Ame¬ 
ricans had the esteem and prayers of multitudes in 
every part of Europe, They were reputed to be 
ill-used, and determined to resist oppression, Be-’ 
big both pitied aud applauded, sympathetic senti¬ 
ments ‘ 
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incuts were excited in their favour. These circum¬ 
stances would have operated in every case hut. in 
the present, the cause of the Amerirans was pa¬ 
tronized from additional motives. An universal 
jealousy prevailed against Great ^Britain. Iler navy 
had long claimed a degree of homage from those rtf 
other European nations; and’demamled, as a matter 
of right, that the ships of all other powers should 
strike their sails to her as mistress of fhe ocean. 
"From her eagerness to prtVenJ supplies gntyg to the 
c&kmists, the vessels of other»piivvers had ibfsome 
time past been subjected to searches an 3 interrup¬ 
tions, when steering towards America, in a manner 
that could not lie easily home by independent nations. 

Soon after the intelligence of the capture of go 
neral 11 urgoytie’s arniy, the court of*France con¬ 
cluded a treaty of"alliance and commerce u ith the 
United States. This yas brought about by the 
interfarem e of doctor Franklin; Silas Deane, atrtl 
Artlnirl.ee. 1 he terms of reciprocity on which 
France contracted w ith the United States were no 
less recommended by wise polify titan dictated by 
true magnanimity. As there was nothing exelush e 
in the treaty, tm opening yas left for Great Britain 
to dost the war whenever she pleased, with all 
the adv.ullages of future commerce that France had 
stipulated fur herself. This measure rendered the 
establishment of American independence the com¬ 
mon cause of all the Uuamercial powers of F.u- 
ropc ; for the question became,, whether the trade 
of the United States should, by the subversion of 
their independence, be again monopolized by Great 
Britain, or bv the establishment ot it, lie laid open 
on equal terms to all the world ? 

While the ministers of Great Britain were 
p'easing themselves with the Haltering idea ot a 

von. sun. 2 a • per- 
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permanent peace in Europe, they were not less 
surprized than provoked by hearing of the alliance 
which had taken plare between his most Christian 
Majesty and the United States: this event, though' 
frequently foretold, was disbelieved. 

The marquis dc la Fayette, who had long been 
a patron of the American contest, and had fought 
in her cause, \vas among the first in the continen¬ 
tal army who received the welcome tidings of the 
treaty.. In a transport of joy, mingled with an 
effusion qf tears, he embraced general Washing¬ 
ton, exclaiming, “ The king, my master, has ac¬ 
knowledged your independence, and made an alli¬ 
ance with yon for its establishment." Theheart- 
*elt joy, which spread from breast, to breast, ex¬ 
ceeded description. Solemn thanks were offered, 
up to heaven; a fm'de joic was fired; and, on a 
proper signal being given, the air resounded with 
" Long live the king of France!” which poured forth 
from the lijft of every soldier in the army. The 
Americans, having alone weathered die storms of 
war, now fancied tne port of peace to be full in view. 

As soon as this treaty was known in England, 
tne sovereign and parliament resolved to punish 
the French nation for treating with their subjects, 
which they styled "an unprovoked aggression.on 
the honour of the crown, and essential interests oi 
the kingdom,” At the same time conciliatory bills 
were brought into the house and passed; by which 
governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Mr. Eden, 
were appointed to set out fur America, and open 
a negotiation on the subject*. Congress would 
1 3 nol 


* The terms which they offered were principally a 
follows: 

To consent to a cessation of hostilities, both by sea am 
land. 'I', 
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not now accept of the proffered terms, nor would 
they, said Mr. I,aureus, in his answer, enter into 
,tlie consideration of a treaty of peare with the king 
of Great Uritnin, without an explicit acknowledg¬ 
ment of the independence of the States, or lit# 
withdrawing Ids fleets and nrtnies. 

J11 our farther account of this war, which was 
protracted till the spring of 1783 , we must neces¬ 
sarily be very brief; takftig care, tiowev<jr, Unit 
. • * no 


To restore free intercourse, to revive mutual affection, 
md renew the common benefits of naturalization, through 
he several parts of this empire. , 8 

To extend every freedom to trade that our respective 

mtocas can require-' 

To agree that an military forces slvdl be kept up in the 
different states of North America, without the consent of 
the genfral congress or particular assemblies. 

To concur in measures calculated to discharge the debts 
if America, and fa raise the credit aad value of the paper 
circulation. • 

To perpetuate our union by a reciprocal deputation of 
in agent nr agents from the different states, who shall 
have the privilege of a.seat and voice in the parliament of 
limit Bfit i'iij or, if sent irom Britain,in that case to have 
1 sent and voice in the assemblies of the different slates to 
which they may be deputed respectively, in order to at- 
trotl the several interests of those by whom they arc de¬ 
puted. t 

In short, to establish the power of the wspective legis¬ 
latures in each particv.l ir state, to settle its revenue, its 
civil and military establishment, and in exercise a perfret 
freedom of legislatin ' .rid internal government, so that 
Ihr British Halits throughout North America, acting with 
us in peace antiwar iitinor onj rnmmun sovereign, may 
Jluve the irrevocable t'ljujniiiit of every privilege that is 
s.'tori of a total separation of interests, or ^insistent with 
that union of fmee, on which die safety of u^r common 
religion and liberty dependi. , 
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. no material point is omitted. Early in the 
spring, count d’Estaign was sent with fif- 
/ ‘ ' teen sail of the line, by the court of France, 
to assist America." He arrived at the entrance of 
fne Delaware on tht f)th of July. From an ap¬ 
prehension of this kind, or from a prospect of 
greater security, it was resolved that the British 
should evacuate Philadelphia, and concentrate their 
force in. the city and Jiavbour of New York., On 
thei’" march they were annoyed by the Americans, 
and at Monmouth a very regular action took place 
between part of the armies^ the British were re¬ 
pulsed with great loss; and had general Lee obey¬ 
ed his orders, a signal victory would probably have 
been obtained. For his ill conduct on that day, 
general Lee was suspended, anu never after per¬ 
mitted to join the army. It is generally supposed 
that he was jealous of Washington’s fame, .for his 
courage and fidelity to his country were never called 
in question. 

In August, general Sullivan, with a large body 
of troops, attempted to take possession of Rhode 
Inland, but did not succeed. Soon after, the stores 
and shipping at Bedford, in Massachusetts, were 
burnt by a party of the British troops. The same 
year, Savannah, then the capital of Georgia, was 
taken by the British, under the command of colo¬ 
nel Campbell- 

. p Throughout the year 1779 . the British 
' ' seem to have aimed at little more in the 

states to the northward of Carolina, than 
distress and depredation. Having publicly an¬ 
nounced their resolution of making “ the colonies 
of as little avail as possible to their new connec¬ 
tions on this principle they planned several ex¬ 
peditious. The command of the army had devolv¬ 
ed 
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ed on sir Henry Clinton; general Howe having re¬ 
turned to England : and general Lincoln was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the American southern 
army. ' • 

Governor Twin and sir George Collyer madfe 
an inmr-inn into CnniicrticiH, and burnt the tovvns 
of Ea 1 field and Norwalk; from _the latter place 
^certificates wore transmitted to general‘Washing¬ 
ton, .in which persons o ( veracity bore witness on 
fltith to various acts of brutality, rapine, and cru¬ 
elty, committed ou aged persons, women, and 
prisoners. « 

r I he elder citizens of the United States, w ho had 
grown up with habits of attachment to the British 
nation, felt the keenest sensations of regret, when 
they conti asted the year l'.'if) with l""!). The for¬ 
mer was their glory, w hen in the clays of their 
youlfcr they were disposed to boast of the hcmoiff? 
of their common country, but the latter tilled them 
with distress. The one ennobWd the British name 
■with t}ie conquest of Montreal Quebec, and the 
whole pros inns of Canada; the other was remark¬ 
able only for binning magazines^ store-hous!s, 
dock-yards, ajnd towns, and for the distress of a 
defenceless peasantry. 

'1 he American arms were crowned with success 
in an attack upon Stoney-Pnint, which was sur¬ 
prised and taken by general Wayr*', in the night 
of,the 15 tli of July. Five hundred men were 
made prisoners, with little loss qn either side.— 
A party of British force's aitempted this summer 
to build a fort on Penobscot river, fuf the purpose 
of cutting timber in the neighbouring forests. A 
plan was laid by thcMasmchussetts totlislndge them, 
and a considerable fleet collected for the purpose; 
but it failed of success, and the wholes marine 
a a 3 > force 
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force fell ihto the hands of the British, except acme 
vessels which were burnt by the Americans them¬ 
selves. _ ■>' 

In the month of October, general Lincoln and 
email d’Estaign made “an assault upon Savannah j 
but they were repulses with considerable loss, In 
this action, the celebrated .Polish count Pulaski, 
who had acquired the reputation of a brave soldier, 
was morjally wounded. 

Tlrds ended the campaign of 1 779> witliou,! any 
thing decisive on either side. It is remarkable for 
the feeble exertions of the Americans. Accidental 
causes, which had previously exci ted their activity, 
]*::! in a great measure ceased to have influence.— 
An enthusiasm for liberty made them compara¬ 
tively disregard property, and brave all danger, ill 
tile first years of the war. Their success in 1777 > 
made them active and vigorous. The flattering 
prospects inspired by tlie alliance with France in 
177b, banished all fears of the success of the revo¬ 
lution j but the failure of every scheme of co-ope¬ 
ration, produced a despondency of mind unfavour¬ 
able to great exertions. Expecting too much from 
their allies, they were less prepared to prosecute 
the war from their own resources, than they would 
have been if d'Estaign had not touched on their 
coast. Their army was reduced in numbers, and 
badly clothed. In the first} ears of the war, the 
mercantile character was lost in the military spirit 
of the times; bqt in the progress- of it, the inhabi¬ 
tants, cooling in their enthusiasm, gradually re¬ 
turned to their former habits of lucrative business. 
This made a distinction between die army and the. 
citizens, whicij was unfriendly to military exer¬ 
tions. While several events tended to the embar¬ 
rassment of Great Britain, and indirectly to the 

establish- 
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establishment nf independence, a variety of inter¬ 
nal causes relaxed the exertions of the Americans, 
anfj, for a time, made it doubtful whether they 
woultl ultimately be independent citizens or con¬ 
quered subjects. Among tJiese t the daily depre¬ 
ciation of their paper mortey held a distinguished 
preeminence ; but cji this subject tlic limits of 
our volume will not allow us to enlarge’. 

"When the English Vnlopies * ere planter! in 
North America, the country was inhabited by 
numerous tribes of Indians, whose numbers had, 
Jrotn a variety of causes, been continually lessen¬ 
ing. Of those that remained the. Americans were 
not unmindful: they had appointed - ommissiunurs 
to cultivate their friendship, and to persuade them 
to take no part iif the contest. All tie’ exertions 
of congress were insullieicnt for the security of the 
w c,',t*ni frontii rs, In almost every period of the vPar 
a great majority ot the Indians had taken part with 
(treat Britain against the Amuricans. TIk inter¬ 
course v ilh these tribes bad, tfir several years prior 
to ihc American war, been c\riu'ive]y committed 
to John Stuart, aji officer of the crow 11 and fle- 
toled to the royal interest. By his means almost 
incredible devastation was committed at different 
periods of the contest. Apni tii elav detail of the de¬ 
struction ot piopertv, ox the dishe-*' of great num¬ 
ber.', u ho escaped oiify by fleeing ^ito the woods, 
where thev subsiiled without covering, on the 
spontaneous productions ot the cjrtli, and of the* 
barbarous murders whicli were committed ru per¬ 
sons ot'all ages, tnu! earl*sex, woultibe sunkieut 
to freeze every breast vvitli horror. 

In several expeditious wbicli liaTl been carried 
on against the Indians, ample vongeawe had been 
taken on some ot them; but these partial sue- 

% Cl‘a3i:S 
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ceBses produced rrr lasting benefit. Thefewwhoes- 
caped had it in their power to make thousands mi¬ 
serable. For the permanent security of the frothier 
inhabitants, it was*resolved to carry a decisive ex¬ 
pedition into the Indian country. A considerable 
body of continental troops was selected for the pur¬ 
pose, and put under the command of general Sul¬ 
livan. The Indians who form the confederacy of 
the six nations called the Mohawks, were the ob¬ 
jects t>f this expedition. They inhabit that im¬ 
mense and fertile tract of country which lie* be¬ 
tween New England, the Middle States, and the 
province of Canada. Sullivan marched into their 
country, and burnt and destroyed all tire pros isions 
and settlements that fell in their way. 

A p On the opening of the next campaign, 
j ' q' tlie British troops left Rhode Island. An 
■ * ' expedition, under general Clinton and lord 

Cornwallis, was undertaken against Charleston, in 
Soutlr Carolina which, after a close siege of six 
weeks, was surrendered to tire British commander; 
and genera] Lincoln and the whole garrison were 
rrfade prisoners. This was thefirst instance in which 
tire Americans had attempted to defend a town.— 
The unsuccessful event, with its consequences, 
demonstrated the policy of sacrificing the. towns of 
the Union, in prelerence to endangering the whole, 
by risking too,much for their defence. 

General Gates was now appointed to the rom- 
inand of tire southern department, and another 
army collected. In August, lord Cornwallis at¬ 
tacked the ^bmerican troops at Camden, in South 
Carolina, and routed them with con l id rable loss. 
He afterwards marched through the soutliein states, 
and supposed that he had entirely subdued them. 

The some summer the British troops made fre¬ 
quent 
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rjuenl incursions from New York inlo the Jerseys, 
ravaging and plundering the country. A large body, 
Trunmauded by general Kniphausen, landed in 
June,*' at Elizabeth Point, and proceeded into tlm 
rmuilry. These were mueh,harrassed in their pro¬ 
gress by colonel Dayton, a»d the troops under his 
command. At Connecticut Farms they burnt a 
considerable part of thV village, hi this neighbour¬ 
hood lived Mr. Caldwell, an eminent prexbyterian 
clergyman, whose exertionsdefence otitis coun¬ 
try had rendered him particularly obm».ions to tho 
British. Mrs. Caldwell, seeing the enemy advanc¬ 
ing, retired with her housekeeper, a child of three 
years old, an infant of eight months, and a little 
maid, to a room secured on all sides by stone walls, 
except at a window opposite the enemy. Unsus¬ 
picious of danger, while she was sitting on her bed, 
holding one child by the hand, with the infant at 
her breast, a British soldier shot Jier dead, who 
had evidently come to the unguarded part of the 
house, with a design to perpetrate the horrid deed. 
Her husband shortly after shared the same fate. 

The campaign of tills year passed away in luc¬ 
res si ve disappointments and distresses. The coun¬ 
try seemed exhausted, and the continental currency 
expiring: the army, in want of every article of 
liiod and clothing, brooding over its calamities. 
"While these disasters .were openly menaring the 
American rause, treachery was silently undermin¬ 
ing it. General Arnold engaged, for a stipulated 
Mint, to betray into the hands ol'the British an im¬ 
portant post, lie had bjen among tfcc iirst to take 
arms against Great Britain, and to widen the 
breach between the parent state and the colonies. 
His distinguished talents and exemplary courage 
hud procured him every honour il’at ^ gratotul 

country 
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country could bestow , and lie was in the enjoy¬ 
ment of such a share of fame, fur the purchase of 
which the wealth of worlds would have been inpif- 
ticienr. His love /if pleasure produced a iJTve of 
iqpney, and that extinguished all sensibility to the 
obligations of huilmir and duty. 

I'bc agent employed in this negotiation on the 
part of sin Henry Clinton, 'was major Andre, a 
young officer of great hopes and uncommon merit. 
His gBj.i't honour ;:^'d abhorrence of duplicity/ 
made him inexpert in the practise of those arts of 
deception which such a business required. Me 
was taken, and the fatal papers found concealed in 
l>ig boots. Andre offered his captors a purse of 
gold and a valuable watch, if they would let him 
pass; and permanent provision and future promo¬ 
tion, if they would accompany him to New York. 
They nobly disdained the preferred bribe, am) de¬ 
livered him ovfr to their colonel. Andre called 
himself by the name of Anderson, and under that 
character obtained litavc to send a letter to Arnold, 
who immediately effected his escape. 

general Washington referred the whole case of 
major Andr£ to the examination and decision of a 
board consisting of fourteen general officers. Their 
report, founded entirely on his own confession, 
declared that he ought to be considered as a spy, 
and that, agreeably to the. laws and usages of na¬ 
tions, he oug,.t' to suffer death. 

Great interest vu- made to save his valuable life, 
which was refused but upon the condition of their 
giving up Arnold j this pould not be acceded to, 
without offending against every principle of policy, 
Andre, though superior to the terrors of death, 
wished to die like a soldier. The usages of war 
would nqt now allow of this request, but his feel- 
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ings wen- saved from the pain of a negative. The 
guard which atte nded him inhis confinement march¬ 
ed with him to the place of execution. The wny 
• over- 'nhUJi he jiiii-hed y as crowded with anxious 
spectators, whose sensibility was strongly inipressgfl 
by beholding an amiable yojith devoted in imme¬ 
diate execution. Major Andre walked with firm¬ 
ness, composure and dignity, between the officers 
jnf his guard, his arm beiijg locked hi theirs. Upon 
seeing the preparations, he ash; 1 ;!,with somt degree 
ot concern, " Must I die in tliiTTnatwicr.” He 
was told it was unavoidable. He replied, “lam 
reconciled to my fate, But not to theanode ; it will 
however be but a momentary pang." 11 is conduct 
excited the admiration and melted the hearts of 
all the spectators. . He was asked if he had nnv 
tiling to say; “ Nothing," says he, “ hut to request 
that you will witness to the world that I die like.i 
bnne fhan.” 

This execution was the subject of se\ere cen¬ 
sures ; ami notwithstanding tlft; usages of war, 
which were appealed to for the justice of the sen¬ 
tence, it would have been honourable to the con¬ 
gress, and their general m chief, had she life of this 
excellent young man been spared. While every 
heart pitied die fate of major Andre, the conduct 
of the infamous Arnold v. as s’.-mped with uui- 
•versal infamy ; apd, likg persons ot his ilesci iption, 
lie Jived despised by mankind, and* died a few 
years since'* unlnmcnieJ. General Washington 
arrived in camp just after Arnold had made his es¬ 
cape, and restored order in the garrison. 

After the defeat of general Gates i8 Carolina, 
general Greene was appointed to the command of 

the 
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the southern army.- From this period things in 
that quarter wore a more favourable aspect. Co¬ 
lonel Tarleton, the active commander of the British 
legion, vv as defeated by general Morc.r^'i^thi; in- 
lyepid commander of the riflemen. 

p After a v arjety of mou'mcnls the two 
C’Sl" arm * t " ! ’ nn * t al Guildford, in Carolina, whore 

‘ ‘ was onu of the best-fought actions during 

the war. General Greqie and Lord Cornwallis 
exerted' themselves,;?! the head of their respective 
armies; and altmmgli the Americans were obliged 
to retire from the lield of battle, yet the British 
army suffered immense loss, and could not pursue 
the victory. In tins action generals O'Hara and 
’Howard, aryl colonel Tarleton were wounded : 
besides these, colonel Stuart ipul three captains 
were killed, and colonel Webster died of his 
pounds. 

At this period Arnold, who had been'made a 
brigadier-general in the British service, Avith a 
small number trobps sailed for Virginia, and plun¬ 
dered the country. 

„ After the battle of Guildford, general Greene 
moved towards South Carolina, to drive the British 
from their posts in that state. 'Here lord llawdon 
obtained an iuren.dderable advantage over the 
Americans near Camden. Greene, with his usual 
promptitude, instantly tuyk measures to prevent 
jus lordship-from improving the suicess lie had 
obtained. lie retreated with such order that most 
of his wounded, and ad his artillery, together with 
a number of prisoners, were cairied off. 'Ihe 
British reined to Camden, where it was known 
that they could not long subsist without fresh pro- 
trision-, atid lb.: Atncncaii general tuck proper 
measures to prevent their getting any. 


General 
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General Greene move than recovered the adv. 111 - 
ta'jfc gained ihit him at Camden, by a brilliant ami 
snjTisiliil ai’tion at the Ktitaw Springs, The loss 
of the 4b4wsh was upwards of ryj\ en hundred men, 
besides 1000 stand of arms :,lhat of the Amriiraps 
five hundred, in which number vfierr sixty tittieers. 
Soon after this engagement, the liritish let;led 
with tlieir whole fore? to Charleston NPck. The 
.defence of the. country v»is given ifp; and the con- 
(puTtirs, who had carried tljh' anys to tin*extre¬ 
mities of the Slate, seldom aimed aP any thing 
more than to secure thrmseiies in the vicinity of 
the capital. The crops which had been planted in 
th? spring of the year under British auspires, ard 
with the expectation of all'ording them supplies, 
fell into the hands of th.e Americans, and admi¬ 
nistered to them a seasonable relief. The battle 
of F.ctaw may be considered as closing the war An 
SoutifCarolina. At its rimimcncenient the British 
were in force over all the state, at its close they 
dur-t not venture 20 miles frory Charleston. His¬ 
tory alfurd.s but few instances nf commanders who 
lime achieved so much with equal means as vfas 
done by general Gfeene in the the filert space of a 
tvveh emonlh. 

Lord (.'urnwailis finding general Greene suc¬ 
res-ful in Carolina, man lied to Virginia, collected 
his lot res, and fortifinUunixell' in Yurktown, lu 
the mean lime Arnold made an Theursion into 
('nnnectieiiL, burnt a part of New London, took 
fort Griswold by storm, and put thP garrison to the 
swnril, The brave colonel J.ed\ard,,vvho com¬ 
manded in the lint, was barbarously slain with 
•his own swiird, after lie had surrendiPed. 

The manpiis de la lunette had been dispatched 
with about i\>, n thousand light iiilantry fjom the 
vul. x\ii, 2 a % maiu 
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main army, to watch the motions of lord Corn¬ 
wallis' in Virginia. About the end of August, 
count de Grasse arrived with a large fleet in the 
Chesapeek, and blocked pp the troopajfl, York 
jtpwn, and soon after admiral Greaves, with a Bri¬ 
tish fleet, appeared off the Capes ; an action suc¬ 
ceeded, but it was not decisive. 

General Washington had, previously to this, 
moved the main body of t his army, together with 
the Fnerfth troops^ tp the southward; and as soon 
as he heard uftne arrival of the French fleet in the 
Chesapeek, he made rapid marches to the head of 
the Elk, where embarking Che troops, he soon ar¬ 
rived at York town, and a close siege commenc¬ 
ed which was carried on with great vigour. 

‘In a short time the batteries of the besiegers 
.were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of can- 
usn, and the works of the besieged were so da¬ 
maged that they could scarcely show a single gun. 
Lord Comwaflis had now no hope left but from 
offering terms ofVapitulation, or attempting an 
escape. He determined on the latter, but the 
soheme was frustrated by a sudden and violent 
storm of wincLand rain. With this failui^tbe last 
hope of the British army expired; longer resistance 
could answer no good purpose, and must occasion 
the loss of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis, 
therefore, wrote to general Washington, request¬ 
ing a cessation of arms for 24 hours, and that 
commissioners might be appointed to digest terms 
of capitulation. It is remarkable, that while co¬ 
lonel Laurens, the officer employed by Wash¬ 
ington on ‘this occasion, was drawing up these 
articles, his. father was closely confined in. thq 
Tower of London, of which lord Cornwallis was 
governor. 0 By this singular combination of dr- 
“ cumstances. 
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cumstances, his lordship became a prisoner to thief 
fon of his own prisoner. A capitulation was 
signe d i but the honour of marching out with 
colours flying, which hid beet* refused to genera] 
Lincoln, on his giving up •Charleston, was ncftr 
refused to lord Cornwallis’; ana general Lincoln 
was appointed to receive the submission of the royal 
army at York Town, precisely in the ’same way 
*as his own had been Conducted* about ^eighteen 
thonths before. * 

The regular troops of France and Afnerict em¬ 
ployed in this siege, cansisted of about seven thou¬ 
sand of the former. End of five thousand five hun¬ 
dred of the latter; and these were assisted by font 
thousand militia. The troops of e^ery kind that 
surrendered prisofters of war exceeded seven thou¬ 
sand men. 

Fine days after the surrender, a British fleet ahd 
army of seven thousand men, destkied for the re¬ 
lief of Cornwallis, arrived off the Chesapeek; but 
on recpiving advice of bis lordship’s surrender, they 
returned to New York. Such was the fate of the 
general, from whpae gallantry and t previous sflc- 
cesses, the speedy conquest of the southern states 
had been so confidently expected. No event dur¬ 
ing the war bid fairer for oversetting the indepen-. 
dence of at least a part of the confederacy, than his 
complete victory at Catnden; butjby the conse¬ 
quences of that action, his lordship became the 
occasion of rendering that a revolution, which 
from liis previous success was in danger of termi¬ 
nating as a rebellion. The loss of this army may 
be considered as deciding the eontesj in favour of 
America, and laying the foundation of a general 
peace. • 

The reduction of an army that had carried ra- 
2 b 3 vagei 
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yages and destruction wherever they went ? that- 
had involved thousands of all aged in distress; oc¬ 
casioned unusual transports of yoy in the breast* of 
the whole body of the people. ' ThrUHgifUht the 
United States, they displayed a social triumph amt 
exultation, which’no private prosperity is ever able 
to inspire. A day of thanksgiving was appointed 
by congress, who went in procession to church, ta 
offer up theirgr.-ftolul acknowledgments for the sig- ‘ 
nal sueccss of ti^Ki^paign. 
j. j. This year, 178I, terminated in all parts 
■ -' of the United States jn favour of the Ame- 
' ’ ricans. It began with weakness in Carolina, 

mutiny in New Jersey, and devastation in Virgi¬ 
nia ; nevertheless in its close, the British were 
confined to their strong holds >in or near New 
York, Charleston and Savannah, and their whole 
a Huy was captured in Virginia. They, ip the 
course of the* year, had acquired much plunder, 
by which individuals were enriched, but their na¬ 
tion was in no respect benefited. 

On tilts last day of tjje year, Henry Laurebs was 
released from his long confinement in the Tower of 
London. To this fact we have hitherto but barely 
alluded. He was committed a close prisoner on the 
6th of October, in the preceding year, on suspi¬ 
cion of high treason. This gendeman had been 
deputed by congress to solicit a loan for their ser¬ 
vice in tlie United Netherlands j and also to nego- 
date a treaty between them and die United States, 
On his way thither he was taken by the Vestal fri¬ 
gate j and though he threw his papers overboard, 
yet enough were recovered to ascertain die object 
of his missiofo. In the course of his imprison¬ 
ment, he yas offered his liberty, if he would ac¬ 
knowledge his error, which lie indignantly refused. 

.. After- 
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Afterwards, when his son arrived in France as the 
special minister of congress, be was requested to 
beg that he would withdraw "himself from that 
post: tCHfriiich he replied, “ JVIy son is of age, 
and has a will of his own * if 1 should write lo 
him in the terms you demand, it would have ho 
effect. He is a man of honour, he loves me 
dearly, and would lay'down his life to save mine; 
but I am sure he would not ^acrififce his honour to 
save my life, and I applaud * • 

A few months after the surrender, of‘lord Corn¬ 
wallis, the British evaqiated all their posts in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and retired to the main ar¬ 
my in New York. Early in the ensuing . 
spring, sir Guy Carlton arrived in'New"?' 
York, and took corhmand of the British l * s ’ 
army in America. Immediately on his arrival he 
acquainted general Washington and congress, that 
negotiation for peace had been commenced at Paris. 
On the 30th of November, th^ provisional articles 
were signed, by which Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence and sovereignty of tire United 
States of America^ and these articles were ratified 
by a definitive treaty. Thus ended a long and ar¬ 
duous conflict, which eventually gave to the Ame¬ 
rican states a rank among the nations of the earth. 

Toward the close of mis year, congress * j* 
issued a proclamation,* in which the armies v ' ‘ 

of the United States were applauded and ' ' 

discharged from their duties. On the day preced¬ 
ing their dismission, general Wlshington issued 
his farewell orders in the gioit endearing language. 
The evacuation of New York took place in about 
three weeks after the American armf was discharg¬ 
ed; and in the evening there was a display of fire- 
213 • works, 
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works, which exceeded every thing of the kind 
before witnessed in the United States. 

The hour now approached when general Wash¬ 
ington was to takq leave ef his otficehy“TWio had 
been endeared to him by a long series of commod 
sufferings and dnhgeri This was done in a solemn 
manner) " Widi au heart full of love and grati- 
tnde," safcl he, I now take leave of you: 1 most 
devoutly wish that your fatter days may be as pro¬ 
sperous and hiqippp^s your former ones have'been 
glorious aftd honourable." The officers came up 
successively, and he took affectionate-leave of 
each of diem. When this scene was over, die 
general left die room, and passed through a corps 
of light infantry to the place of embarkation. The 
officers followed in procession.* On entering his 
barge, he turned to the companions of his glory, 
imd by waving his hat bid them a silent a4jeu.— 
Some .of then? answered this last signal of respect 
and affection widi tears; and all of them lmng 
upon the barge wjaich conveyed him from dieir 
sight, till they could no longer distinguish iff it the 
parson of their beloved commander in chief. 

He proceedted to Annapolis' dien the seat of 
congress, .to resign his commission. On his way 
thidier, he delivered to die comptroller in Pliila- 
delphia, an account of the expenditure of all the 
public money l. 1 had even received. This was in 
his own haildVriting, and every entry Was made 
ih a particular manner. 

< ”in every tnwm and village through which the 
general pampd, he wasgnet and saluted by public 
and private demonstraduns of joy. His resigna¬ 
tion was accented in a public manner, at which a 
great uundje* of distinguished persons were pre- 
- senti 
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sent} and never was there witnessed a more inte* 
resting scene*. Immediately on his resignation, 
Ml Washington hastened to his seat at Mount 
V ernoa, wflie banks of the Potojwaac, in Virginia, 

, where 


* At a proper moments general Washington addressed 
Thomas Mifflin, the President, in the following words s 

“ JVlr. President, 1 \ a 

* The great events on which my .Agnation defended 

having at length taken place, I have now tHfc honour ol 
offering my sincere congratulations to congress, and ol 
presenting myself before “them to surrender into theit 
hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indul¬ 
gence of retiring from the service of my country, 1 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence agd 
sovereignty, aud’ pleased with the opportunity afforded 
the United States of becoming a respectable nation, 1 re¬ 
sign with satisfaction the appointment I accepted wijji 
diftidenae; a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish bo 
arduous a task, which however was superseded by a con¬ 
fidence in the rectitude of our causp, the support of the 
Supreme Power of the Union, ayd the patronage ol 
Heaven* 

The surressfdl termination of* the war has verified the 
most sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the In¬ 
terposition of Providence, and the assis&nce I have re¬ 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
of the momentous contest. 

• While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknow¬ 
ledge, in this place, the pertilrar services ai^l distinguished 
merits of the persons who had been attached to my per¬ 
son during the war : it was impossible the choice of con¬ 
fidential olticers to compose rrty family should have bwn 
more fortunate; permit me, sir, to' recommend in parti¬ 
cular those who nave continued in the servift to the pre¬ 
sent moment, as worthy of the favourable nutice and 
patronage of congress. • 

1 consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life, by tummendingthe interests 
of our dearest comitrv to she nrotection of -Amivhtv 
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where he earnestly hoped to spend the remainder 
cf his days in an honourable retirement, 

f. 

God, and those who have hit superinteniancF of them) 
fo hit holy keeping. • 

“ Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action; 'and bidding an affec¬ 
tionate faaewell to this augustdsody, under whose orders 
I have long act^d, I here offer my commission, and take 
my leave of all the employrilents of public life." 

To this the President returned an appropriate answer. 
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CHAP. XI. 

"Disputes- in difftrent States. General Convention, 
A System of Federal Government recommended , 
Constitution ratified, Wpshirfgton appointed 

President. His Character. Re-elected. Insur¬ 
rection in Pmmsylvaflia. Washington^ resigns. 
■Adams chosen President- United‘ Steeles arm 

agaihst France. Washington elected Comhonder 
, in Chief. Dies. Peace between France and 
America. Jefferson elected President. States 
added to the Union. Louisiana ceded. Popula¬ 
tion. Expenditure. Debt of the United States. 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants f tho 
United States. • ^ 

N O sooner was peace restored by the definitive 
treaty, and the British troops withdrawn front 
their country, than the United States began 1 to ex¬ 
perience. the defects of their general government. 
Whilst an fcnemy was in the country, fear, which 
had first impelled the colonist? to associate in m» 
tua) defence, coutinded to operate as a band of po¬ 
litical union. It gave to the resolutions and re¬ 
commendations of congress the force of laws, and 
generally commanded a ready acquiescence on tha 
part of state legislatures* . But now each state as¬ 
sumed the right of disputing the pn$riety of tha 
resolutions of congress, and die interest of an in¬ 
dividual state was placed in opposition to the coriP 
mon welfare of die union. In additjpn to this 
source of division, a jealousy of the powers of con¬ 
gress begati to be excited in die mind# of the peo¬ 
ple. And die war had not long ceased before in¬ 
surrection 
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lurrecti'on and rebellion reared their head in some 
of the states. The want of money was generally 
felt j this, with other calamities in which the coun¬ 
try seemed to be jnvolved, led die house of dele- 
(. . D gates in Virginia to recommend the fbr- 
■ ‘ matinn of a system of commercial regula- 

' 881 tions for the United States. Commission¬ 
ers front seveftl of the provinces were appointed, 
who met at Afinapojis in the ensuing summer, to 
consult what measu r es should be taken to unite the 
states in'some general arid efficient commercial 
system. As however th% states were not all re¬ 
presented, and the powers of the commissioners 
were, in then opinion, too limited to propose a 
system of regulations adequate to the purpose, of 
government, they agreed to recommend a general 
convention to be held at Philadelphia the next year. 
This measure appeared to the commissioners ab¬ 
solutely necessary. The old confederation was 
essentially defective, and it was destitute of almost 
every piinciple necessary to give effect to legis¬ 
lation. 

' , -j In the monffi of May delegates from all the 
states except Rhode Island assembled at 
' '' Philadelphia, and chose general Washing¬ 
ton for their president. After four months delibera¬ 
tion, in which the clashing interests of the several 
states appeared in all their force, the convention 
agreed to recommend the plan of a federal govern¬ 
ment. 

As soon as the federal constitution was sub¬ 
mitted to [he legislatures of the several states, they 
proceeded to take measures for collecting the sense 
of the people upon the propriety of adopting it. 
It would be a tedious and fruitless task to enter 

into 
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into the debates which the ratification of the nrr 
constitution* occasioned in the difierent states, 
suffice it to say, that after a full considers- . _ 
Ttion and thorough discus yon of its prind- 
pies. It was ratified by the conventions of 1 ' 8 "' 
eleven of the original thirteed states; and shortly 
_ after North Carolina and Rhode Island acceded to 
_ the uuion. The ratification of it was celebrated in 
’most of the capitals of the states wi|h elegant pro¬ 
cessions, which far exceeaed liny thing of the kind 
ever before exhibited in America. , 

The new constitution having been ratified by 
the states and senators, hud representatives having 
been chosen agreeably to the articles of it, they 
nlet at New York and commenced ti^ir proceed-* 
ings. The old congress and confederation expired? 
and a new one with more ample powers, and a 
new constitution, partly national and partly fe¬ 
deral Succeeded in their place, to the great joy of 
all who wished for the happiness of the United 
States. • 

Though great diversity of opinions had prevailed 
about the new constitution, there was but one ojjj- 
nion about the person who should bg appointed its 
supreme executive officer. AU of every party 
turned their eyes on the late commander of their 
armies, as the most proper person to be their first 
president. Perhaps thq-e was not a well informed 
perils in the United Stales, Mr* Washington 
himself only excepted, who was not anxious that 
he should be called to the executive administrate 
’of the proposed new plan of government. Unam¬ 
bitious of farther honours,' he had rdtired to his 

r . - ■' 1 • ~ 

* A'copy of this federal constitution may be seen is 
Mora's American Geography.' • 

• form 
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rorm id Virginia, and hoped to be exctBted from all 
future public service. That honest zeal for the 
public good which had uniformly influenced him, 
got jthe 'better of his love of retirement, and in¬ 
duced him to undertake* the office. 

' The intelligence bf ids election being commu¬ 
nicated to him while on his farm, he set out soon 
after fur-Kew York. On his way thither, the road 
was crowded „with numbers anxious to see the 
man,of the people f and he was everywhere re¬ 
ceived with die highest honours that a- grateful 
people could confer. Addresses of congratulation 
were presented to him by the inhabitants of al¬ 
most every place of consequence through which 
he passed; fo all of which lie returned modest and 
Bhassuming answers. c 

A day was fixed, soon after liis arrival, fur.) is 
fciking die oadi of office, which was' in the follow¬ 
ing words: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of president of the 
United States, anfi will, to the best of. my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
tpe United States." “This oath was administered 
by die chancellor of the state of New York. An 
awful silence prevailed among die spectators dur- 
ring tliis part of the ceremony. It was.a minute 
of the most sublime political joy.- The chancellor 
then proclaimed him president of the United States,' 
which was aflswered liy the discharge of thirteen 

S ans, and by the shouts and acclamations of’ leu 
■oogaml joyful voices. John Adams was at the 
same time elected vice president, 

_ There is' nothing more striking in the whole duo- 
rarter of general Washington, and which -disdn-' 
gviished him more from other extraordinary .men, 
diai) the (fircumstances which attended- his promo- 
.* tiju.. 
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tie* and refreat- from office. He'eagerly 
privacy, and only n&mrtsd'to exerciae authority 
as f. public duty. The promotions of many men 
are the triumph of ambiyon over virtue. The pro¬ 
motions, even of good men, hive generally beqp' 
■ought by them from mot^es which were very 
much mixed. The promotions of Washington al¬ 
most alone, seem to have been viotories«gained by 
his conscience over his, taste. To despise what 
all other men eagerly pant £or> to show* himself 
equal to the highest places without arer seeking 
any, are the noble peculiarities of the character of 
this great man! * 

Events occurred during his chief magistracy 
which convulsed the whole political world, iel 
which severely tried his moderation and pruderiEe. 
The French revolution took place. From the be¬ 
ginning of this revolution Washington had no cqp- 
fidenrb in its beneficial operation. But, as the first 
magistrate of the American commonwealth, ho 
was bound only to consider thd safety of the peo¬ 
ple over whom he was placed. He saw that it 
was wise and necessary for America to preserve • 
good understanding and a benefioial intercourse 
with France, however she might be governed, so 
long as she abstained from committing injury 
ngTLTue the United States.. 

Boring the turbulent period of the French revo¬ 
lutions when the people of all countries were di¬ 
vided into parties, Mr. Washington Was a second 
rime chosen president of the United States, 
not unanimously, as in the former in- . n 
stance. The disposition* which he had vlZS 
shown to take no part mfavour of the per- 
petual changes in France, had created him enemies 
among these who espoused the cadse, of the 

,yn. Xtet. 1c .French, 



as the cause of mankind *t ktt. Hi 
m. however, a decided majority' f and Mr. John 
Adams was again elected vice-president. 

■ Through toe whole conge of iris second petal* 
depcy, the danger of America waa amt aha im* 
mmnt, almost beyorid example. The spirit of 
change, indeed, at that period, shook all nations. 
Bat in other conn tries it had to encounter ant sent 
ind solidly established po^er. It had to tear up 
by the fobt* long habits of attachment in some na-. 
twos for their government, of awe in others, of ac- 

K iiescence and submission in all. But in America 
e government was new and weak. 

It waa during this period that the president of 
the United States had to encounter ami suppress an 
imtrtrectinn excited in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania. His character and office had been 
reviled $ his authority had been iusuhed j his safety 
and his life had been threatened'. Yet iteitlier re- 
■entment, nor ifear, nor even policy, could extin¬ 
guish the ..humanity* that dwelt in the breast of 
Washington. Never was there a revolt of such 
ntapitode quelled with the loss of so little blood. 

. n In the month of October, 1796, Mr. 

Washington publicly declared bis resolu- 
f •*lion of retiring from pubhc life, and strictly 
enjoined those who were most sincerely attached 
In him by ties of friendshigunot to nominate Inn 
an the ensuing ^election. The resignation of this 
great un At this period was deplored by sH the 
ubdtfafe party in America, and by the petit, 
nent party jn Great Britain. By the hater he 
ras considered as a steady friend \ and was indeed 
egarded as (hesfeadiar ofw$tot was called the £ng- 
tsh party in America. -Starts waa ihe vicissitudes 
if p?» 1 fet^rilmrirtiiwi»-lniyy 3 , he was considered 
■■ ’ in 
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faEnglandss aproscribe d rebel■■ to Ifaffhevls 
Horded m the best friend tut England had in tip 
United Statei. fa 1776 his destruction was thought 
like only means of preserving America to Great 
Srltaiii; in 179&hii»atbnmy wise*teemed the prin- 
eipal Maturity agmut her falling ’under the poke of 
franoc- At the farmer period he looked to the aid 
of Fnaeeai hii only hope of guAntiog 1 the liber- 
•tie* pf America agernstmngiind :* at the,Utter he 
must havw considered the power of Great'Britain 
M a ratio bonier of the safety of Anfcrica against 
Am. 

Nothing mu more certain than his re-election, 
if he had deemed it right to offer himself a* a can¬ 
didate. The conduct however which be jjur- 
sned, was the wiaeat he could have adopted. AH 
the enemies, and many of the best friends, of the 
American government believed that it had a*»e- 
vero trial to encounter when the aid of Washing* 
ton’* ehatMter should be withdrawn from its exe¬ 
cutive eonmnent. Many sariously apprehended 
that it hid scarce vigour enough to survive the 
experiment. It yas It, then, that so critical ah 
experinunt should be performed tinder his eye j 
While his guardian wisdom was at hand’ to advise 
and assist in the change. 

The eleohnn of the first successor to Mr. Wash, 
ingten was the most important every in the history 
of the infant republic. Nothing could be coo- 
dneted in a mom dignified maqper: the choirs 
faQ upon {(dm Adams as president, and upon Tho¬ 
mas Jefferson as vice-president. Thsifhnctioni pf 
the new president were not to commence A y. 
ttli the 4 qt of March, previous to wBich be , ‘ 
repaired to the house of representatives to 
taco tho neoessaiy oaths. At this ceremony were 
2C2 • anuri- 
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jdraulfcitnde of spectators af high rank; one of 
|vhom, after minutely describing all that passed, 
tidsk thesewords: " Nothing can be mpre simple, 
than the ceremony of this installation', but thb 
wry simplicity has something in it so delightful, so 
noble, and so nearly^resembling 'the grandeur of 
antiquity, that it commands our reverence, and seizes 
upon our‘worthiest affections. I speak at least af 
the effect it produced on fay feelings. This change 
pf the persons exercising the. most awful functions 
. of the state, with, so little pomp,'bufcwith so great 
solemnity; and which places a man, who the even¬ 
ing before was among the crowd of simple citi¬ 
zens, at the head of the government; while he 
jvho held the ffrst office of the state«the preceding 
. evening, is returned again to the class of simple 
citizen*—is foil of the qualities that constitute true 
greatness*." 

After, various and repeated insults from the 
' A n French government by means of their en- 
' voy M. Genet;. the United States found it 
’ necessary to^arm in tbeiv own defence. 
They had for years endured, yuth a patience of 
which there is%carcely any example inthehistoiy of 
states, all-the contumely and wrongs which suc¬ 
cessive administrations in France had heaped upon 
. them. Their ships were every where .captured; 
their ministers were but prisoners at Paris; while 
agents, some of Whom wen indeed clothed iq the 
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* See voLfV. p. 365, of Travels through the United 
States of North America, the country of the Iroquois, and 
Upper Canada, «n the yean 1795, 17$6, and 17B7, by the 
dukedelaRochefaucault Liancourt. A work aboa&Bng itilh 
real information on almost- all useful topics, **sS which 
cannot be too strongly recommended. ' trk 
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I c ha r ac ter of ambassadors, had endeavonte^ 
Ip otcitc the seeds-of civil war. The United Static 
nkM to artt^bjr land and by iea. The coni. 
Band of dm army wa» Bestowed on general Wash¬ 
ington, which he accepted, became be said he was 
Convinced •* that every thing thee held dear and 
■KBd wai threatened j though Jie had flattered 
himself that he had quitted for rrer the boundless 
■aid of public action, ihcewant trouble, .and high 
responsibility in which ha had m long acted to oon- 
ipicnous a pa^t" In thii office he cd&dnned din¬ 
ing the abort period* of his life which still re- 
puined. Ott the 13th day of December 
1789, he was seized with an inflammation . ' a 
in hit throat attended with fever, &hich 'W M 
Botwithstandlng the efforts of hit physicians, termi¬ 
nated his valuable life In two days, in the 68th year 
of his age and in the iSd year of American infce- 

E ndenoa; of which he may be regarded as the 
under. He died felly im pre ssed with these sen- 
■men's of piety which had gWen ‘vigour and con¬ 
sistency to his virtue, and had adorned every pert 
af Ins blameless and illustrious life. 

The precautions which the American State* 
tpok against the injustice of the French govern. 
Bent preserved their independence, without com¬ 
ing to an open rupture, and all di ffe rences were at 
Mgth ctfsnposed by a treaty of amity and . ^ 
eanuaeree, which was signed at Paris, on 
the 90th of September, by plenipotentiaries 
bam the two republics. Sarly in the fellowlngvear 
UtaiHgence was reeetvod'in London* that . n 
■ ndfleatbn of the treaty between/ranee 
apd Amerioa bed taken place. About the 
Bate-period came on the election .for a new 
> iff the United States. Mr. 9eftr*on. 

•1 -C 3 • 
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<me-p'rerident, and ^r. Burr, were candidates for 
(hi* important office. The election was carried on 
with great warmth by both sides. The ballottihg 
Spas-renewed thirty-one times during three suet 
ccasive days. Tije thirty-second time decided the 
contest in favour of Mr. Jefferson. Since this pe¬ 
riod the contending parties that, during the former 
periods of the french revolution, had greatly di¬ 
vided the peopld in the United States, have consi¬ 
derably subsided: and there is every reason ft> 
hope and bhlieve that the peace and prosperity of 
the United States are fixed on a permanent basis. 

At .the time of the completion of the new con¬ 
stitution, and the first sitting of the new congress 
i>4?6g, the Union consisted of no more than thir¬ 
teen states; but Bince that period“sever. others have 
been added, in the manner prescribed by the con- 
stifiition. Kentucky, which was formerly a district 
dependent on the state of Virginia.; and Vermont, 
which was a part ofiNew Hampshire, were raised 
into states in the yfear 1701 : and in 1 79Q Ten¬ 
nessee, formerly partiof North Carolina, was ad¬ 
mired as an independent state. , Since that period 
the Maine, tire territory north west of -Ohio, 
the Indian territory, and Mississippi. territory! 
have been recognised as states belonging to tbe 
Federal Government .• and very lately Louisiana haa 
. jj been celled by Spain 1 to the United States 
' ' of America. Louisiana was discovered by 

„ ^ ' Juan Ponce de Lem in 1413, it afterwards 
came into the possession of the French, who about 
the middle off last century claimed and possessed^ 
as Louisiana, all that part of the new continent 
which was botmded on the south by the gulf of 
Mexioo, ooethc north by Can ads, and on the east 
and west indefinitely, comprehending, a.gtxate^ 
» ... extent 
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extent than the United States. In 1752 she needy 
c^nnleted a chain of forts from New Ortettf 
to Quebec, by which the then English colonial 
were hemmed in, antf would eventually have? 
bet n-confined to-the country On .this ride the AN 
legany mountains. These gigantic projects wete 
defeated by the energies of Mr. I$tt in the war Of 
1756- And, by the succeeding treaty of pence inf 
1763) all the possessions* lyidg east of MitriMppt,' 
afld including the Floridas, Vere ceded to'Great 
Britain: France reserved New Orleans and the 
island on which it is fcuilt. All that part of the 
country lying east of the Mississippi was, before 
the late cession, comprehended as one of the United 
States, under the name of the Mississippi territor/'. 

According to th*e return of the whole number of 
persons within the several districts of the United 
State# in the year 1801, the population amounfed 
to more than five millions and if quarter*-, of 
which nearly nine hundred thousands are slaves, 
a circumstance which cannot*be sufficiently de¬ 
plored by the friends of rpaf Humanity. And no 
inconsistency can «be greater than ( that the slave 
trade should be tolerated by people who struggled 
so many years against oppression and tyranny in 
defence of their own rights. 

The expenditure si the government of the 
United States for the year 1B00 was estimated at 
fifteen millions of dollars, and the revenue for that 
year was but ten millions j leaving five millions ta 
be provided for by new taxes. But in this estimate 
was included a sum of si* hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars for building six ships of the lin% and the snm 
appropriated to raising twelve regiments of infantry 


* See table I1L at the end of thevolumS 
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fmock and can oat be regarded "ai part of the 
tWMi expenditure *f the government of tbe United 
Statat; and ev«cy mean i* taken to reduce tbe 
Mtienal debt, which,‘oh the lit of January 179a, 
fponeted to about neves toon millions and a-half 
Itertmt, la will be mas is tbe fbocth table it the 
•edoftbovolvuJm. " • 
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CHAP. XII.. 

« 

British Possessions in North America, Ctmada, lit 
• Legislature. Governor. •Revalue . Mqmert of 
* its Inhabitants. Climate. Produce. New Bruns¬ 
wick. Nona Scotia. Cape Breton . 9 Netvfotmd- 
lend. Its Fishery, Hudson's Bay. When 

discovered. Settled, Its Produce. Its Climate. 

I N giving a connected account of fbe hiiforj of 
the United States, we have been obliged to susr 
pend that part of our plan which relates to the Bri¬ 
tish possessions in North America. These are still 
extensive, and of considerable importance, though 
so thinly inhabited, and in such a disadvantageous 
climate, that they sink into a hind of insignificance 
when compared with the g^at and flourishing co¬ 
lonies belonging \p .Spain, or with the territdlries 
of the United States. Hie inhabi&nts of the for¬ 
mer have been estimated at seven millions, and 
those of the latter at more than five; while the po¬ 
pulation of the British possessions does not exceed 
two hundred thousand souls, of wlygn the greater 
part are French, or of French origin. 

: The chief of these possessions i| Canada, now di¬ 
vided into two parts, Upper and Lower Canada, tlSe 
former being the western, division oathe north of 
the great lakes or sea of Canada; while the lower 
division is on the river St. Lawnafte, towards the 
aast. and contains Quebec tbe capital, %nd chief city 
of our remaining settlements, On tbe east sf Canada, 

to 
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.«>the MdMfAe river St. Lawrecca, 1 * Nova Seo* 
ti>, which within tbfese last twenty years has been 
divided into two .provinces, that of Nova Scorin'in 
the south, and New Brunswick in the north. 

. What is callecf New Britain comprehends the 
moat northern parts towards Hudson’s Bar, and the 
coast of labrador. The large island of Newfound* 
■fond, that called Cape Breton, wad the neighbour¬ 
ing uie of St. John, complete the chief denominn 
Jteqteftritish territory. ‘ 

the original population of Canada eonsisted of 
•tawjfal savage tribes; and t^e first European settle- 
■tent was at Quebec in ifiofi- For a century and 
a half it belonged to the French, but in 1759 Que¬ 
bec was conquered by general Wolfe, and at the 
peace in 1763 Canada was ceded to Great Britain, 

The religion is the Roman Catholic, but the Bri¬ 
tish settlers follow their own modes of worship A 
fogulative council and an assembly are appointed 
for each of the provinces of Upper and Lower C» 
Mda, having paWer.to make kwa with (be consent 
Of the governor 1 but \^e king may declare Iris du¬ 
ffs* at any time within two yeajs. The legislative 
•eoncU consists of seven members for Upper Go* 
nada, and fifteen for the lower province, sum¬ 
moned by the governor under tl>e king’s authority, 
nod nominated during thehr lives, The house 0 1 
fsamably is to consist of fifty members from Lowhe 
Canada, and sixteen foam Upper Canada, chosen \af 
the foeebeMen- The councils am to assemble at 
ftaaftaceeyeer 1 } and the .house of assembly con* 
tinum four years, except in erne of prior dsuctu* 
thus- 

British America is superintended bjr an officer 
atyiad goverpqr general of the four British provinces 
in NnrtiwAnwriwL who i» also cpmmmdcT >a chief 

of 
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<£■*!J the British troop in tbs four p wv fa cctj 
the governments attached to tflem, wHfe t fa mft 
Uni. Each of the provinces has a li eit t ct u t ni -govor- 
nor, who, in absence of the ety rcn w r->geneT« , ha 
tU the powers requisite to a chief magistrate. • 

The only revenue arising to-Grtat Britain from 
this colony proceed* from an advantageous com¬ 
merce which employs 1 several thousand* tom of 
shipping. The expense* «of the civil Hat ape sup¬ 
posed to be 25,000/.' of which half ia paid by Great 
Britain, and the other it railed fay the province*, 
from duties on the importation of spirits, wine, and 
a few other articles. The military establishment, 
with repairs of forts, fee. is stated at 100 , 000 /. ; 
and the like sum is expended in presents to ti^e 
savages, and talaria* to officers employed, among 
them for trade ill Upper Canada. But the advan¬ 
tages o£ the commerce arc thought to couaterbtf- 
lancMthese charges • / 

.I'lw manners aitd customs of tjie settlers in Ca¬ 
nada are considerably tinctured with French gaiety 
and urbanity. Hie women esjp generally read and 
write, and ire thus superior to the men; but both 
are sunk iu ignorance and superstition 1 , and blindly 
devoted to tlieir priests. They universally use the 
French language, English being restricted to the 
jew British settlers. Through the whole of Ca¬ 
nada there ia no public library except in the capita], 
and tin* rs small, and consists mostly of French 
books. And excepting the Quebec almanac not 
a single book is printed, in Canada. 

The ebief town is Quebec, built oh a lofty point 
of land on 1 He north-west side of the river St. Law¬ 
rence; which in this neighbourhood § sufficiently 
deep and spacious to flout more than a hqpdred sad 
of the line. The upper town it of considerable na- 

tara] 
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tural strength, and well fortified ; but the lower 
town towards the river is open to every attack. A 
large garrison is maintained, but to man the works 
five thousand soldiers wquld be necessary. The 
houses are Commdnly built of stone ; but they are 
sinall and inconveniertt. There are three nunneries. 
The markets are well' supplied, and provisions re¬ 
markably cheap. The vicinity of Quebec presents 
a most sublime-and beautiful scenery j and the fells 
of the fiver Montmorenci are particularly cele¬ 
brated. Tm the honour of Canada, a solemn act ot 
die assembly declares all negroes to be free as soon 
as they arrive in that province. 

The climate of thij part of America is very se¬ 
vere, but the- atmosphere is generally clear. The 
extremes of heat ana cold are astonishing : in -July 
and August the thermometer is often as high as 
gt' degrees, while the mercury freezes in the depth 
of winter. The snow begins in November,'aud in 
January the frost is so intense, that it is impossible 
to be long out of doors without risk of serious in¬ 
jury to die extremities. But winter, as at. Peters¬ 
burg is the season of amusement, and the sledges 
afford a pleasant and speedy conveyance. In large 
houses stoves are placed in the hall, whence flues 
pass to the other apartments; and there are always 
double doors and windows. On going abroad the 
whole body is covered with furs except the eyes 
and nose. In May the thaw generally comes sud¬ 
denly, the ice on the river bursting with the noise 
t>f cannon, and its passage to the sea It terrific, 
especially when jt crashes against a rock. The heat 
of summer speedily succeeds the frost, and vegeta¬ 
tion is instantaneous. September is the most plea¬ 
sant month. 

The face of the country is mountainous and 

woody ; 
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woody ;but there are savannis and plains of great 
beauty, chiefly towards Upper Canada. Jn the 
year 1663, an earthquake is said to have over¬ 
whelmed a chain of free-stone mountains more 
than 300 miles long. In the dower province the 
foil consists of loose blackish earth ten or twelve 
inches thick, incumbent on’a cold clay. This thin 
i muld is however very fertile, and marnye was sel- 
.doin or ne\er used by the Freqph settlers; but 
since Canada has come into our possession marie 
lias been used with considerable success; *and cf 
this, considerable quantities are foundon the shores 
of the river St. Lawrrttce, 

The produce of Canada is a little tobacco culti¬ 
vated fur private use; vegetables j>f almost all 
kinds, and considerable crops of grain; whoatHbd- 
ing reckoned among their exports. The sugar- 
maple tree abounds here, and the sugar is generally 
med-ln the country. Both the Canadas are infested 
with rattle-snakes. Coal abounds fh Cape Breton, 
but has never been diseotcrrtl in Canada. The 
chief natural curiosities am tlie kikes, rivers, an4 
cataracts: among the latter the celebrated {jails 
of Niagara are chiefly on the side o£ Upper Canada, 
the river being at that part six hundred yards wide, 
m-d the fall one hundred and forty-two feet. A 
small island lies between the tails: and that on the 
side of the States U tjjree hundred and fifty yards 
wide, while the height is one hundred and sixty- 
tluee feet: from lire great fall a constant cloud 
ascends, which may be seen at sin incredible di» 
sLance; and the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

The antienl province oflNova ScotiS was granted 
by James 1. to his secretary sir Willem Alexander. 
It was afterwards seized by the French, who were 
vot. xxiv. 2 u ■ ^probably 
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probably (he first possessors, and by whom it was 
called Arcadia ; but it -bras surrendered to England 
by the treaty of Utrecht in 1712. In 1734 it wai 
divided into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
There are two considerable bays in the former, and 
and a river of some length called St. Johns; while 
that of St. Croix divides New Brunswick from the 
province of Maine, belonging to the United States. 
The river St. John is navigable for vessels of fifty 
tons, about sixty miles; and for boats more than 
two hundred. it affords a common and near route 
to Quebec. The grand lake is thirty miles long, 
and nine broad. The great chain of Apalachian 
mountains passes north-west of this province, and 
probably expires at the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
capital is Frederic-town, The chief products are- 
timber and fish. 

Nova Scotia is three hundred miles long, and 
eightybroad; the capital is Halifax, well situated for 
the fishery, with communications by land and wa¬ 
ter with the other pa-ts of die province, and with 
New Brunswick. The town is entrenched with'forts 
of timber, and is said to contain fifteen thousand in¬ 
habitants. During a great part of the year the air 
is foggy and unhealthy; and for four or five months 
intensely cold. Britain sends to these provinces 
linen and woollen cloths, and other articles to the 
amount of30,000/., and receives timber and fish to 
the amount of 50,000/. The chief fishery is that 
of cod on the Cape Sable coast. About twenty* 
tlfree leagues from that cape is the Isle de Sable, or 
of sand, consisting wholly of that substance,.mixed 
with white transparent stones; the hills being 
milk-white coites, and some of them a hundred 
and forty-six feet above the sea. This strange isle 
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has ponds of fresh water; with juniper* and cran¬ 
berries, and tome grass anfl vetches, which serve 
to support a few horses, cows, and hogs. 

The island of Cape Breton is said to have 
been discovered by the Normans and Bretons, 
about the year 1500$ from the latter it took its 
name, but they did not take possession of it till 
1713, Louisburg w9s built in 1720; and in 174a 
the island was taken by seme troops ffom New 
England, and has ever since remained subject to 
the crown of Great Britain. The climate is cold 
and foggy on account of the numerous lakes and 
forests., The soil is chiefly covered with moss, and 
is unfit for the purposes of agriculture. The inha¬ 
bitants do not exceed a thousand^ The fiir trefoil 
inconsiderable, but the fishery is very important; the 
value of this trade while in the French possession, 
was # estimatedat a million sterling. There is a Very 
extensive bed of coal in the island, not more than 
six feet below the surface; bpt it has been chiefly 
used as ballast. In one of the pita a fire waa 
kindlfd by accident, and it {emains unextinguisbed- 

The Island of St. John, at no great distance from 
Cape Breton, is 'attached to the province of Nova 
Scotia. It surrendered with Cape Breton, in 1749. 
A lieutenant resides at Charlotte town; and the in¬ 
habitants of the island are computed at five thou¬ 
sand. • • 

Newfoundland was discqvered by Sebastian Ca¬ 
bot in 1496. It is about three hundred and twenty 
miles long, and two hundred broad in the widest 

f art, forming the eastern boundary of She Gulf of S|, 
t wrence. This island after various disputes was 
ceded to England by the treaty of Btrerht. From 
the soil we reap no great advantages, fjpr the cold i* 
long continued, and very intense; and the summer 
2 o 2 • heat 
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heat, though violent, ^loes not warm it sufficiently 
to produre any thing valuable. It lias many larga 
and safe harbours, and several considerable rivers. 
The great quantity .nf timber t ut glows here, may 
hffeafter afford copious supplies of masts, yards,, 
and all sorts of lumber for the West-India trade. 

At present it is rhiefly valuable for the fishery of 
cod that fs carried oil upon those shoals which are 
called the flanks of Newfoundland. The great 
fishery "begins the 10th of May, and continues till 
the end of September. The cod is either dried for 
the Mediterranean, or barrelled up in a pickle of 
salt for the English market. These banks and 
the island arc enveloped in a constant fog, or snow, 
andisleet. Ine fishery is computed to yield about 
300,0001. a year from the cod sdld in Roman Ca¬ 
tholic countries. By the treaty in 1713 the French 
were allowed to diy their nets on the northern 
shores; and in- 1703 it was stipulated that they 
might fish in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and the 
small isles of St. Pieirc and Miquelon were ceded 
to them*, fly the treaty in 1783, the French were 
to eiijoy their fisheries on the northern and western 
coasts; the inhabitants of the United States having 
the same privileges as they enjoyed before their 
independence. And the peace of IbOl, confirms the 
privileges granted to the French. 

The chief towns .ire St. John's, Placentia, and 
Bonavista, but not more than :i thousand families 
remain during the winter. In the spring a small 
squadron is sent to to protect the fisheries and set¬ 
tlements, tlit admiral being also governor of the 


* These have been captured during the present war; an 
account of wUch arrival while the article was irauscrib. 
ing. 

island. 
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island, its sole consequence depending c% the 
fishery. 

We cannot finish our account of North Amo* 
riea without saying a fefcr word* concerning Had* 
son's and Baffin's Bays. The knowledge of thaiq 
seas was owing to a project for the discovery of a. 
north-west passage to^ China. So earlv as lsjft 
. this nnble design was conceived j since than it baa 
frequently been revive*, but netfer completed.—* 
The most competent judges«do not, however, de> 
spair of eventual success. * 

The inland sea, denominated Hudwn'a Bay, 
was explored in three voyages made by Hudson, 
during the years 1607 , l609, and ItHo. This bold 
navigator penetra'ed to BCi°, nearly Into the heart 
of the frozen utle. His ardour for discovery not 
being abated by the difficulties that he struggled 
with in this world of frost and snow; he remaided 
here until the spring nf lfiu. and* then prepared 
to pursue his discoveries; buUhis crew mutinied, 
seized him and seven of his qft»t faithful compa¬ 
nions, ’and committed them*in a boat to the open 
seas, after which tjiey were no more heard of. 

A charter for planting and improving the coun¬ 
try, and carrying on trade, was granted to a com¬ 
pany in 1670 . The Hudson’s Bay company haa 
since retained a claim to the roust extensive terri¬ 
tories, tlie length of Vhicb is thirteen hundred 
and fifteen miles, and file breadth three hundred 
and fifty; but it is not understood,that (lie gayis 0 $ 
of tlie? conijwny are very considerable. The annual 
exports are about Ifi.UOtb* and the returns, which 
yield h considei able revenue to government, a- 
roount, perpliaps, to 30,OGOf, The principal trade 
consists in beat er and other species uf fiirs, and ofi 
beater awl deerskins. * 
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. The regions around Hudson's Bay, and Labrador, 
which are sometimes called New Britain, abound 
with animals whose fur is excellent; and it has 
been thought that the Company do not parry the 
trade to its full extent 

No colony has been attempted at Hudson's Bay, 
The cquntry is cyery where barren; to the north of 
the bay, even the hardy pine tree is seen no longer. 
Winter reigns, with in inconceivable rigour, for 
nine riionths of the year; the other three are vio¬ 
lently hot. In summer a variety of colours deck 
the several animals; but when that is over, they 
all assume the livery of winter; and every thing 
animate and inanimate is white as snow. And 
what is Btill "more remarkable, dogs and cats that 
have been carried from England to Hudson’s Bay,, 
have, on the' approach of winter, entirely changed 
their appearance, and acquired a much longer,’soft¬ 
er, and thicker coat of hair than they had originally. 

Even in latitude.57 yi the winter is very severe; 
the ice on die rivers is eight feet thick. The rocks 
burst with a horrible .noise, and die splinters are 
thrown to an amazing distance., Mock-suns and 
haloes are not unfrequent; and the sun rises and 
sets with a large cone of yellowish light. The 
aurora borealis diffuses a variegated splendour 
which surpasses Uiat of the full moon; the stars 
sparkle with peculiar brilliancy, and Venus ap¬ 
pears as a lesser moon. The fish in the Hudson 
^ea aje far from numerous; and the whale fishery 
nasbeen attempted without success. There are few 
shell-fish; and the quadrupeds and birds corre¬ 
spond with those of Labrador and Canada. The. 
northern indigenes are Esquimaux, but there 
are other tribes in the south, by all of whom the 
factories ire visited. For diese there seems no 

provision 
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provision but what their owe art and ingenuity can 
famish j and they exhibit a great deal of these in 
their manner of kindling a fire, dressing their food, 
clothing themselves, and in preserving their eyes 
from the ill efforts of that glaring white which 
every where surrounds them ihe "greatest part of 
rite year j ’ in other respects tin,'y am perfectly 
savage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

finest India Islamb, how divided. Climate. Sea¬ 
sons. Caribhm. Their character. Manners. 
Treatment of their Children, Of their Olives. 
Religion, jjnvcing , Jamaica. When disio- 
vcred, ' Taken by the English, Treatment nf the 
Natives. .Mode of peopling Jamaica. A tt ashed 
by the Spaniards. Buccaneers, account of. Con¬ 
stitution given (o Jamaica. Attempts made to 
tax the Inhabitants. The Island described. Pro¬ 
portion of Slaves to free People. Exports. Earth¬ 
quake at Port-Royal. 

T HE continent of America is. as we have aljeady 
seen, divided by geographers into two great 

E arts, north and sqpth; the narrow isthmus of 
larien serving as aliak to connect them, and form* 
ing a rampart against ,/the encroachments of the 
Atlantic on one side, and of the Pacific Ocean on 
the other. But to that prodigious chain of islands 
which extend in a curve from the Florida shore 
on the northern peninsula, to the Gulf of Venezula 
in the southern, is given the name of the West 
Judies j from th£ name of India, originally assigned 
to them by Columbus*. Thus the whole of the new 
hemisphere is generally comprized under three 
great divisions; North America, South America, 
and the WeshJndies. 

That portion of the Atlantic which is separated 
from the main ocean, to the north and east by the 


* See p. 13, of this volume. 
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islands, is generally called the Mexican Gulf; but 
it is divided into three distinct basins,—the Gulf of 
Mexico properly so called, the Bay of Honduras, 
and the Oaribbeean sea. * The Irtfter takes its name 
from that class of islands ttytt bounds this part if 
tire ocean to the east; of which the greater part 
were formerly possessed by Indians, that were the 
scourge of the inoffensive natives of Hispaniola, 
■who frequently expressed to Colunfibus their dread 
of those tierce and warlike invaders, styling them 
Caribhees. Of this class, a group niarly adjoin¬ 
ing to the eastern siderfjf St. John de Porto Rico, 
is called the Virgin Isles. The duster of small 
islands, which stretch in a north-westerly direction^ 
from the northern coast of Hispaniol#to the stnitt 
opposite the Florida shore, go by the name of the 
Bahamas. On one of these, called by the Indians 
Gunn*hant; by the Spaniards, St. Salvador; and 
by our own seamen, the Cat Island; Columbus 
landed after his first magnificent but perilous voy¬ 
age, lire whole group is calted by the Spaniards 
the Lucnyos. , 

Most of the Wt^t India islands, being situated 
under the tropic of cancer, the climate is nearly the 
same with respect to file whole. Their year com¬ 
prehends two distinct seasons, the wet anti the dry; 
but as the rains form two great periods, the yearmay 
be considered under fout divisions. Tfce spring com¬ 
mences with May, when the trees become more 
vivid, and the burnt savannas begip to change Jheir, 
hue, even before the rains, which generally set in 
about the middle of the mpnth. These come from 
the south, and are much Jess violent than those 
“which pour down in the autumn. They common¬ 
ly fall about noon, aud break up with a tliutider 
storm, exhibiting a beautiful verdure, and 8 luxuri- 

• attt 
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ant vegetation. Thp average height of the ther¬ 
mometer, which varies considerably at this season, 
is 75 °. 

When these rains, wh'ich continue t) fortnight, 
have subsided, the supimer reigns in full splendour. 
Not a cloud is to be seen * and generally between 
the hours of seyen and ten in the morning, before 
the setting in of the trade wind, the heat is scare Jy 
supportable j b’tit as 'sooti as the influence qf tliii 
refreshing wind is felt, nature seems to revive, atid 
the climate becomes exceedingly pleasant] the 
medium height of the thermometer is now 80’. 
The nights are transcendantly beautiful: the moon 
displays a magnificence in her radiance, unknown 
to,Europeans; the smallest print ,is legible by her 
light, and during her absence, the brilliancy of the 
milky way supplies to the traveller the necessary 
light, and makes ample amendsfor the shortness of 
twilight. 

This state lasts till the middle of August, when 
the atmosphere agafn becomes suffocating, j which 
is the prelude to the autumnal rains. Large fleecy 
clouds are now seen in the morning, and when 
these vast accumulations of vapour have risen to a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, they move in 
a horizontal direction towards the mountains, pro¬ 
claiming their progress by dreadful thunder, which 
reverberated fi-om peak to jjeak, and answered by 
the distant roaring of the sea, heightens the majesty 
of tjbe scene, apd irresistibly lifts up the mind of 
the spectator to the great Author of the universe. 

The rains' seldom fall with general force till the 
beginning of October; then tiie clouds pour down 
cataracts of which no one can form a just idea 
who has not witnessed them. In the interval be¬ 
tween the beginning of August and the end of Oc¬ 
tober,' 
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tober, the htifricanes 10 terrible in their devasta¬ 
tions are apprehended, * 

About the end of November or the beginning of 
December,. the temperature again changes, the 
wind varies'from the east towards the north, driv¬ 
ing before it heavy storms of Jain and hail, till the 
atmosphere is cleared* when a second succession of 
serene and pleasant weather sets in, and the winter, 
if it can be called such, between December and 
April, is die finest on the globf. . 

Besides the trade-wind which blows* from the 
east nine months in the^ear, there is a land-wind 
at night, which is peculiarly refreshing. This ad¬ 
vantage the larger islands fieri* e from the inequa¬ 
lity of their surface, for as soon as die sea-breeze 
dies away, the hotair of the plain ascends to die 
tops of the mountains, and is there condensed, which 
rendering it specifically heavier dian it was before, 
it descends back to the plains on botji sides of the 
ridge. Hence a night wind is felt in mountainous 
countries under the torrid zoqp, blowing on all 
sides from the land to the shore. 

To the discoverers the prospect of these in¬ 
lands must have bcA inconceivably-interesting*. 
They are even now behfcld, when the mind is pre¬ 
pared fur die scene, with wonder Bnd astonishment 
by every voyager who sees them for the first time. 
The beauty of the smaller islands, and the sublime 
grandeur of the larger, whose mountains form a 
stupendous and awfifi picture, are subjects for ex¬ 
quisite contemplation. Columbus'in many Te- 
spects found himself in a new creation, /or which 
his own mind, big with hi?pe, must have been 
wholly unprepared. The variation of fhe compass, 

r“—*--- 1" 

* Sll* p. 1.0, o. lies volume. • 
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the,regularity of the wind?, the direfuf water¬ 
spout, could not fail (if exciting astonishment and 
almost terror in every breast. 

It has been observed tkat the infinite wise and 
t^nevolent Creator of the universe, to compel the 
exertions of those faculties which he has given us, 
has ordained that by human cultivation alone the 
earth becomes the proper habitation of man. But 
as the West India islands ,’n their antient state were 
not without culture,neither were they generally 
noxious to the human constitution. The plains or 
savannas were, regularly sown twice a year with 
Turk.ey'wheat; the hills and vallies were cleared 
^of underwood, and the trees afforded a cool and 
.shady retreat. Of these the papaw, the palmetto, 
and others, are the most graccfitl of all the vege¬ 
table creation, Some continue to bud, to blossom, 
and bear fruit throughout the year. By the jfoliage 
of the greater .part of the trees springing only from 
the summit of the trunk, and thence expanding into 
wide spreading branches closely arranged, every 
grove is an assemblage of majestic columns sup¬ 
porting a verdant canopy, and excluding the sun 
without impeding the circulation of the air. Thus 
the shade affords not only a refuge for occasional 
use, but a wholesome habitation. 

Such, says Mr. Edwards*, were these orchards of 
thesuji and woods ofperennial verdure, of a growth 
' unknown to 'the frigid clime and less vigorous soil 
of Europe: for what Is the oak compared to the 
cedir or mahogany, of each of which the trunk 
frequently .pleasures eighty or ninety feet from the 
base to the limbs ? What European forest has 

* See History Civil and Commercial of the British Colo¬ 
nies in tfe# West Indies. By Bryan Edwards, esq. 
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ever given birth to a stem eqdbl .to that of the ceiba • 
or wild cotton tree, which olone, when rendered 
concave, has been known to produce a boat capable. 
of containing a hundred,persons ? or die still greater 
fig, die sovereign of die vegetable creation—itself 
a forest*. * 9 

Having given a short account of the climate and 
seasons of these islands, it will be right to inquiro 
into some pardculars relatiqg to t]ie inhabitants of 
diem. We have already taken notice' of tl^ose be- 
'longing to the larger islands* and which were first 
discovered by Columbus. From the natives of 
Hispaniola, Columbils received information of a 
barbarous and warlike people who resided in the 
other islands, who made war upon jhein, and de¬ 
voured the prisoners which diey carried atVay. 
They were called Caribbees, and were said to come 
from the east. These customs, so abhorrent fsom 
humin nature, are established upon authentic evi¬ 
dence. Among themselves, howlver, they were 
ever represented as peaceable^* friendly, and affec¬ 
tionate They considered all strangers as enemies, 
and of the people of EurcJpe, says Mr. Edwards,' 
" they formed a right estimation.”. The Caribbees 
are jealous of their own independence, and impa¬ 
tient under the least infringement of it; and when 
they find resistance or escape hopeless, they will 
leek refuge from the calamity in death. 

To a principle of conscious eqtality, may be 
imputed the cobtempt which they manifest to the 

•_t__ 

* In the East Indies this is called the banyan tree. Mr. 
Marsden, in his interesting History of Sumatra, gives the 
dimensions of one situated twenty mil# west of Patna; 
diameter 363 to .375 feet; circumference of the shadow 
1116 feet; circumference of the several eteas (in number 
between fiftyand sixty),921 feet. ■ 

vol. xxiv. 2 £ invention! 
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invention* and frrtptovfctiients of civilized Hfa. Of 
our fife dfms they soon Seamed by fatal experience 
the superiority to their own weapons, and those 
they valued; but our arts and manufactures they 
regarded as we estedm the amusements and bau¬ 
bles of children : hence jthe propensity to theft, so 
common among other savage nations, was altoge¬ 
ther unknown to (he Caribbecs. 

The ardour shewn by them for military enter- 
prize, had a powerful, influence on their whole 
conduct. Engaged in continual warfare abroad, 
they seldom appeared cheerful at home. They 
witnessed great insensibility towards theif women, 
which is remarkable, considering the warmth of the 
donate. Though not so tall as Europeans, their 
frame was robust and muscular; their limbs flexi¬ 
ble and active, and there was a penetrating,quick¬ 
ness in their eyes, like an emanation from a fierce 
and martial spiri^. But not satisfied with the work¬ 
manship of nature, they called in the assistance of 
art to make themselves more formidable. Besides 
great quantities of red paint which they used,«they 
disfigured their cheeks With depp' incisions and hi¬ 
deous scars, there they stained with black, and 
then painted black and white circles round their 
eves. Some of them perforated the cartilage of 
tire nostrils, and inserted the bone of a fish, a 
parrot’s feather, or a fragment of tortoise-shell 5 a 
custom that is also practised by the natives of New 
Holland: and they strung together the teeth of 
such- of their enemies as they had slain in battle, 
and wore thefp on their legs and arms as trophies 
of successful cruelty. 

The Caribbecs mured their children to swim 
with agility and to use the bow with dexterity. 
They inspiraS them with fortitude and patience, 

, with 
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with courage in war, and a contempt of suffering 
and death; and, above all things, they instilled 
into their minds an hereditary hatred, and impla¬ 
cable thirst of revenge? towards the Arrowauk*. #. 

The condition of the women was truly wrotdi- 
ed; though frequently beitnwc'd as a prize of suc¬ 
cessful courage, the wife thus honourably obtained, 
was soon consideredbf as little value a! the captive. 
They sustained every* species Of drudgery: they 
ground the maize, prepared the cassavi,gathered, 
in the cotton, and wove the hammSckj nor were 
they allowed the privilege of eating in the pre¬ 
tence of their husbands -fc. 

The arts and manufactures of these people 
though few, displayed a degree of higenuity jvhich 
could scarcely have been expected in a race so 
little removed from a state of mere animal nature, 
as to reject all dress as superfluous. Colutnbus 
observed an abundance of substantial cotton cloth 
in all the islands which he visited, and the natives 
possessed the art of staining dt with various colours 
though the Caribbeus delighted in red. Of this 

— * * • 

* The Arrowauks, a name given to the antient inhabi¬ 
tants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, as 
well as Trinadad, who were a mild and comparatively 
cultivated people, and who seem to have had one com¬ 
mon origin, as they spoke the same language, possessed the 
lame institutions, and practised similawsuperstitions. , 
f Brutality towards wives was not peculiar to the 
Caribbecs: it prevailed in all ages .and countries ainojig 
the uncivilized part of mankind; and the first visible proof 
that a people is emerging from savage jfanncrii'is a dis¬ 
play of tenderness towards the female sex. A full d' splay 
of the manners of all nations the youthful reader will find 
in Uoi.dsmitii's CispnaaritY, a work which abounds with 
information, and *4 the same time is free from every inde- 
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doth they made hammocks, such as are used at 
sea "by Europeans, who^iot only copied the pattern, 
but preserved also the original name. They pos¬ 
sessed likewise the art of hiaking vessels of clay 
for .domestic uses; baskets composed of the fibres 
of the palmetto leaves;* bows and arrows, such as 
the most skilful European artist would have found 
it difficult m have excelled. ' 

With regard tc their religion little can be said: 
they certainly did not believe that death was the • 
final extinction of being, ,but pleased themselves 
with the idea that their departed relations were 
the secret spettators of their actions ; that they still 
participated in their sufferings, and were anxious 
for their welfare: and considering the departed 
soul as susceptible of tlie same impressions and ob¬ 
noxious to the same passions, as when allied to the 
body; it was thought a religious duty to sacrifice, 
at the fnnerals of their deceased heroes, some cap¬ 
tives which had been taken in battle. It has been 
said by some writers that these people entertained 
also an awful sense of pne great universal cause, 
invisible, buL possessing an irpesisjible power; and 
(hat subordinate Ho him were a 'multitude of in¬ 
ferior divinities. Others, however, have denied 
this, and maintain that they had not even a name 
for the deity. It is certain that in every cottage 
a rustic altar was raised, composed of banana leaves 
and rushes, on which they occasionally placed the 
earliest of their fraita and the choicest of their 
viknds/as humble peace offerings, through the me- 
diationmf thei r inferior deities to incensed omni¬ 
potence ; for here, as in other parts of America, 
their devotions Consisted less in gratitude, than in 
deprecations qf wrath, “ We can all forget be¬ 
nefits, though we implore mercy.” 


A darker 
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A darker superstition likewise prevailed among 
all the unenlightened inhabitants of these climates j 
for they not only believed in the existence of die* 
mons and evil spirits, but offered them worship by 
the hands of pretended magician;. A minute de¬ 
tail of these rites and ceretflonies is not necessary, 
nor would the picture.be pleasing if we could find 
room to fill it up. 

The inhabitants of Hispaniola" Cuba, Jamaica, 
find Porto Rico, are evident^ of one comnlon ori¬ 
gin ; they speak the same language and possess the 
same institutions. They are a miljf, and com¬ 
pared with the Caribbean, a cultivated people. 
When they were first discovered, both men and 
women wore nothing more than a flight covarirfg 
of cotton cloth rotmd the waist j in the females it 
extended to the knees. In stature they are taller 
thanthe Caribbees; in colour of a deeper brown; 
their hair was uniformly black; their countenance 
was open and honest. With* this happy people, 
love wfas not only a transient Snd youthful passion; 
it was the source of all their pleasures, and the 
chief business ofc life, Their limbs were pliant 
and active, and in Jtbeir motions they displayed 
both gracefulness and ease. Their agility was 
eminently conspicuous in their dances, in which 
they delighted and excelled, devoting the tool 
hours of night to this*employment It was their 
custom, when these islands were first discovered, 
to dance from evening till the dawn j and though 
fifty thousand men and women have been known 
to assemble on these occasions, thej»seemed to be 
actuated by one common impulse keeping time 
by the responsive motions of their hands, feet, and 
bodies, with a suprising exactness, tl’hese public 
dances were appropriated to particular sffle (unities, 
a e 3 " and 
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told being accompanied with historical songs, were 
called anehw. Besides the amusement of dancing 
they made use of athletic gxercises with consider¬ 
able force and dexterity. 

The submissive and respectful deportment of 
these placid people towards their superiors, and 
those they considered as such, was probably derived 
from the nature of their government, which was 
monarchical and absolute. 'The sympathy which 
they nfanifested towEthls the distress of others, 
shows that tKey were not wretched themselves; 
fiir in a state.of absolute slavery and misery, men 
are commonly devoid both of virtue and pity. 
The power of their caziques was hereditary, to 
whom were, subordinate a great number of in¬ 
ferior chieftains and nobles, whose situation and 
importance seemed to resemble the onticnt barons 
of Europe. " 

The whole island of Hispaniola was divided into 
five great kingdoms. Cuba and Jamaica were 
likewise divided inter' separate principalities • but 
the whole extent of Pcrto Rico was subject to a 
single enzique. The principal cazique was always 
distinguished by ‘regal ornaments and numerous 
attendants. . In travelling, he was borne on the 
shoulders of his subjects. He was regarded with 
awfql reverence, and his commands were instantly 
obeyed, without murmur or reluctance. 

Nor did their veneration terminate with the life 
ofAlve prince; it was extended to his memory after 
death, a proof Quit his authority had been sel¬ 
dom or never ..buwil, If a razique were slain in 
ha tile, and the bridy could not be recovered, they 
composed songs in his praise, which they taught to 
their children as cndtemenis to honourable ac¬ 
tions. These heroic v thus ions constituted a branch 

of 
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of- the 'solemnities called .arietos, consisting of- 
hymns and public dances, accompanied with loud 
sounding music that might be heafd at a vast di¬ 
stance. • 

Like other unenlightenedmations, these Indians 
were the slaves of superstition. Their notions of 
future happiness were,narrow and sensual. They 
’supposed that the spirits of good^men were con¬ 
vened to a pleasant valle^, a "place of indolent tran¬ 
quillity, abounding with ev&y thing jhat they es-- 
teemed delicious; and where the greatest enjoy¬ 
ment would arise from the company j>f their de¬ 
parted virtuous ancestors. • They believed in a Su¬ 
preme Being, to whom they assigned parents di» 
stinguished by proper names, and wflose residence 
they supposed was in the sun or Inoon. Their 
system of idol worship was truly deplorable ; tjiey 
paid honours to stocks and stones converted into 
rude images, which they called Zeitli, These were 
universally hideous and frightful in appearance, 
objects^ of terror, not of admiration and lave. ■ 
Priests also were appointed *o conduct their devo¬ 
tions, who claimed also the privilege of educa¬ 
ting the children of .the people of the first rank. 
Hence the power of the priesthood was very great; 
religion was made in several instances, the instru¬ 
ment of civil despotism, and the will of the caziqve, ■ 
if confirmed by the priest, was impiously proj 
nounced the decree of heaven. 

Having described those things* which arejcom-* 
mon to most of the West India islands, it is limp, 
tlmt we come to partirulass relating tifiuch of iho 
principal ones as we shall* hate an .opportunity of 
considering. 

Although the islands under the English govern¬ 
ment are mu the largest, yet they merit 8ur chief 

liieniion. 
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attention. Of these, Jamaica claim* the first no¬ 
tice. It lies between the 75 th and 79 th degrees of 
west longitude,‘and is between If and 19 degrees 
from the equator, ItsJength from east to west is about 
one hundred and forty miles; in breath it is about 
sixty miles, and it is of in oval form. This country 
is intersected by,a ridge of mountains called the 
Blue Mountains 1 on each side of which are chaini 
of smaller ones. In the plains the soil is prodi¬ 
giously lertilq. None “of our islands excepting St. 
Christopher's, produce so fine sugars. Tlie pastures 
after rains are of a most beautiful verdure. They 
are called savannas, in ■-which are found several 
salt fountains; and not for from Spanish-Town is a 
hbt bath of extraordinary medicinal virtues. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus j aqd by 
the parly Spanish historians it was called Xaymaca, 
which signified in'the language of the natives, a 
country abounding with springs. After the death 
of this great man, the transactions of the Spaniards 
during a century ana a half, in the settlement of 
Jamaica, have scarcely obtained the notice of his- 
tory. It came into our possession during the usur¬ 
pation of Cromwell, and bynwans of on armament 
which was intended for the reduction of Hispa¬ 
niola. The fleet destined for tins purpose was ill 
equipped; the men were bqdly chosen, apd worse 
armed • under such circumstances it was no won¬ 
der that the scheme should foil. The commanders, 
who had ever been at variance, fearing to return ta 
England without effecting their purpose, resolved 
to ma]ce an attempt on Jamaica before the inhabi¬ 
tants of that island « ould receive information of 
their defeat in Hispaniola. The island surrendered, 
but not till the people had secreted their most va¬ 
luable effects, 

The 
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The whole number of white people in Jamaica, 
did not exceed fifteeen bundled ; and although the 
Spaniards had possessed the island sp many years, 
not one hundredth part of the land fit for plantation 
was cultivated when the English’ made themselves 
masters of it. The number of negfoes in the island 
at the time of its capture nearly equalled the 
white people. The sloth and penury of the Spanish 
planters, when the English landed/were extreme. 
Of*the many valuable commcdities which Jamaica 
has since produced, in so great abundance, some 
were altogether unknown, and of the rest the inha¬ 
bitants cultivated no more than were Shdicient for 
their own expenditure. Th’ey possessed nothing of 
the elegancies of life, nor were they acquainted 
even with many ofi those gratifications, which,’by 
civilized states, are considered as necessary to the 
comfojt and conveniqncy of it. They were neither 
polished by social intercourse, not improved by 
education. But whatever was tjieir character, the 
terms imposed by the English commanders cannot 
be justified, in requiring tJjje poor settlers in Ja¬ 
maica to deliver up their slaves and effects, and «fuit 
the country altogeuier. They pleaded that they 
were bom in the islan’d, and had neither relations, 
friends, nor country elsewhere; and they resolved to 
perish in the woods, rather than beg their bread in 
a foreign soil. The resistance that tjiey afterWarfU 
made against the efforts of our troops to expel then* 
from the island, may furnish this important lesson 
to conquerors; “ That even victory nas its lifliits ' 
and injustice frequently defeats its owifepurposes." 

After the capture of the island, till the restora¬ 
tion of Charles die Second, the English in Jamaica 
remained under military jurisdiction. t Neverthe¬ 
less it was the intention of the Protectouto have 

established 
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established s civil government on very liberal prin¬ 
ciples. An instrument was framed for the purpose, 
but the situation of the troops required martial 
array and strict discipline', for the dispossessed Spa¬ 
niards and fugitive negroes continued to harrass the 
doldiers with perpetual alarms. Men were daily 
killed by enemies in ambush. The Spanish blacks 
had separated Themselves from their late masters, 
and murdered without mercy such of the English 
as fey into their hapds. They even attacked tire 
troops in their quarters, and set fire to some of the 
houses in the town of St. Jago de la Vega, the ca¬ 
pital. 

o Cromwell was however bent, not only on con* 
'.quering but: on peopling the island, and while 
jredhiits were raising in England, he directed the 
governors of fiarbadoes and other British colonies to 
the windward to encourage spme of their pjanterg 
to remove to Jamaica, on the assurance of having 
lands assigned them there. He also gave instruc¬ 
tions to his son tftanry Cromwell, who was major 
general of the forces in Irelaud, to engagS two or 
throe thousand persons of both sexes from thence to 
become settler; in Jamaica, a&d he advised with 
lord Broghill, who commatfded at Edinburgh, on 
the best means of inducing as great a number to 
emigrate for the same purpose from Scotland. 

• r In the mean time, the ®ld soldiers within the 
island disliking their situation, and conceiving that 
the Protector had thoughts of confining them to 
'Jamaica for life/beqttne dissatisfied and mutinous, 
Other caus$ concur™! to awaken in them a spirit 
of discontent. Having at first found iu the country 
cattle in abundance, they had destroyed them with 
auch improvidence as to occasion a scarcity of fresh 
provision^ in a place which had been represented 
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n abounding in the highest degree. The com¬ 
manders, apprehending this rt^ent, had urged the 
soldiers to cultivate the soil, and raise by their own 
industry Indian com, pulse, and cassavi, sufficient 
for their maintenance; this hoVever theyabso* 
lutely refused, and contemptflousty rejected every 
plan which could contribute in the smallest degree 
to their preservation. Possessed with a pSssionate 
■desire of returning home, .they everr rooted up the 
provisions which had been left,planted by the‘Spa¬ 
niards. A Scarcity approaching to famine was at 
length the consequence ( of such misconduct, and it 
was very speedily accompanied by its \fiual atten¬ 
dants disease and contagion.* 

The Protector, as soon as he received information 
of the calamitous fate of the country, exerted him¬ 
self with his usual vigour, to afford it relief. Pro¬ 
visions ^nd necessaries of all kinds we/e shippdrt 
without delay, and Cromwell, distrustful of the go¬ 
vernor’s attachment, superseded t him, by granting 
the commission of commander is chief of Jamaica 
to cotond Brayne. This geqjleman, though pos¬ 
sessed of a considerable portion of sagacity and j£- 
netration, wanted firfiiness and fortitude. The troops 
still continued unhealthy, and the commandant, 
alarmed for his own safety, begged for permission 
to return to England. Before an answer to his pej 
tition could arrive, he was taken seriously ill; and, 
finding himself in imminent danger, he transferred 
his authority to D’Oyley, the late governor, a few 
days only before he expired. 

D'Oyley happily possessed a all those qualifications 
’in which Brayne was deficient, but on account of 
the treatment that he had fonnerly experienced, he 
entered.upon his charge with great reluctance. He 
begged permission to resign; but the Protestor be¬ 
gan now to know his value, and would not accept 
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of hit resignation.' And to the exertions of this, 
brave officer, seconded and supported by the affec¬ 
tion which thp soldiers manifested on every occa¬ 
sion, we owe at this day the possession of Jamaica, 
die recapture of tfrhich by the Spaniards, towards 
the end of the year 1§5?, becamean object of great 
national concern. 

* pj • On the eighth of May thirty companies 

1(558 Spanish infaplry landed on the north. 
, ' side of the inland, furnished with provisions 
for eight months, and with every means of military 
offence and defence. Twelve days had elapsed be¬ 
fore D’Oylly knew of their lauding, and six weeka 
more intervened by did time diat he was able to ap- 
, proach then? by sea. He then attacked them in 
their intrenebments, and compelled die Spanish 
commander to get back as he could to Cuba, after 
die loss of all his stores, ordnance, ammunition, 
and colours j and of one half of the forces, which he 
had brought with him, Few victories have been 
more decisive; uo‘$, does history furnish many in¬ 
stances of greater military skill and intrepidity than 
ths.se which were displayed by our countrymen on 
this occasion. .. ■ ‘ 

By the wise, steady, and provident administra¬ 
tion of D'.Oyley, the affairs of die island began at 
length to v. car a more promising appearance. The 
rfhfly was become healthy, and encouragement was 
s git en to a spiVit of planting, by some successful ef- 
forls in raising Indian corn, cassavi, tobacco, kc. 
But'what gave Tlic greatest vigour to this new set¬ 
tlement, ayd raised it at once to a surprising pilch 
of opulence, was the resort, thither of die Bucca¬ 
neers *. Thaae men, tvhu fought with the greatest 

• intrepidity. 


* The %ucfanc , erb had their rise in the following man- 
eer. Mariy of ihe eld planters were too much in love with.. 

Old 



Intrepidity, find k «pebt i 
profuse erntruoagaaoe, wert^ 
in Jamaica. They’f 
and four hundred thousand .pieces - 
time, which wqre imme^tio^ sqai 
the ways of gaming and huflMiotls iiv 
tunes were made, and the returns, of to 

England were prodigiously great.* Thcndad^lnts 
of Use'ialaad had by this naeans mised such Tends, 
that when the source of tf\ptr wealth was atqpped 
up by the suppression of the pirates, they were ena¬ 
bled to turn their industry into better ch 


old customa and habits to abandon than intirelyyAnfl 
hence sprung a race of pirates Who obtained the name of 
Buccaneers. These did-not consist altogether of the inha¬ 
bitants of lamaicnthot wette'adwtBBffm from all nation, 
and resorted chiefly to Jamaica, on account of its conveni¬ 
ent situation for plundering the Spaniards. Barba does and 
other islands furnished tbelr quota tte this desperate society; 
and w^en they assembled, they bdtind themsavesto certain 
regulations mat would not hay disgraced a more virtuous 
institution. At. first they satisfied themselves witklkhing 
their ships and destroying their trade f but encouraged by 
this success they landed upon the continent of New Spas 
and Terra Firma, horning and plunderinfyhf opes coun¬ 
try. Confidence inertasmg with success, they assaulted, 
and captured satoeofthe strongest fortresse b andmostppa- 
lent towns ;fhey even took the -city of JFauapui by storm, 
and bunted it, after defeating an army which came to beat 
.them off. Another party pf thoe pirates passed the straits 
Of Mgrfli- uid e nt t r /iptO tjif' South Sea, turned the 
wboiiww* Of Peru, ChlB^and ^ieaat bf Mexico. into 
-JSpe icefieof desolation; every where it faded with suc¬ 
cess, because they were acting everywhere with MjPbW 
$nd conduct, that in any qthff ' J ' " ' *" * 
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■ «f ill professions, and from all parts of 
& British dominions'; now resorted to Jamaica j 
a»S ifoe confusion which overspread England after 
the death Of Cromwell impelled many to seek for 
ta&tf and repose irt tire plantations. Some of tliose 
'who had distinguishedkhemselves by their activity 
in bringing the unfortunate monarch to the scaffold, 
considered Jamaica as a sunt place of refuge. But 
although persons of this r’amp were silently per¬ 
mitted to lix themselves in tire island, yet the ge¬ 
neral body eftf the people participated in the joy 
which was shewn cm the king’s return. 

The restofed monarch made no enquiries after 
.♦hose who had been acli\V in his fathers humiliation’ 
ond death; he even appointed their favourite ge- 


they made their first expeditions. Buccaneers are in *uct ns 
more than pfersor s who hunt wild catik in America for 
their hides and tallow. Some of these joined tile hlibus* 
1 teers in their first expedition ; and front them the whole 
body was named Buccaneers. To these two sorts of people 
were,soon added some of'thc French in the Lesser An¬ 
tilles; who, finding how much might be tnadr liy supply¬ 
ing people that expended largely, and that were’not very 
exact in their bargains, and perceiving that no part of 
America afforded a better soil, passed over to this island, 
in which they exercised their business of planters and mer¬ 
chant}. These three sorts of people, mutually in wanr of 
each other, lived.''n good harmony. When a" Spanish war 
Broke out, the Buccaneers were furnished by the English 
with regular letters of marque and reprisal. Alter the re¬ 
storation of Charlis IL the king gave orders that they 
ahould receive every encouragement and protection; and 
U is said, on Cretty good authority, that his majesty did 
not disdain to becomea partner in th e buccaneeringbusiness. 
About the year tffiBO every measure was taken to suppress 
these pirates, and in two years after, the most celebrated 
of the English Bucaneeri, sir Henry Morgan, who had 
been knighted for his eminent services in the business, wax 
•eked and tent prisoner to England. 
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neral D'Oyley to be chief govinor of tbe . 
island. This memorable appointment, widt .j ffip 
a council elected by the people, (pay be 
considered as the first establishment of a rsgislar 
civil government in Jamaica, after the English had 
become masters of it. It jtoas also resolved, fo|t 
the encouragement of those who should be in¬ 
clined to settle there, *' that all th’e children of the 
natural born subjects of England, born in Jamaica, 
|hall be free denizens of fyigland; and that all 
tree persons shall have liberty to transport them¬ 
selves, their families, ike. to the island of Jamaica." 
The governor was also" instructed to isll an assem¬ 
bly, to be indifferently efiosen by the people 
large, that they might pass lgws font heir own in* 
ternal regulation and government, with this limi¬ 
tation only, that the laws which they should pass, 
were,not subversive of their dependence on the 
parent state. . 

Hitherto the sovereign authority was properly 
exerted in defence of the just fights of the crown, 
and in 'securing to its distant subjects the enjoy¬ 
ment of their possessions; but unhappily Charles II. 
had neither steadiness nor integrity. A new sys¬ 
tem of legislation was adopted for this ^ jj 
island, by which there was to be a peipe- . A,„‘ 
utal revenue given to the crown, and in ■ ' 
future die heads of all trills (money-bills gxcejStdd) 
were to be suggested in the first instance by the 


governor and council, and transmitted to his ma¬ 
jesty to be approved and rejected St home : 5n ob-* 
mining the royal confirmation, they # were to be 
returned under the great seal in die shape of lawsj 
and passed by the general assembly f which was to 
be convened for no other purpose tlnyi that, and 
51 Vi • . the 



of voting tiie nsuqj supplies, unless in 
dbflilbquence of speciaPorders from England. 

What misconduct on the part of the inhabitants, 


or what secret expectation dh the part of the crown, 
origirially gave birth* to this project, it is now diffi¬ 
cult to determine,' The most probable opinion is 
this.—In the year 1663, the assembly of Barbadoes 
sVere prevailed oh to grant £n internal revenue to . 
the crown, of 4 'f per’cent, on the gross exported ' 
produce of that islandrfor ever. It is not unlikely 1' 
that the steady refusal of the Jamaica planters to 
burthen themselves and their, posterity with a simi¬ 
lar imposition, first suggested the idea of depriving 
them of those constitutional franchises, which 


alonft could gtve security and value to their pos¬ 
sessions. The assembly rejected the new constitu- ‘ 
tiou with indignation. No threats could intimidate, 
rio bribes could corrupt, nor arts nor arguments 
persuade them U> consent to laws that would en¬ 
slave their posterity. Colonel Long, one of the 
principal epposers of this arbitrary measure, was 
dismissed from his posts and sent home prisoner to 
Enghnd. He was heard, in hi^own defence, and 
ill defence of thfc liberties of ,the island, before the 
king and council, and he pointed out, with such 
loice of argument, the evil tendency of the mea¬ 
sures which had been pursued, that tire ministry 
reluctantly gave up their project. 

* It might nave been hoped that all possible cause_ 
pf future content t with the crown, on the question" 
of political rights, was now happily obviated; but 
the event piwed that tips expectation was falla¬ 
cious- Although the assembly had recovered the 
j^rivilege of framing such laws for their internal 
government as their exigencies might require, yet 



the royal confirmation of a great part of tba$t b&lj 
been constantly refused, andvtiU continued -tajm: 
withheld. In this unsettled state,, the affairs*df 
Jamaica were suffered to remain for the space of 
fifty years. • 

The true cause of such ii|flexibility on the paft 
of the crown was tfie revenue. For the purpose, 
ns it was pretended, oS answering public contin¬ 
gencies, the ministers of ^Charles It had procured, 
qs *has been observed, from tjie assembly o{ Bar- 
badoes, and indeed from most of the British West 
India colonies, the grant of a perpetual revenue. 
The refusal of Jamaica to concur in Msimilar esta¬ 
blishment; the punishment provided for contu¬ 
macy j and the means of her deliverance, have* 
been stated; but it was found'that the lenity of the" 
crown, in relinquishing the system of compulsion, 
was expected to produce that effect which oppses- 
sion had failed to accomplish. The English go¬ 
vernment claimed a return from" the people of 
Jamaica, fur having dropt an oppressive and per- 
nieiouf project, as if it had actually conferred upon ' 
them a positive and permanent benefit. • 

The assembly, h’cAvever, remained unconvinced. 
Among other objections, they pleaded that the 
money granted by Barbadoes was notoriously ap¬ 
propriated to purposes widely different from those 
for which it was expeessly given: and they de¬ 
manded some pledge or security against a similar 
misapplication ; in case they should subject their 
country to a permanent and irrevocable tax? Tire 
ministers refused to give satisfactionJn this parti¬ 
cular, and finding the assembly equally resolute to 
joss their supply bills onfy from year to year, ad- 
v ised the sovereign to waive the confirmation of' 
laws, and to suffer the administration*o£ justice hi 
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the island to remain on the precarious footing that 
rahbeen described. * 

Such indeed was the actual situation of Jamaica 


A jj till George II. ascended the throne of 
jJ,,' these realms,, when a compromise was 
™ ' speedily efl'ectcd. Then the assembly con¬ 
sented to settle <jn the crown a standing revenue 
of flOOO /.'per annum on ‘certain conditions, of 1 
which the following ftre the principal: ( 1 ) That' 
the quit-rents arising within the island should coti- 1 ' 
stitule a part bf such revenue. ( 2 ) That the body 
of their laws should receive rite royal assent. And 
(3) That air such lawj and statutes of England 
$s had been esteemed laws in the island should 
oontipue the taws o£ Jamaica for ever.—The re¬ 
venue act, with this important‘declaration in it, 
was accordingly passed, and its confirmation by 
the icing put an end to a contest no less disgrace¬ 
ful to the government at home, than injurious to 
the people within the island. 

. Thus we traced the political constitution 
of Jamaica from infancy to maturity: its principles' 
are British \ its outward form, has been modified 
?nd regulated by'rnany nnforpseen events. In its 
present appearance ami actual exercise, however, it 
so nearly resembles the system of government in 
the other West India islands, that one general de¬ 
scription, which shall be giveh hereafter, will com¬ 
prehend the whole. A minute detail of local cir¬ 
cumstances would, be equally uninteresting to the 
general’reader, and incompatible with the limits of 
out volume. « * • 


, When Columbus first- discovered Jamaica, he 
approached it on the northern side, and was filled 
Vfrith delight and admiration at the novelty, variety, 
abd beauty of the prospect. The count!)' at a 

small 
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small distance from the shore rises into hills, wh«± 
towards the top are roundecl with singular felicity. 
The most striking circumstance#, however, at¬ 
tending these beautiful swells^ are the happy dis¬ 
position of the groves of Pimento or Jamaica gpp- 
perwith which most of diem ’are spontaneously 
clothed, and the consummate vjrdure of the turf 
underneath. As ihiS tree, which is ho less re¬ 
markable for iiragranty than hdhuty, suffers no 
rival plant to flourish within its shade j the.se groves 
are not only clear of underwood, "but even the 
grass beneath is seldom luxuriant. The soil pro¬ 
duces a clean and close tiyf, as smo&h and even- as 
the finest English lawn, and in colour infinitely 
brighter. Over this beautiful surfdte the pijpenlo 
spreads itself in Various compartments. To enliven 
the scene, and add perfection to beauty, the bounty 
of nuture lias copiously watered die whole district, 
Every valley has its rivulet, andevery hill its cas¬ 
cade. In a single point of vicsv, where rocks over¬ 
hang, the ocean, lio less than *eight tWwperent wa¬ 
terfalls are beheld in th% same moment. Those 
only who have pc-fii long at sea, can judge 8 f the 
emotion which is fplt by the thfrsty voyager at sc 
enchanting a prospect. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties, Cornwall 
in the west, Middlesex in the centre, and Sjiny in 
the East, St. Jago or Spanish-T»wn is considered 
as the capital, but Kingston is the principal sea¬ 
port. The number of negroes js computed at twe 
hundred and. fifty thousand, the whites are pro¬ 
bably twenty thousand,, the free negroes and mu- 
lattoes ten thousand. .The chief exports are tc 
Great Britain, Ireland, and North America, in 
sugar, rum, coffee, indigo, ginger, «and pimento: 
these were valued in 1787 at two nflllions star- 
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lirfg., The import* were computed at a million and 
it half, of which the slaves from Africa formed a 
considerable part. There is a' poll tax with duties 
on sugar and rum, yielding considerably more than 
100j(X30A per ann., ’and the ordinary expenses of 
government in the'year‘,1788 were Computed at 
75,000/. The legislature consists of the captain- 
general or the governor, a council of twelve nomi¬ 
nated by the crown, and a house of assembly con¬ 
taining forty-three members, elected by the free-' 
holders; the three chief towns, St. Jago, Kingston, 
and Tort Royal, returning threp members each, the 
other parishes pwo. The principal towns are within 
a ghort distance of each other. Port Royal was the 
capital^ till an *arlhqu«ke destroyed it in the year 
1 The city was rebuilt, but it was again 

destrdyed by fire. Notwithstanding this, the cx- 
rraonfinary conveniences 6f the harbour tempted 
them to build it opce more. But in the year ] fXl, 
a hurricane, one of thg most terrible on the records 
tif history^,'j«iieed it athird time to a heap of rub- 
bkh. , 

• , Jamaica 


* The following awful hut interesting particulars of this 
•arthqc.ske were transmitted liv one of the sufferers, 
and published in the Philosophical Transactions. 

“ 11t*t all my people and goods, my wife, and two 
tnei^ Mrs, B, ana hl'r daughter. One white maid escaped, 
who ga»n me an account, that her mistress was in her 
elojet, twj pair of stairs high, and she was sent into the 
garret, where was Mrs. B. and her daughter, when she felt 
the earthqiiahCj §nd bid her take up the child and run 
down ;but turning about met the water at the top of the 
Sgarret stairs, for, th*. house suAk downright, and is now 
pear thirty feet under water. My son and I went that 
^homing to Uguania: the earthquake took us in the mid- 
may betwixt R,at and Port Ruyal, where we were near 
■ being 
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Jamaica is by far the most flourishing and impor¬ 
tant of all the islands belonging to Great Britain, 
it produces more sugar and rum thin are imported 
from all the rest together. Many great estates have 
been acquired in Jamaica, and 'the inhabitants jn 
.* ' general 


•being overwhelmed by a Arift rolling sea, sis* feet above 
■the surface, without any grinds Being forced back to 
Liguania, we found all the houses even with the ground, 
not a place to put our heads in W negroes’ huts. The 
earth continues to shake (June 20th) hve or six timet in' 
twenty-four hours; and often trembling, great part of the 
mountains fell down, and falls down daffy.” Another 
writer, in the same collection, a give> a still more lively de¬ 
scription of the earthquake: “ Between elgven and twelve^ 
(says he) we felt the tavern where 1 then was shakes and* 
saw the bricks begiri to rise in the floor. At the same 
time we heard a voice in the streets cry, an earthquake! 
and immediately we ran out of the house, where wessaw 
all people, with lifted-up bands, begging God's assistance. 
We continued running up the street, smile on either side 
of us we saw the houses, some swallowed uo, others throws 
ou heags; the sand ib the street eising llMskaWvaves of 
the sea, lifting up all persons t|pt stood upon it, and im¬ 
mediately dropping down into pits. At the same thne a 
flood of water broke* in, and rolled tljpse poor souls over 
and over, some catching hold of beams and rafters of 
houses; others were found in the sand, that appeared when 
the water was drained away, with their legs and arms oat. 
Sixteen or eighteen of us, who beheld this dismal sight, 
stood on a small piece of ground, which, thanlu be t* Ood, 
did not sink- As soon as the violent* shake was over, 
every man was desirous to know if* any part of his firaily 
was left alive. I endeavoured to go .towards mj housj 
upon the ruins of the houses that were floating upon the 
water, but could not. At length I got a c^poe, and rowed 
up the great sea-side towards toy house, where I saw several 
men and women floating upon the wre^c out at sea; and, 
or many of them as I could 1 took into the boat, and sdll 
rowed on till I came where 1 thought my house stood, but 
could hear of neither my wife nor family. Next morning 
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forts are kept in excellent order, a regiment of re¬ 
gular troops is kept in actuaf service, and there is 1 ,a 
strong militia of horse and foot arrayed in case of 
an invasion from abroad, or insurrection of the 
negro slaves on the island*. _ * s 


were swallowed up. The whole system of the ( air and soil 
was changed; putrid smells issued from the apertures in 
the earth, and occasioned pestilential disorders, which are 
, said to hare destroyed above tht^c thousand of the white 
inhabitants. - e , 

'At this period there are on the Jamaica station px 
ships of the line, and thirteen frigates andacmaller vessels. 
And on the Leeward Island station there are two ships of 
the line, two frigates of 44 guns each, and nine rataUei* 
iiuec. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Babbadoes. By whom discovered. To whom 
' granted. Disputefjrespecting regal Government. 
Conduct of Charles II. Present Situation of 
the Island. 'Its Constitution. Exports. Gbe- 
• -kada. By< whom discovered. By whom ami 
by what Means silled. Taken by the English, 
Attempt la levy a Tax. Present Situation of the 
Island.. St. Vincents. Dominica. Cruel 
Conduct vf the French' St. Chbistophbbs. 
Famous for its Sugar. Nevis. Antigua. In¬ 
famous Conduct yf Mr. Park. Montserrat. 
The Vihgijs Islands. The Bahamas. The 
Bebmudas. 

TJ _ , 

HPHE'island, next in importance to Jamaica, 
which we possess in the West Indies, but the 
n1dm.<'- i «*«s 9»t of rettlement, cs Barbadoes, It is 
one among the windiprd division of tile Oaxibbee 
islduds, and was probably discqvered by the Partu- 
guese in their Voyages from Brazil, and from them 
it received the name which' it still retains. The 
Caribbees, for reasons unknown to'’ us, had de¬ 
serted it, and the Portuguese considering it of little 
v*alue, left it nearly in die same state as they found 
•"it. 

When our cqqatiymen first landed here, they 
found the place us destitute as if it had never been 
peopled by -avages. Some years after this a ship 
of sir William Courteen’s, a merchant of London, 
was driven by distress of weather to this island, 
and .finding refreshments on it, the master and 
seamen,' on their arrival in England, made so fa- 
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vourable a report of the beauty and fertility-of the' 
country, that the carl of .Marlborough immedi¬ 
ately obtained frum king James 1, a grant of it for 
himself and heirs in perpetuity. * 

Courteen, a man of extensive views and magni¬ 
ficent projects, formed idtms of- establishing a*co¬ 
lony in the distant but promising territory. Has ing 
engaged about thirty persons, who syidertook to 
settle in the island, and fuyiithe^ them with every 
.necessary, he sent them awa) : they arrived safe, 
and laid the foundations of*a tow n .which, ^ p 
in honour of the sosereign, they denomi- . 
nated James Town. * Sometime after, the 1 
earl of Carlisle obtained I grant of all the Caribbee 
islands, including Barbadoes; but v^fien the charter 
came to be passed uith thS usual foims, the earl 
of Marlboiough Tpposed it on the ground of pri¬ 
ority rf right. The dispute v. as at length compro¬ 
mised by the earl of Carlisle undertaking to pay 
his antagonist 300/. annually fdf ever; inconse¬ 
quence of whilst lord Cailisle b^mn^^le pro¬ 
prietor. * 

During this contest abdfct the disposal of.coun- 
tries, most of sthich were occupied by their pro- 

E er o’s tiers, the Clribbces,—the man who alone 
ad the merit of annexing the plantat'on of Barba- 
ck>es to tlie crown of England seints tohave been 
forgotten. * ■ 

The administration of sir W.*Tufton, the ijrst 

S overuor appointed by dte eail of Carlisle, proving 
isgieeable to his lordship, captain Hawley ^ 
was sent over to supersede him. ^Tufton, ^ ’ 

resenting this measure,"procured tlus signa¬ 
tures of some of the planters *o a petition com¬ 
plaining of Hawley's conduct. Hawley construed 
this petition into an act of mutin/op the part of 
von. xxiv. i 2 e . Tufton, 






TuftoDj for ,which he Tiad firm tried, condemned, 
and executed j a proceeding universally exclaimed 
against as a most horrid and Atrocious murder.— 
liawley was recalled on this account, but escaped 
punishment, and whs sent back again as chief go- 
tj veriior," in’ wlrifeh capacity he remained till 
lfia ' he was driven from tbe country by the 
' united voice of all "the inhabitants. He 


>va« succeeded by major Hunkes, and afterwards 
, p iiy Mr. Bell, his deputy, who in a few 
lfi41 >' eats 1l ’ as raade c ^ief governor. But the 
,;t 1 1 ' conduct of Hawley hpd alienated the minds 

of the new sdllers from ( power thus delegated and 
Shamefully abused, and tlie proprietor’s authority 
, lost ground every day,. In the mean time tlie civil 
war in England caused many peaceable and well- 
disposed people to .take refuge in this island. The 
emigration from tlie mother country became so 
great during the commotions in England, that in 
A D a ^° ut twenty-five years from its first esta- 
' ^liah rMit. it, y'as competed there were 
twenty tlinusancj. white men in Eaibadoes, 
of whom one half wore able forbear arms. And 
, jj in twenty*six years after, the whites were 
com P l,te J at ^fty thousand, and the negro 
' ’ slaves at double that number. They em¬ 
ployed four hundred ships, one with another of 
one ubndred anjl fifty tons burthen, in their trade, 
their annual exports amounted to upwards of 
350,000/. and their circulating cash at home was 
200,00W. Since tiiattime the island has been much 
on die decline, 

Soon after tbe establishment of the Common¬ 
wealth in£uglaiid, circumstances arose respecting 
this cokray, which have produced such effects on 
. the general commerce of Great Britain, as cannot 
• be 



be entirely overlooked in an "historical account of 
her West Indian plantatiftns. The Barbadian* 
were warmly attached to the r^al governments' 
and on the death of Charles I. die popular resent? 
raeut against his persecutors ran so high in thg is¬ 
land, tiiat the few planters who'were suspected to 
be in the interest of die parliament thought it he-' 
cessary to seek protection in England. ■ 

To punish these defenders of* a ruined cause, 
parliament resolved to send a powerful armament 
to reduce the English colonies in thf West Indies, 
but particularly Earbgdoes, at that time the most 
important and hostile of $11. Aysdte, who com¬ 
manded the parliament’s forces employed in thii 
expedition, arrived, in October Jtfel, and, sue* 
cecded at length in bringing the island to capitu¬ 
late. He, iiowever, met with so stout a resistance 
as determined his employers immediately ti en¬ 
force a scheme they had projected a lone time be¬ 
fore, of altering the whole system of Barbadian 
commerce, by prohibiting all forelgtedsspS from 
tradirfg with die English plantations, and not per¬ 
mitting any gooc^ to be imported into England, 
or any of Us dependencies, in* any other than 
English bottoms; or in ships of that European na¬ 
tion of which the merchandise imported was die 
genuine growth and manufacture. And thus^ajme 
the navigation act of Ibis kingdom; for immedi¬ 
ately after the restoration, its provisions wefe 
adopted by Cliarles II. with diis^ddition, that the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners should 
also be English subjects. • 

The inhabitants of Bijrdadoes, justly consider¬ 
ing the law as a chastisement indicted on them by. 
the Commonwealth for their loyalty to Charles II. 
were filled widi indignation on finding* its -pr.ivi- 1 
2 g 2 * sium 
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sidns adopted and confirmed on the restoration of 
that monarch. By the regulations of this act and 
the establishment of the internal duty on their pro¬ 
duce (to which we\ have already refcired), they 
thought themselves treked with ingratitude, and 
-they predicted the dcelinc of their population, 
agriculture^ and wealth, from the effects of those 
measures. How o for these predictions have been 
accomplished, a comparative state of the island at 
different periods will dfcmonstrate, with which the 
present account will be concluded. 

Barbadoes (s situated in 13° north latitude, 
and in 5g° west longitude. It is only about twen¬ 
ty-one miles in length and fourteen in breadth, 
and contains more thatfone liundred'thousand acres 
of land, most of which are under Cultivation. The 
soil is natural;/ fertile, but the inhabitants have 
decreased with a rapidity seldom known in any 
Other country. It appears too that the• annual 
produ qe of tjj g island has decreased in a much 
greater'preportion thim in any oflier of the West 
Indian colonics. 

That the dreadful succession of hurricanes, with 
which this and the other West India islands have 


fehen visited, has contributed to this great defalca¬ 
tion cannot be doubted. The capital of the island 
wastsearcely risen from the.ashes to which it had 
reduced by two dreadful fires, when it was 
tom from its foundations, and the whole country 
made a, scene of desolation by the storm of the 
10th of October J “80, in which no less than four 


thousand three hundred and twenty six of the in¬ 
habitants miserably perished; and the damage done 
j|bo theoountry was computed at 1,520,5041. 15s, 
■turfing. ..Toe prospect has, in some respects, 
* acernoa to brighten j but although, since the lailure 


of 



of their sugar plantations, the inhabitants haft* 
found some resource in the cultivation of cottooi 


it does not seem probable that any encouragement 
is capable of ever restoring B|rbadoes toitsaniient 
splendour and opulence, ijnless.it be relieved from 
the heavy imposition of 4i.por cent. on their ex-, 
ported produce. , 

Barbadoes is divided into five district! and eleven 
parishes: it contains fdur towns,*of which Budge 
Town is the capital. Before the fires, tlfis tov n 
consisted of fifteen hundreu houses, which were 


mostly built of brisk, and it is still the seat of 
government, and may b^cnllcd tire chief residence 
of the governor, whose country villa is situated 
w ithin a mile of it: his salary is 2000/. per aenurft. 
The form of government of this island so very 
nearly resembles that of Jamaica, that it is unne- 
cesrary tn enter into detail, except to obsentS' that 
the council is composed of t\\ eke members, and 
the assembly of twenty-two. •The most important 
variation rcspecA the court af cltrJBS^ySfnic^ in 
Barbu does is constituted of the governor and^eoun- 
c'd, whereas in JLipiaica lire got ernor is sole chan- 
rcilor. On the other band, in Ihtrbadoes the go- 
. senior sits in council, even when they are acting' 
m their legislative capacity, which in Jamaica 
Would be considered as unconstitutional, jmay 
he farther observed,' Vhal the niuw of grand ses¬ 
sions, common pleas, and exchequer, in Barbados, 
are distinct front eaclt ntiter, auduot, as in Jamaica, 
united and blended in one supreme court of judi¬ 
cature. . • 

In the year 17J)3 Barijadoes produced seventeen 
thousand hogsheads of sugar; one hundred a raj 
eighty-eight hogsheads of molasses; »fi\ e tn raaand 
and sixty-fuur of rum; three thousand and .forty-* 
2 o.3 * Uft 



agt of ginger; and pine hundred and seventy- 
thousand one hundred and seventy-eigl t 
i of cotton^ At that time it had sixty-four 
__ luand three hundred and thirty slaves, seven 
hundred •and forty-four »of which were imported 
that year. The amount of taxes was 0443/. IQs. 3d. 



1 GRENADA. 

When the i4and of Grenada was discovered by 
Columbus, it was inhabited by a numerous and 
warlike people, whose manners and habits had 
never been injured jsy th^invading Spaniards. It 
whs not till the year 1650 that the French governor 
of Martinique attempted to form an establishment 
in Grenada. Notwithstanding the French had but 
newly settled in'Martinique, and a great part of 
that island was still uncultivated, yet Du Parqdet, 
the governor, co!16cted two hundred men, invaded 
the right s. am j>estn5Ved the peacf of the inhabi¬ 
tants of GTffiada. Although the French had no 
pretence for tliis attack, 1 yet the commanders ad¬ 
ministered the sacrament in the infest solemn man¬ 
ner to all the soldiers on their embarkation; and 
wim they landed, Du Parquet caused a cross 
to tie erected, compelled the people to kneel be- 
Pfem kyand join in devout prayer to Almighty God, 
’for^suertas in their enterprise. Thus has me Christ¬ 
ian religion, which breathes nought but peace and 
good-wiii among nfen, been prostituted and made 
the instrument to sanction ever)' cruelty, by the 
guilty passions of men. • 

! j- AJoder p re ben os of a ftir purchase, the com- 
WJSnders gave the natives a few knives and hatchets, 
ft huge quantity of glass beads, besides two bottles 
of'brandy fpr the chief, and in consideration of 

these. 
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these, the value of which«couId not be more tbUjjk 
a few shillings, the French claimed the island*iM 
their own, and considered the natives as slates to| 
their will. Du Parquet hairing completed the* 
conquest, left a men named Le Compte as gdver- 
nnr. Under his reign the Caribboes rebelled, 
which gave a pretewy to him End Dij Parquet ti> 
take every means of e stilting ihe whole race.— 
The French historian has attempted to sqftvn the 
shades of guilt attaching to his countrymen, yet 
he admits “ That forty of the Caribbees were ill 
one instance,massactW on the spot* forty others, 
who with difficulty cacajfcd the sword, ran towards 
a preci[>ice, from whence they cast themselves info 
the sea, and nf.sprabljrperished. A hevmtifuPyraung 
girl, only thirteen years of age, who was taken 
alive, became the object of disjmte between two 
of our officers, each of them claiming her as hi* 
lawful prize; a third'coming up, put an end to 
the contest by footing thcjjirl th^ggh^ head. 
Our •people," adds this himaite writer, " pro¬ 
ceeded in the next plare fb set fire to the cottages, 
and root up the jfrisvinions of the^avages, and, hav¬ 
ing destroyed or takt-n away' every thing belongh^f*' 
to them, retnmed, with the loss of a single many 
in high ip'rrits f!" fly such series of enormities^ 
the whole race of Cndbbees that possessed Qrdfc»d*£ 
in I&50 was speedily extf rminaftd. And un^er 
the various revulutWHS and calamities which at¬ 
tended this plantation, and vWnch it Would be 
fruitless to enumerate, but little nitration was paid 
to cultivation; even in “the year 1700 the island^ 
contained less than eight hundred people, black* 
and whites, who were employed on § three plants^ 
lions of sugar, and fifty-two of indigo. Sad£ 
rfter this France began to turn her attention 

wards 
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wards the West Indian possessions, and in the 
course of the next fifty or sixty years the island of 
Grenada was in a complete state of cultivation; and 
in lyfiti, when ihe/ortunc of war made theEng- 
lislanmtera of this and the rest of'the French Ca- 
ribbee Islands, Grenada and its dependencies are 
said to have yielded annually eleveu thousand 
hogsheads of sugar and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds of indigo. ' * 

The'crown„of England supposed itself entitled 
by the terms of capitulation to the duty of 4i per 
ceut. upon all, produce exported from the newly 
ceded islands, as paid at Rarbadoes; and accordingly 
in the year 1JT04, it commanded the duly to be 
levied. This demand excited much discussion, the 
crown persisting in its claim, and the people reso¬ 
lutely refusing to pay it. At length the question was 
referred to a solemn adjudication before the judges 
of the court of King’s Bench in England; and in 
I lie year 1 TTT^fter^he case had been elaborately 
arguuiriWTretoral 'times, lord’ Mansfield, pro- 
nmuqcd judgment against ihe claims of thecrpwn. 
In consequence of this the duly »v as abolished not 
only in, Grenada," but aim in, die ceded islands of 
Bonrinica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, a “ 

Soon after this, considerable dispmj^ arose be- 
Warg the catholics and protestauls, the latter ob¬ 
jecting to the fwmet possessing seats in the legisla¬ 
ture. The proti*stan f s appealed to the king, who 
refused to revoke ins former instructions; in conse¬ 
quence of v, liich the most zealous of the protestant 
members of the assembly declined to attend, and it 
Was seldom that ,J house smuld be formed. Fublic 
affairs soon fell into confusion, and in this state of 
pciplexity ( ,iie idnnd became a prey to tlie French, 
Who captured it in 1~79- At tlie general peace of 

I7b3 



17S3 Grenada and the Grenadines were restored to 
Great Britain with all the other captured islands in 
the West Indies, excepting Totyigo. Since that 
period this valuable colony has been attached to 
our own country much, it is tfelieved, to the satis¬ 
faction ur the inhabitanta. T 

In giving a brief account of the present state of 
this island, it may b*S observed tnat many of those 
smaller islands which are called tile Grenadines, no 
longer appertain to lire gwemment of Grenada. 
A line of division passes in an east dhd west direc¬ 
tion between Cariaqpu and Union Island. The 
former of these and sorpe others Strath of it are 
all that are now comprised in the Grenada govern,- 
ment; Union Island, with, all tin? little adjacent 
ones to the noitb, are annexed to the government 
of St. Vincent. 

Grenada contains eighty thousand acres of land, 
of which about two thirds are, well cultivated. 
The soil is very fertile, and adapted to every tropi¬ 
cal production.* In the year lyjrtk^hcslkpurts, 
exclusive of freight, ihitief, insurance, &c., were 
worth 600 , 000 /., t lt is divided into six paflshes ; 
*nd its chief dependency CariacdU forms a seventh. 
It has two ports of entry with separate establish- 
. meats, one at St. George, the capital, and one at 
Grenville-Bay, a town and harbour on the east or 
windward side of tin?island. Thg former iS a free 
port. • 

Siuce these islands came intp the possession of 
the English the number of white inhabitants has 
greatly decreased. In \7J\, they were more than 
sixteen hundred : in \77J, they were only thirteen 
hundred; and in 1793 they did nof exceed one thou¬ 
sand, of which about two-thirds wean men able to 
hear arms, and incorporated into five tegiments ol 

* militia. 
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militia, including a' company of free blaclts, at* 
fetched to each. Thete are also in general about 
five hundred regular troops, which are supported 
on the British rstablismenf, 

T^lie negro slaves 'have also decreased. By the re¬ 
turn i made pret iimsly,to 177 y, they were tliirty- 
five thousand, and in ] 78,1 they amounted to less 
than twenty-four thousand. 1 African cargoes sold, 
at Grenada are tn pan exported to the neighbour¬ 
ing French and Spanish colonies. The free peopk* 
of colour amdonted to more than eleten hundred 
in the. year 1*8“, and though the increase of this 
mixed race is 'discourage^ as much as possible, yet 
{t cannot be presented. The evidence of all free 
coloured people, whether born free or manumitted, 
is received in the courts of this island, and they are 
tried on criminal i barges in the same manner as 
vdiifcs; they are also allowed to possess and ail joy 
lands and tenements to any amount, provided they 
are native horn subjects. 

is virc admiral, rt.id presides solely 
at the courts of chancery. His salary is 3',200/. 
per a'unum, which is raised by s a poll-tax on all 
slaves. The council consists, of twelve members, 
and the assembly of twenty-six. The law courts 
are held twice a year, viz, in March and Septem¬ 
ber. 

* ' 

ii 

* ST, VINCENT AND DOMINICA. 

I ^ a 

Attempts were made at an parly period to bring 
thoe islands twith their ^dependent ies under the 
English dominion, which the French as constantly 
opposed. The 'rightful possessors, the Caribbees, 
derhed that security from the jealousy of the con¬ 
tending paAies, which they might have sought in 
' vain 
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vain from their justice and hiftnanity. By a treaty 
in 1748, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Lucia, and 
Tobago were declared neutral, and the antient 
proprietors were left in undisturbed possession. 
This treaty of neutrality, intended to accommodate 
both parties, satisfied ncilhef, After the next war 
they agreed 1 to divide the spoil between them; and 
in February 1/63, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago were assigned lu Great Britain, and St. 
Lucia to France, in full and perpetual sovereignty j 
the Caribbees not being once mentioned in the 
whole transaction, as if no such people existed. 
Indeed they were redueed^to a miserable remnant 
of the antient or red Caribbees ; not more than, 
a hundred families survived iji 1763 ytwho retained 
only a mountainous district in the island oT St. 
Vincent. 

The first measure of the English government 
in respect to St. Vincent, after thg peace of 1763 , 
was to dispose of the lands; twenty-four thousand 
acres, being one-&urth of the,whol«|KJ’ene clBtui- 
tously Assigned over to individuals, of which Mr. 
Swinburne had twenty thousand, and gefleral 
Monckton the otli&r'four. The remainder was or¬ 
dered to be sold ; and'about twenty thousand acres 
fetched at public auction more than lfiO.OOO^. 
Nearly one half of the country was judged unfit for 
profitable cultivation, •Consequently these gTalits 
and sales comprehended all the lands of any kind 
of value from one end of the island to the oilier. 

The sales and allotments excited a war with’ 
the Caribbees, in the course of whijh it became 
the avowed intention of government to extermi¬ 
nate those miserable peopre altogether; or, by con¬ 
veying them to a barren island on the^oast of Af¬ 
rica, consign them over to a lingering destruction. 
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By repeated.protests from the military officers. Ad¬ 
ministration desisted from their purpose, and the 
Caribbees, after surrendering part of their lands, 
were permitted to enjoy tlie remainder, which 
they possess to the present period. 

In 1779, St. 'V in rent was captured by the 
French, but was again restored in 1783. It con¬ 
tains about-eighty-four thousand acres, which are 
every where welf watered., The country is rugged 
and mountainous; the. intermediate vallies, how¬ 
ever, are remarkably fertile, and well adapted for 
tiie cultivation of sugar. The extent of country at 
present possesod by British subjects is about twen¬ 
ty-four thousand acres ; and as much is supposed 
to be held by the Caribbees. The rest is thought 
to be incapable of cultivation. The British terri¬ 
tory is divided into five parishes j the capital is 
called Kingston: houses are but thinly scattered 
ever the island. In the frame of its government it 
differs but little from Grenada. 

St.'tiiacewfr 1 b celebrated for aroextensive botani¬ 
cal garden, which abounds with almost every spe¬ 
cies of the vegetable world that the hand of nature 
lias bestowed 011 these islands for use or beauty, for 
food or luxury; and also with many valuable ex¬ 
otics from tiie East Indies and South America. 

The island of Dominica was so named by 
ChfiBtopher Columbus', from the circumstance of 
itc being discovered by him on a Sunday. The civil 
history of Dominica, like that of St Vincent, is but 
4 mere blank, till by conquest it fell into the hands 
of the English in the year 1759 . At this period 
about half die bland was Bold by auction in lots of 
fifty to a hundred acres bach, yielding the sum of 
31 000/. and upwards. 

The Fje,ach inhabitants are still more numerous 

than 
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than the English, and possess the most valuable 
coffee plantations in the island. They differ but 
little in manners, customs, and religion, from 
the inhabitants of the other Frefich islands in the 
West Indies. Before the commencement of the 
late unnatural American war, - Dominica wal in a 
most flourishing state, anS was rising fast into im¬ 
portance. But during that unfortunate contest, all 
the faculties and meaqs of. Great Britain were di¬ 
rected to the subjugation of America, to the utter 
neglect of the West Indialslawds. ■ So much was 
this the case with Dominica, that at the height of 
the war it was protected only by «ix officers and 
ninety-four privates. Nfeglect in this instance w|is 
the more remarkable, as Dominjpa by its loqpt 
situation, betwegn Martinique and Guadeloupe, is 
the best calculated of all the British possessions, 
for securing to her the dominion of tire Cwibbee 
sea. 

Dominica surrendered to the French in 1"7B, ant^ 
tlie first measure of the conqueroanywas fritlisarm 
the English, The governor forbade them to assem-> 
ble together more titan two at one time o* place, 
under the penalty of military execution, and he 
ordered the centinefe to shoot them if they passed 
in greater numbers. He prohibited all lights in 
the houses after nine in the evening, and suffered 
no Englishman to walk the streets without #C5ndle 
and lantern, Mr. How, an English merchant 
and owner of a ship then in the bay, attempting 
to go on board his own vessel after that llbur, wtas 
shot in the attempt, and the centypel who killed 
him was raised in his regiment for having thus done 
his duty. Sqch are the tends* mercies of foe 
French over their vanquished foes! 

The same governor, the marquisoDucbilleau, 
vol. xxiv. 2 a * employed 
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employed spies wlio insinuated tliemselves into pri¬ 
vate' families, and related all that passed in the 
privacy of domestic intercourse. He repeatedly 
threatened to set the town of Roseau on fire and 
♦hen an almost universal conflagration, on Easter 
Sunday 1781, consumed 1 ,five hundred houses, like 
’ another Nero, he diverted himself with tne scene, 
• forbade his soldiers to assist in extinguishing the 
filames, and permitted them to pillage the suf¬ 
ferers. . 

At die genenri pence Dominica was restored to 
the government of England. The joy which on 
this event illumined the countenance of every 
p“rson, whose sufferings under an arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, had taught, to appreciate the blessings of the 
British constitution, may be conceived, but can¬ 
not be described. 

Dominica is about the same size as St. Vincept, 
and is divided intp ten parishes. Roseau is the 
yapital of the island. It contains many high moun¬ 
tains, 'lftssameA^-whick are burning volcanoes that 
frequently discharge vast quantities of sulpnur. 
The vallies are fertile, and the island is well wa¬ 
tered, there being more than thirty fine rivers in it. 
Coffee is the principal produce of tire island. The 
native inhabitants are of a cidar copper colour: 
they have long, sleek, black hair: their persons 
-are ahSrt, stout, and well made, but they disfigure 
theie faces by flattening their foreheads in infancy. 
They live chiefly by fishing in the rivers and die 
«ed, or by fowling in the woods, in both these 
pursuits they Uf^ their bows and arrows with won¬ 
derful dexterity. They display also considerable 
ingenuity in making curious wrought panniers or 
baskets of silk-grass, or the leaves and bark of 
trees. •• 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER’S, IJEVIS, ANTIGUA, MONT- : 

SEURAT, AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

• 

These several islands since the year 16/3 have 
-nustiiiued one distinct government, callfcd the 
Ln’wntfl Caritlean Government. The governor 
visits cadi occasionally, but life prill ifpal residence 
sin Antigua; in h^ ahsemo.the government of 
;ach island is administered by a liei^enant-go- 
vernor, whose authority t’s limited to lliat particular 
stand; and where no lieutenant-governor is ap¬ 
pointed, the president ol’ the aouncil takes the 
command. * 

The island of St. Christopher was called by its 
indent possessors, the Ca’ribbees, die fertile island. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 14CJ3, who 
ips so pleased with its appearance that he gave it 
!ns own Christian name. It was neither planted 
a or possessed by die Spaniards; but it was die 
shiest of all file British ferritseies in iffe West 
Indies, and in trudi the common mother both oj 
die English and French ^settlements in the«Caribbee 
Islands. Mr/Warner and fourteen other persons 
landed at St. Christopher's in January J£i23, and by 
die month of September they had raised a good 
crop of tobacco, which they proposed to make 
their staple commutlity; but before die efltt of the 
year their plantations were demolished by a dread¬ 
ful hurricane which put a sudden stop to their pro¬ 
gress. Mr. Warner retume’d to Eugfcind to "im¬ 
plore succour, and obtained the # patroiiage of the 
earl of Carlisle, win) litted out a ship for him, 
ind thus preserved a"settleme«t which otherwise 
could not have survived its infancy. Warner him¬ 
self did not return till the next year* when lie vyas 
2 h 2 ■ accom- 
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accompanied by a large body of recruits. About 
the same time D'Esnambuc, captain of a French 
privateer, arrived,with thirty veteran troops, who 
were cordially received by the English, Hitherto 
Warner's first colony had lived on friendly terms 
with the native CaribbeeJ; but under pretence of 
a supposed plot, the French and English' attacked 
the poor Indians by night, and,'according to aeon- 
temporary historian *, murdered one hundred and 
twenty of the stoutest in cold blood, and drove 
the rest from the island, except such of the wo¬ 
men as were young and handsome, of whom they 
made concubinef’and slavef. The Europeans had, 
however, but little reason to congratulate them¬ 
selves on this exploit, having left one hundred of 
their number dead on the field. 

From this period the Caribbees appear to have 
quitted altogether this and some small islands in the 
neighbourhood, apd to have retired southwards. 
Jn the year 1627 the French and English agreed to 
a partfoan of fchts whole island •, 1 but for nearly 
half a century it exhibited a disgustful scene of 
internal‘contention, violence, and bloodshed. At 
the peace of Utrecht, tire island was ceded wholly 
to the English, and the French possessions were 
publicly sold for tire benefit of the English govern¬ 
ment. In 1733, 8000/. of the money was appro- 
priateS^as a marriage pnrlioii with the princess 
Ann:, who was betrothed to the prince of Orange. 

Such was die origin and progress of the British 
establishment in this island. In 1782 it was taken 
by the French, ('ind in the following year it was 
restored to Great Britain. 

t. • 


* Per* du Tertre. 
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St. Christopher’s contains about forty-four thou¬ 
sand iii-res, of which seveftteen thousand are appro* 
pri.ited to the growth of sugar; and the sugar 
grown in this island is unquestionably better than 
that of any of the other t islands. Canes plained in 
p.irtirnhy spots have been known to produce 
bf)00 lb. per acre. The geneyil average produce 
tor a series of years’ is sixteen thousaftd hogsheads 
of sixteen hundred weight cadi*. 

The island is divided •into nine parishes, and 
contains four towns. Basseterre \he capital con¬ 
tains eight humlredihnuses. 1 he proportion which 
St, Christopher's contributes with"the other islands, 
towards on.honourable provision for the governer- 
general is HtOO/. currency per flnnum, which is 
settled on him by the assembly immediately cm his 
a;rival, He has besides perquisites, which in time 
c-fsnar are considerable, Each island witfiin this 
p.neir.mcnt has a separate council, and each of 
them an assembly, nr hnuscwof'renrosentatiprs. <«■ 
With St. Christopher's* surrffidered also the 
island of N evis; ftom which it is divided only by 
a ion-low ehainyl,; and of this we shall now give 
a brief me aunt. , * 

Nj:\is is a most beautiful spot, but is nothing 
more than a single mountain, rising like a cone in 
an easy a.',rent limn the sea, the eireunifejgpee of 
its ha-n docs not exceed eight English miles. The 
rouni'y is well watered and the land very feftik. 
'j lie mi neral prochw is about sixteen hundred weight 
per ane frtjjn -all the canes that are annually cut, 
whit h being four thousand acres* the return of the 
whole is an equal nnmljcr of Logheads, whieh was 
the average tfxed on by the French government in 
J /Ki as a rule for regulating the taws. 
f\e\ is is divided into live parishes : it cor,talus's, 
a u 3 ’ ' town 
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town called Charlestown, the seat of government. 
Tlte commandant is appointed by the crown, but 
receives a salary from the island. The present 
number of whites does not exceed six hundred, 
while the negroes are about ten thousand, a dispro¬ 
portion which necessarily converts all die white 
men, capable of bearing arms, into a militia. 

The English first established themselves in 
Nevis under Warner,' in'the year 1628. And 
what Mr. Warner began wisely was happily com¬ 
pleted by bis immediate successor Mr. Lake, under 
whose administration the island rose to opulence 
and importance. About the year 1640 it is said 
that there were four thousand whites the island; 
so powerfully are 1 mankind invited by the advan¬ 
tages of a mild and equitable system of govern¬ 
ment b 

Ahtigua is situated about twenty leagues tn'ihe 
eastward of St. Christopher's: it has not a single 
•pring^r rivulet in it, but nature presents few ob¬ 
stacles which the avarice or industry of civilized 
man \yll not endeavour to surmount. The suil of 
Antigua was found to be fertile, and it was dis¬ 
covered that cisterns might he contrix ed to hold 
min water. So early’as 1632 a few English families 
took up lands there, and began the cultivation of 
tobaoe?. The prosperity of the island was mani¬ 
fest in its extensive population till the beginning of 
the" last century, when Daniel Park, esq. was ap¬ 
pointed to the government of this and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands. This man was a native of Virginia, 
and was distinguished for his excesses at a very 
parly period of I’fc, And in his government of 
Antigua lie showed his contempt of every divine 
pnd moral obligation. He debauched the wife of 
Mr. Chester, the most. considerable merchant in 

the 
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the island, and, to prevent any complaining on the 
part of the husband, attempted to get him con¬ 
victed on a false accusation. After repeated enor¬ 
mities which outraged every /eeling of humanity, 
he was recalled hy the gm^rntnent at home > btM 
he refused to obey, and set at defiance every one 
that attempted to control his operations j at length 
the people, exasperated at the injuries’ committed. 
upon them, rose and irihrdered him, with a number 
of other persons who adhered to hi} cause* 

Anligiu contains about sixty thousand acres of 
land, of which more than half ar^ appropriated to 
the growth of sugar. It ia divided into six parishes, 
and contain*as many towns. The capital is 8t- 
John's. No island in this part of {he West Indies 
has so many excellent harbours. Of these the 
principal are English harbour and St. John’s, both 
are* well fortified, and at the former the British 
government has established a. rflyal navy yard, and 
arsenal, and conveniences for careening j^iips df* 
war., * • 

The legislature of Anfigua is compose^of the 
commander in chief, a council of twelve members, 
and an assembly of twenty-five, and it is to Ha 
credit, that it first presented an example to ttje 
sister islands of a melioriation of the criminal law 
respecting negro slaves, by giving the Mcused 
party the benefit of a trial by jury. And it is^stiu 
more honourable to this island that its inhabitants 
have encouraged, in a particular manner* the lail*' 
dable endeavours of the Moravians, who, from 
the best motives, have undertaken to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and lead them into file 
knowledge of*religious truth. The number of conk,’ 
verted negroes, according to the fbspunts of the! 

. Moravia!* 
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■ Moravians in the year 1787 , was more than 
sixteen thousand. 

jVToktsehp/. f was discovered by Columbus at 
the same time wilh St. Christ nphei's, from as Licit 
it wps at first planted, in the vur U)32,by a small 
colony of edventurers who had emb.uhc l under 
Warner. ’J heir .separation appears to have been 
occasioned' by local altachmtents and religious dis- 
eentions, being chiefly natives of Ireland, and 
Bomrai catholics. The same causes, ho we so, 
operated to the augmentation of their numbers; tor 
so many pei sons of the samp country and religion 
came over, soon after tjie first settlement, as to 
reate a considerable white population, which it 
lias ever since Inaintained. 

lUoutscrrat was invaded by the Freni h in 1712 , 
and Ruffe;id so much front their depredations, that 
an article was agreed upon in the treaty of Utiwht 
for appointing commissioners to ciuiunv into the 
ii«la<sa 8 ^res, which, la -.vcver, were not made good to 
tlic sutferers. hi was-ogain invaded anil, with, most 
of tlx; other islands, enured by the French during 
the American war, and restore,'.yvith the jest. 

This island is supposed to.umtain tinny thou¬ 
sand acres of Land, ot winch ahnn-.t two-th'nh arc 
very mountainous or barren. .The ;.induce of 
Mi.flt.serrai is sugar, cotton, and provisions. The 
average crops tifeen for four vears were nvo thnu- 
cah'd seven hundred and tliiny- ?cve>. .oyshcads of 
sjigar j eleven hundred a ,d seven punch ms of 
rum, and two hundred and seventy- * v bales of 
cotton. And»the proportion rt r.i ,-ois tn wl.ites 
was at that period about ten thousand m ihi;:,.cn 
hundred, The g vemirent is admit:! icred by 
a legislature of its ovyn, undeatKaptaai-gMicral. 
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The Vjrgiw Islands Ifeve been generally 
supposed to have derived their name from queen 
Eli/.abeth; but according to Mr k Edwards, Co¬ 
lumbus discovered them in 1493, and gave them 
this appellation in allusion to /well-known legend 
in the Romish ritual of the Eleven thousand virgins. 

The Splniards did not think them worthy of 
Jliuir attention, and no farther notice nvas taken 
of them till nearly a .century sifter, when they 
were visited by the earl of Cumberland in his way 
to attack Porto-Rico, and the historian of that 
voyage calls them " g knot oflittle islands, wholly 
uninhabited, sandy, baryn, and fraggy." The 
whole group^ comprehends about forty islands, 
which are divided at presen (.betwe;* the Er\gliah|. 
the Spaniards, and die Danes. 

Tlie first possessors of such of these islands* 
as now belong to the British government, w%re a 
party of Dutch Buccaneers, whe^fixed themselves 
in Tortola and built a fort for their protection^};* 
106(3 they were driven out ly a sponger pdrty of 
the sable adventurers, wjio, calling themselves 
English, pretended to take possession for theft-own 
of England; andtharles II., if*he did not com¬ 
mission die enterprise, made ne scruple to. claim 
the benefit of it; l'or Tortola and its dependencies 
were soon after annexed to the leeward isJand 
government, and the* English titl§ has remained 
uniinpeached from that time to this. • .. 

The Dutch had made but little progress in cul¬ 
tivating the country when they werfc expelled from 
Tortola, and tlic chief merit of its siabsequent im¬ 
provement was reserved !br some English settlers 
from thc-little island of Anguilla, \ftiu had formerly, 
embarked with their families and settled in the’ 
Virgin Islands. Their wants^ were few* and their < 

government 
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government simple and unexpehsive. The deputy 
governor, with a council, nominated from among 
^hemselves, exercised both the legislative and 
judicial authority. determining in a summary way, 
without a jury, all questions between subnet and 
subject, and when motley was wanted tor public 
use, it wiu raised by voluntary conlribhtimu. 

Under this sort nf system they continued till 
1756, when the inhabitants peti'iohed to be put 
on the same footing with the sister islands, by the 
establishment of a perfect civil government and' 
constitutional courts of justice among them; but 
In this expectation they were not giatif-ed till the 
, year J//3, when they pledged themselves to grant 
,,to his majee-ty an impost of fouf and a halt per 
cent? on all goods and commodities the growth of 
these islands, similar to that which was paid in tire 
other Leeward Islands, ’ 

Such W'as th^.,price at which the Virgin Islands 
la ^)jrchased die establishment of a constitutional 
IdgtSr, tture. Che c[iicf and almost the only staple 
productions of these j.-lands are sugar and cotton. 
The value of the exports f’om them in the year 
1767 amountecl-to one Initiated and sixty-seven 
tliousand pounds gently. 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, AND TII.C BERMUDA5. 

?i.he Bahama or Luc.vv as, though very ntime- 
j mis are but little knnvvn. The , are said to have 
been totally deserted when in 1072 a few Eng¬ 
lishmen took possession of die island Providence. 
But becoming a nest of pirates, a force was sent 
from England to subdue them, and 1 small regular 
colony was established in 1720 . „ The English in 
" the Bahama islands are computed tit three or four 
thousand > half of which fire settled in Providence, 
l where 
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where there is, a fort and a srftall harbour. The 
only article cultivated for exportation is cotton, of 
which the average export is about ^thirty hundred 
wcicrht. r i’he soil seems to be naturally barren, which 
accounts for their comparative insignificance in thia 
grand commercial Archipeh^o- 8 

Tin* Bermudas or Sommer Islands, were dis- 
rrncrcd by the Spaniards, but beiflg neglected bv 
tTiem, they were again disclosed bp the shipwreck 
of sir George Sommer in tgot). By Shnkespear 
they are described as ever vexed withMtorms j but 
Waller, who«*resided tjiere some time, mentions 
them in different colours, gs enjoying a perpetual 
spring. Tliey^Coutain about twelve or thirreen, 
thousand acres of very poor Jand, nine-tenths of 1 
which are citlier.uncultivated, or reserved in. 
woods for the supply of timber for building small' 
ships,,&c. for sale, which is the principal emplby- 
meut of the inhabitants; and tljp vessels which 
they furnish being built of cedar, are light, bung, 
ant, and unexpensive. , * 

Of tRe land in cultivation no part was appro¬ 
priated to any other ^purpose than that of rafting 
Indian corn and Vegetables till <lie year 1785, 
when the growth of’cotton w#s attempted, but 
with no great, success. Of these little islands the 
chief is that called St. George, with a capital of 
the same name, conttr’ning five Igindred houses 
built of free-stone. The number of inhabitant 
in all the islands is about nine,thousand. The 
blacks are twice as numerous as the whites* and a * 
great part of the Uade consists in caigying salt to 
America * * 

Thus have weigh en an Thistorlcaf account of all 
the principal islands in the West Indies. Cubs 
and Porto-Rico belong tf> Spain, and of*their rlia 
3 * together 
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together with that o f St. Domingo, we have treat* 
ed in the early part of,,this volume. To the French 
belong St, Domingo, (unless it be completely 
wrested from their dominion by the blacks, who 
have been long struggling for emancipation), Gua¬ 
deloupe, Martinique, and some islets. The Danes 
possess St. Croix, St. Therms, and St.John, which 
are part of the Virgin islands. The Swedes hold 
St. Bartholomew, and the Dutch St. £u,statius. 
To our own country are’ attached Jamaica, and 
Barbadoesj Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica; 
St. Christopfter’s, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Lire greater part of the Virgin isles; St. Luce and 
Tobago have, during thfe present war, surrendered 
also to Brtisb, valour, Trinidad was ceded to ns 
by Spain at die peace of 1 SOI. , 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. *XV. 

■ 

tnhnlilanls of thr West Indict how divided. Charac¬ 
ter and Mamnrs of each Class. Sugar* the 
« Mode of Cultivating. Cation. Indigo. Coffee. 
Cocoa. Ginger. Ajnatto, A lies. Allspice. Of 
the Trade on the North-1ffcst Cpast. 

H AVING described thfe island* in the West 
Indies separately, it remains only to enume¬ 
rate such circumstances as will apply to them col¬ 
lectively, beginning wit/1 the population. The 
whole inhalffeints may be divided ^nto four greaj 
classes: I, European white?; 2. Creole creative' 
whites; 3. Creoles of mixed blood, and free natic* 
blacjts; 4. Negroes in a state of slavery. Besides 
these there are many emigrants from North Ame¬ 
rica, and a considerable body offTews. Aboutign 
years ago, it appeared that ir# the^inglisb iffl&W 
the number of white peopleNvas about si\ty-tive 
thousand, and of blacks four hundred and 
thousand. * • m 

The leading feature in the character of the 
white inhabitants is an independent spirit, and a 
display of conscious equality, throughout all ranks 
and conditions. The,poorcst while person fWms. 
to conskler himself nearly on a*level with Jjie 
richest, and, emboldened by this idea, approaches 
his employer with extended liafld, and a fieedonr, 
which, in the countries of Europe is seldom dis¬ 
played by men in llie lower order* iff life towards 
thoir superiors. In no part of 111 *globe ;■> tin* vir¬ 
tue c.-f hospitalilv more generally prevalent liiau 
I., the liiiii-.li sugar islands. 'Ihe*ij|ites of ilia 
Vyh. Xi.iv. f 2 i , planter* 
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planter are always open to the reception of hi* 
guests. To be a stranger is of itself a sufficient 
introduction, ant\ this species of hospitality Is car¬ 
ried so far, that there is not a good inn throughout 
the West Indies. ‘ 

Tfiere are peculiarities in the habits of life of the 
white inhabitants which cannot fail to catch the 
eye of an European newly arrived; one of which is 
the contrast between the general plenty and mag¬ 
nificence of their tables, and the meanness of their 
houses and apartments. It being common to see 
a splendid sideboard of plate, and the choicest 
wines, with oth'er things corresponding, in a hovel 
not superior to an English bam. The appearance 
of die t negro domestics will also stride a stranger. 
The butler is the only attendant who is allowed 
fae luxury of shoes and stockings: all die others 
are bare-footed, some, perhaps, half naked. Eng¬ 
lish manners are v'so different in diese from what 
them.aL home. Thus they say, hand such 
a thing, instead'of bring or give iff, an employment 
or office is called a birth ; a kitchen is denominated 
a cook' room ; and in speaking of the east or west, 
they say to the windward and leeward. 

But it is to die C-eoles, or natives, that we must 
look for the original and peculiar cast of character 
impressed by the climate. They are obviously of 
a talFdr race di»n Europeans, but not so robust. 
They are distinguished for a suppleness and free¬ 
dom in their joints, which enable them to move 
with agility and gracefulness in dancing, an exer¬ 
cise in which i they delight and excel. In one of 
the principal features of beauty, few ladies surpass 
the creoles; they have, id general, die finest eyes 
of any women in the world, sometimes beaming 
with animation; sometime^ melting with tender- 
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ness; a sure Index, says Me. Edwards, io that na¬ 
tive goodness of heart and gentleness of disposition 
for which they are eminently and deservedly ap¬ 
plauded, and to which, combined with a seques¬ 
tered and dollies tie life, it is doubtless owing, that 
no women on earth mak^ better wives, or b’etter 
( mothers. * 

The next class arcAhe penplr ff cnhwr, or native 
' tilacks of a free condition, It hi not easy nor iu 
, this work necessary to discriminate all the varieties 
of these people. In the British isfands their evi¬ 
dence is not received in criminal rases against a 
white person; they arc ineligible hi serve iu paro- 
ch'uil vestries and general assemblies, or to hoy 
commissions^! the militiaj t nor cw they inherits^ 
legacy exceeding 2000/. currency. To tfie ne¬ 
groes the people of colour are objects of envy art® 
hatred, who abhor the idea of being slaves To the 
descendants of slaves. Thus circumstanced, the 
general character of the mulattoes is strngjjg, 
marked by the j^culiarity of^tllei* situation"!" In 
their •deportment towards tlie white people tliey 
are humble, submissive, and unassuming, "Their 
spirits seem to sifdf under the consciousness of their 
condition. They ait acrtised^ however, of prov¬ 
ing bad masters, when invested with power, and 
their conduct towards tlieir slaves is, in a high de- 
gree, harsh and impewous. The ^peusation,g|?ne- 
rally brought against the free people of coloui| i* 
the incontinency of tlieir women. This charge 
cannot be denied, but the circumstances Si which 
they arc placed will rather excite thp tear of pity, 
than invoke the weight of pmiTsmnent. Vheir 
tenderness, as yurses, toward the tick; their do in¬ 
terested gratitude and attachment w|jere kindness 
is shown thenij and tbtar peaceful de^rtment tin-, 
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dev a rigorous system of laws, and the influence of 
manners still more oppressive, afford great room 
to lament that a more enlightened and liberal po¬ 
licy is not adopted towards them. 

Of the last class,‘or negroes condemned to per- 
pelual exile and servitude, though born in various 
ami widely separated countries, it is not easy to 1 ' 
disrriininatt! the peculiar maimers and native pro¬ 
pensities. The Amilar’and*uniform system of life 
to which they are all reduced, the few npportuni-' 
ties and little Encouragement that are given them 
for mental improvement, are circumstances that 
necessarily induce a predominant and prevailing 
east of character and disposition, Nevertheless, 
■Jthere. are amtfitg several of the African nations, 
some striking features which cannot easily be over¬ 
looked by a person residing in any one of the su¬ 
gar plantations. “ 

^It is a well-aiVhenticated fact that the negroes, 
^■j^K’cral, in our .U’ands, at least such of them as 
have been longf’in a”<state of selvitude, are of a 
distrustful and cowardly disposition. So degrading 
is the’nature of slavery, that fortitude of mind it 
lost, in proportion as freedom is restrained. To 
the same, cause, prebably, must be imputed their 
propensity to conceal, or violate the truth; which 
is si^yem-ral that it has been esteemed the most 
prominent featcre in their character. If slavery 
caH forth any virtues, they are those of sympathy 
and eomnassion towards persons in the same con¬ 
dition of life; Sceordingly negroes are in general 
strongly attached to their countrymen, but aboie 
all, to such of their companions who were trans¬ 
ported in the same ship with them from Africa. 
But their benevolence, with few cxreptitW3, ex- 
’ tends no f.ifllier. The g; ct test of all wretchedness 
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it felt by those wlfo are doomed to be slaves of 
slaves. In cevtn : ii handityift employments, it is 
mtial to place the young negroes in a sort of ap¬ 
prenticeship to tile older onus who are competent 
to afford thctfi itiatruction; hi* the kir.>hni.ss vtilh 
which these people cufnijv tiit'-ir authority i?rt- 
strcnie ; thPy exercise all the w antoniies* ot rnieiiy 
' v ithunt restraint or remorse. '/he sarje olv.-rv i. 

‘ turn may be made roijperuim? their conduct to- 
.wards the interior animal creation, liven She i:,j- 
ftit and social qualities of the dog secure hinj no 
hind Hsagesfrom an AiVican m.-ster. 

Such aie the dire ehbet - of .dav.-pv upon the hu- 
nvan mind, and yet, dreadful is th: thrucht, r.oj 
less than sevShty-four thousand Airicam ,ne a:«^ 
nually torn from ^heir own rounti/ ami earned by 
Christian masters to the West India islands, and r# 
thesf more than half are imported by die Hri! i,h 
planters! I A melancholy reflection to think, that 
penjile who enjoy more of the blessings of Ireeibgi 
than any nation jp the old virPid# should be “ lie 
rii'ist eager in encouraging th? hoirors ot slavery in 
the new. * • 

, # 9UGAR. • 

In treating of the West' Iiidfi Islands It will be 
expected that some account should be given of the 
principal staple commodities, and of the fllOdes 
adopted in their cultivation. The*first object that 
naturally excites our attention is the sugar-cane, 
which has been pronounced one of the most v.*- 
Suable plants in creation. Jt is a native of the east, 
and was probably cultivated in Iftcffa and . Arabia 
from time immemorial y> but at what time the In¬ 
dians discovered the art of granulating the juice 
which is obtained from, the cane dneauiot appear., 
2i x 3 | Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding the disputes respecting the time 
■nd manner of the sugar-cane being transported to 
the West Indies, the most probable opinion is that 
it was carried thither by Columbus, iu his second 
voyage, from the Canary islands. 

The sugar-cane is a t jointed reed terminating 
in leaves, or blades, whose edges are finely and 
sharply seriated. The bodyof the cane is strong 
but brittle, and 'when ‘ripa it is of a fine straw- 
colour, and contains a soft substance which affords 
a copious supply of juice, of a sweetness the least 
cloying and most agreeable iu nature. '"The inter¬ 
mediate distance between each joint of the cane 
W from one to three inches in lengthy end the cane 
ritself is about‘an inch, in diameter. The general 
height is from three tent and a half lo seven feet, 
and in very rich lauds the root has been known to 
put forth upwards of a hundred suckers. 

The usual mode, of holing, or planting by ma- 
«sifc,]abour is as follows : the quantity of land 
intended lo be [tern tea, is divided into plats of fifteen 
Dr twenty acres each; ^these arc subdivided, by 
means' of a line and pegs, in to,.small squares of 
about three feet and a half. The negroes are then 
placed in a row in vilie first line, one to a square, 
and directed to dig out with their hoes the several 
fiqu^es to the depth of five nr six inches. The holes 
being now completed and tli<? cuttings selected for 
plaining, which are commonly the tops of the 
caues that have been ground for sugar, each con¬ 
taining five or six germs, two” of these are placed 
longitudinally tin the bottom of the hole, and 
covered with mould about two inches deep, In 
tweHo or fourteen days the young sprouts begin to 
Appear, and a&tsoon as they rise a few inches above 
fbegryuad they .must be fufiuishcd with additional 
' L mould 
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mould from the ranks which have been thrown up 
in digguv’ out the holes. t At the end of four or 
five months the banks arc wholly levelled, and the 
spa 'cs between the rows rarefttlfy ploughed. Fre* 
iioe-o (leanings are indispensable, and a careful 
ma.'.arcr will remove, at> the same time, aH the 
later v bh*;c)TS that spring itp after the eanes begin Jo 
jo-tl. The propetest.scason fnr^lnnling is between 
.'h:";.i:,t and November. < If tho jibject of manures, ‘ 
v. 1 ■ 11 1 1 is an important part of sugar cutyure, we 

all urn '■ay any thing, hbt pa-.s an from the field 
to ihe Ivijjng-house. 

r i'hc time of the cron, in the sugar inlands, is the 
season of badness and festivity to man and beast. 
So ,sa!utaif*and noutishing is t!je juice of the 
cane, th.it every individual of the animal treaties 
cirri',es health and vigour from the usp of iL- TJje 
srptil obstacle at this season to the progresscf such 
planters as are not happily furnished with the 
means of grinding their ctmft by water, 
l;t'<ptenr i'ailur^ or insuffiiJCV’^ of, their “Wris, : 
for though a sugar mi'HsaVtry simple contrivance, 
it, nevertheless, requited great foree to^nake it 
ov ei eeuv' ilie rt'piitaniv whieb it necessarily meet* 
v lih. it voVints principally i*f three upright iron- 
ji'i.ted t'vlind'ijs, a nl hie Idle one, to which 
the Huh" power is applied, turiw the ytliertwoby 
nieaif' of i ops. 1 hj.wet'ii these evlhiilers ^.waives 
ate iwve ermipn s-ed ; for lnvftg passed thnrngh, 
the first i:i;d. .c-ond eyimdeni, they arc t nr tied" 
rmifii ; thy middle o*v by a eirt ujnr piccv nffrasns- 
nii , f”"j forii.i tin ■; rh the stvuud and third 
r>! "ut&.n w!ik1i sfji‘t*- "e- tl,mi •completely dry, 
a>-•'1 for ■ din* 4 ,',■‘duci’i i!"-m u^powder- ljtc cane- 
juke i';c',td in a leaden Led, and them e cob*. 

*. i vevecl 
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veyed into the receiver. Tlie 'macerated rind of 
the cane serves for fuel Jo boil the liquor. 

The juice from the mill commonly contains 
eight parts of pure water, one of sugar, and one 
of mucilage. From* the receiver the juice runs 
to the boiling-house along a wooden gutter lined 
wjth lead. It is received into a cnppel pan or 
cauldron, called a ^clarifier. A fire is lighted and 
' some white-lime stirred into it, which neutra¬ 
lizes di$ superabundant acid, and at the same 
time becomes the basis of the sugar. As tire fire 
increases in force, a scum is thrown u>>v and the 
heat is suffered gradually to augment till it rises to 
within a few degrees of the heat of boiling water. 
The liquor is tliqi left to cool and draw n*otf leaving 
Tie scum behind. The liquor is conveyed to the 
evaporating boiler, where it undergoes several 
operations till it is exceedingly thick, when it is 
drawn into a cooler where the sugar grains, drat is 
a s-j^ro ols, it runs into a coarse irregular mass of 
hiij.L.iLct semifqjtt.tk'; crystals separating itself 
from the molasses. F.om die cooler it is cairied 
into tbe 0 curing-house where the molasses drain 
from it, and the process is finished. ' 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called mmcovado, and 
is the raw material fr&m whence the British sugar- 
bakers make their loaf or refined lump, There is 
^another-v.ort known by the name of Lisbon sugar; 
in die West Indies it is called clayed sugar, and is 
thus obtained. The sugar taken from the cooler is 

E ut jnto conical widi the points downwards, 
aving a hole about half au inch in diameter at the 
bottom for the mtflaaes to dr$in through, and when 
they cease to drop,, a stratum of moistened clay it 
spread on the sugar, which is the means of carry- 

u ' iug 
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inn; way more molasses, and leasing the sugar 
finer (hail that cured in tlif hogshead. From the 
molasses or treacle, scumming,s of the hot enne- 
juiie, ?■:<•, is made rum; hut it if not neressary to 
detail the pif-.ccss of tlie distillery : we shall pro¬ 
ceed to i-ondder some of the minor staple coiftmo- 
thtic,-;, bdjjinniug with 

4 

COTTON, * 

Cotton is a beautiful vegetable wool, and is 
found growing spontaneously ituall the tropical 
regions ofr^sia, Africa, and America. The cotton¬ 
wool, which is manufactured into rloth, consists 
of two distinct kinds, kfcown by the names of the 
grken-skkB cotton, and shuu^-cotton. Tfie 
former is dividejl into two*species, which ^roduS? 
jxkId at an early stage, but, if suffered to grots, 
thj*y will rise into trees of considerable magnitude, 
and yield annual crops according to the season, 
without any kind of wiltivafinn. The stviwr- 
cor ton, properly so callecVtfSVijjisiblc into several 
VarPties, but the most profitable sorts are the green 
seed, the small seed, anSthe Brasilian. Ijie mode 
of culture is tll£ fame with all Jhe different species. 
The plant*is raised from the seed. The young 
Sprouts make their appearanfe in about a fortnight. 
At tin-age of four months' they are topped, by having 
an inch or more taken from the end of eaotahoot, 
which is done to make the sfems throw gut a 
greater number of lateral branches. This opera- 1 
tiim is sometimes performed a«.second»aiid evtn a 
third time. At the end of fite months the plant 
begins to blossom, and in tw<* jBontiis more the 
ptxi is formtjd, v/hicls, when sipe, hursts open in 
three p-i ti'.tons, displaying the white and glossy 
down to the sight.« The wool fs»now gathered, 
l . and 
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aud extricated from the sfelds hr a nuchine 
resembling a turner’s lathe.. It is afterwards srirrd 
and hand-pu ked, and then parked in bags, r. 
tabling tv, o hand red weight each, and sens 
market, The finest grained cotton which is hr ■ "in 
tu the English market is that from the I 
plantation ot lierbirc, DSmcrara, and Surinam, a id 
iront the island otVCayenne., 

Of all the productions to which labow b 
plied, the eotun plant is, perhaps, the t: t 
precarious. limits lirA stage it is (.• be 

attacked l*y the grub: if is often m - 

caterpillars in ihj; second; it i4 sometimes wn’f<fi J 
by the blast; and rum frt-qnently ui siroy it huh 
h. the 1 iossoin iind the pod. The Ikfb'riiua t-hinds 
f'.tlbrded a melancholy instance of the uncei uinty 
of this production in l/HS, when, l)c.tv< eii the 
inontly of September and March, no less than tyro 
hunbredand eighty tonsw ere devoured 1-ythe worm. 
.^Of such importance, however, is : cut I mi 
MMfactory to •ay^ouiilrv, tha^ii ' com, tiled 
not less than six hundred thousand ; '!>u \t till 
ages find employment In it, And u he been 
asserted, that a puun 1 of raw cottonwool from 
Demarara has been' spun into u thread ! 1:.■ would 
have extended one handred aud sixty-nmc miles. 

INDIGO. 

■» v *r 

The plant whith yields the very valuable com- 
modhy called indigo grows spontaneously in all the 
Wgst Iudig islands, There are three sorts; the wild, 
Guatimala, and French. The first is said to be the 
hardiest, and th* d^’e extracted from it of the best 
quality, but the others are preferred as yielding a 
greater return, and of these the Freilch surpasses 
the Guatimala quantity, but yields tu it in fineness 
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of grain and homily and of colour. The richest 
in! is produce the mn>t luxuriant plants, hut the 
1 "ii «ill ihme on soils that appear 10 be Jit for 
ci.' i.’.t; 1 he. 'i lie cultivation afid luauufacturts 
, 1 is cnniftc led : , 

'I ■ 1 land, bi ,ng clearedlirom weeds, is hoerUnto 
ri, " nendies ot two nrlhfee inches m depth, and 
t- -iu "r toureen intjies asunder ; in the bottom 
« he . the seeds are strew.ed and covered lighilv 
■ 1111 ,.i l, but as tin?plants shoot the iiepl must 

be ’• •;'> r- .'.-’tanrly clc in, uittil theyfhu and spread 
su'hi ;eeii>*^o emtr llie ground In the We.d 
Ji 1 0 they li.T’o sometimes four guttings in the 
ye,11 from the same roffts. !t is a plant that 
icijiii.i ■ muftp sun, and, >vill scarcity prosp r anjT 
xihen heyond 1 e. tropics. 'Bui that sun, M'liiem 
imprmi’s and in'igoiates the plant, propagates :j£, 
the gnn.e lime an insect destructive to it, This is 
a spe; ■' s of grid), which becomes a ilv and jam < 
on tin- h (i 1 , end never fails, ilf the M esL-!m{jfh*i 

todisappo'Ut ■’•••glamer\ r\[i|rt%iij,ns the second 
*, 1 ari^ on ^ hind: tfte onlv remedy is t<t 

1 Au/O ', 1 ■' • .in,’' c/ i >y/ i/t’or. • If this di structure in- 
seei he; .!ei< die ptnd'.tn per acre, for the first 
rutting, >. i!■ l>? about eighty pounds j and though 
the pic .*•: ■ 1 subsequent eultfigs somewhat dimi¬ 
nishes, 'ei iu Jamaica and St, Domingo, if the 
land be ic tv, about t^reehundred puunds jiqr acre 
of the second quality may lie uimnally expected 
from all the cuttings together, and four negroes 
are sutiicient, to carry on the, luJtivatioB of five 
acres, besides doing other occasional work suffi¬ 
cient to reimburse the ^expense* df their inain- 
le nance. , • 

The proptsslfor obtaining the dye is conducted 

'in 
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in jLjm cisterns, which are parted like steps, the 
c#iirfifcettding to die other. There is an aperture 
in the upper one near \he bottom for discharging; 
the fluid into the second. The plant is rut with 
^reaping hooks, and put in the upper ciMern to 
men*. When sufticien/ly fermented, the linrhm* 
is discharged into the loiter vessel, and there a.;i;.:-. 
ted till the dye begins to granulate or float in iiti'ie 
■flakes in the water. The flakes are left to set lie ' 
at die boitom, when the, incumbent water is thaw u 
off, and the indigo distributed into small linen hags 
to drain, after which it is carefully put. into little 
square boxes or moulds, and suffered to dry in the 
shade, and this finishes tire manufacture. 

'■ At first sight this manufacture ser/iis to lie one 
•W die most profitable Of all speculations, but the 
jjicety of the process, and odier circumstarces not 
completely investigated, too frequently disappoint 
theplantea^g§:4^ rf In the course of eighteen 

have hiM-vvn tv, enty 
persug^jBMpiry^hiligo planters, not one of 
WhecIWnRbs'tract by whirli 1 can now point 
jout where his plantatiomwas situated, except, per¬ 
haps, the remains of a ruined cistern eovered bf 
Weed or defiled by feptiles. Many oi thi-m too were,. 
lpen of knowledge, foresight, and property. But 
disappointment-trod'close; «ui die heels at every 
step. ,_A-t one time the fermentation was too long 
continued; ht ailblher, die liquor was drawn off 
too soon . 1 1 Now the pulp was nut duly granulated, 
ajfd liowtJt was worked too ,nmch. To these in¬ 
conveniences were added, odiers of a much greater 
taiagnifcudfe-: life eaiirtality pf the negroes from the 
'yapovtr of the- fermented liquor, the failure of the 
leasop, Stul the ravages of the worth. .These, or 
W ' c * '• ; some 
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cse evils j|3rove thfm at length to other 
pursuits, where industry might find a surer recom¬ 
pense.” * 

coffee. * 

Coffee will thrive on alpiost every soil irutiis< 
West Indies; the usual made of planting is to lay 
out the land into squares of eight feet, or in other 
words, to sow the sedds, or set the youfcg plants, 
e’ght feet distant from* each other on all sides, 
which gives six hundred and eighty trees to each 
arie. In rjch soils a single tree has been known 
to } ield fronr six to 1 right pounds of coffee when 
dried. No produce is to bs expecteJ until the third 
year from pimping, when tlie trees will yield buP 
little, the fourth about seven hundred pounds per** 
acre ; and on the average, if the plantation be care - 1 
fully attended to, the annual produce in-mo^ratc 
laiul'may be reckoned at seven-hundred and fifty 
pounds; and a single negro is ajple to take projiqjt* 
rare of an an e and .1 half. ^ ' *' 

Thcyuostimportantbusinessortlleplanter» the 
gathering the crop, and tke curing it for market. ■ 
As soon a» the bejirk's acquire the colour of a black 
iv 11 on the trues, they are supposed to be suffici¬ 
ently ripe for picking. The negroes employed 
this business are provided each, with a canvas bag, 
with a hoop in the mouth to keep it open. t It is; 
hung nbi>u,t the neck if the picker,* who empties it 
occasionally into a basket, and if he be industries 
he may pick three bushels a day. One Jiundred 
bushels in the pulp, fresh from the tree, will give 
about a thousand pounds weight {ifwaerchnntablw 
coffee. The pulp and parchment skin are removed 
by means of machinery, and'^ different planters, 
mike uSeiTf diliercutuiodcs.of*operflUou. .;®reat- 
vox. xxiv. .'2 s . cat& 
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care must be taken in shipping} coffee fni Europe, 
that it be put into parts, of the ship where it may 
not receive the effluvia 1 of the other freight, as no¬ 
thing is more remarkably disposed to imbibe exha¬ 
lations. A few bags of pepper havej been known 
to spoil a whole cargo of coffee. 


COCOA j GINGEHS AKNATTpj ALOES; ALLSPICE, 

The o/i co a or chocolate fiut, is a native of South 
America, and ps said fohave been carried to His¬ 
paniola from the provinces of New Spajn, where, 
besides affording to the natives an article of nou¬ 
rishment, it served the purposes of money, and 
Was used as a medium of barter. TJi< cultivation 
t«5f this 'highly nutritious production is conducted in 
k Jtbe following manner. Having chosen and cleared 
a spnf of level land, sheltered round with thick 
wood to secure it from the north wind, the planter 


<4igs a number of hfiles twenty feet distant from one 
amuhcr, into eacly*& which three seeds are placed 
with great car£ : ife all three 'vegetate, yvhich 
rarely happens, one or iwo are cut down. The 
fifth year the tree begins to bejr^ and the eighth 
it attains its full perfection. Jt then produces two 
crops of fruit in tlyi year, yielding at eacli from 
ten to twenty pounds weight, and it will some¬ 
times ^continue bearing twenty years; but it is ob¬ 
noxious to bliglfcs, and shrinks from the first ap¬ 
pearance of drought. It has happened that the 
greatest part of a large plantation has perished in a 
single night without any visible cause. Circum¬ 
stances of thiwiq/ure, hearty times gave rise to 
many superstition notions concerning this tree, 
and among others, the appearance cf a comet was 
always considered as fatal to the cocoa. Formerly 
11 ' * l . th» 
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the cultivation of ftiis plant, &as both extensive and 
successful in the British sugar islands; but at pre¬ 
sent there is not a single plantation in Jamaica.— 
A few scattered trees are all that remain of those 
beautiful graves which were once the pride and 
boast of the country. Tlj% only plantations "f any 
account fn our colonies arc in Grenada and Domi¬ 
nica, and the worth *of the anftual produce is not 
estimated at more ll^in ten or*- elevetmhonsand 
pounds. ' 

Guronn is supposed to have beifh originally car¬ 
ried to Hi*,«aniola frijm the East Indies. It requires 
no greater skill in tire cultivation than potatoes in this 
country: it is planted much in the same manneg, 
and is fit for Jigging only pnce a year, unless fttf 
preserving in syrup. It is distinguished into the black 
and white, but this difference arises wholly frarf 
the.mode of curing; the former being rendered fit 
for preservation by means of boiling water, the 
latter by being exposed for a length of time t» the? 
rays of the sun ;»but as it is i*edfc*ary to select the 
fairesT, soundest, and ir^ every respect tlie best 
roots, for the latter purpose, white gingef is one- 
tlijrd or more dearer than the black. 

Arnatto 'is a sflrub which rises to the height 
of seven or eight feet, and produces oblong hairy 
pods,'somewhat resembling those of a chesnut ; 
within these are envciloped, in a Jfind of ptfip of a 
bright red colour, thirty or forty seeds: the pulp 
is something like paint; and ag paint it was used 
by the Indians, in the same manner as Voad 
used by the antient Britons. Theynethod 'of ex¬ 
tracting the pulp is byboiling the seeds in cleaa 
water, till tljey are extricated? after which the 
seeds are* taken out, and the pulp deft to subside. 
It is then drawn off, and the seilimefct distributed 
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in shallow vessels affd dried in the shade,* Ar- 
natto thus prepared is sometimes mixed with clin- 
enlale, to Mdueh.it gives a tine tincture, and some 
medicinal virtue; but its principal '’nnsmupiinn is 
among painters and tiyers. It is frounenMy its i 
by farmers to give a richness of colour to iluv 
butter. 

Aloes /we propagated by stickers, and v‘11 
thrive ir/soils the most d^r and barren. To col¬ 
lect thejuice, the lcaup are cut off near the stalk, 
and then placet!on each other after die manner of 
hollow tiles. The juice of the first ler.f (lows into 
a vessel below, aiid the saijje leaf serves as a channel 
frtr the juice of those above it. Wheivdl the juice 
ifi collected, it' is brought to a proper consistence, 
at-Jamaica by evaporation, but at Barbadoes, where 
Iris chiefly eulti\ ated, by ebullition. When it be¬ 
come. 1 ! of the consistence of honey it is poured ■into 
.gourds for sale, ant}, in them it hardens by age. 

r Kie pikmento jar allspice is one of the most 
elegant productions of nature ; it combines the fla¬ 
vour and properties of ipany of those spices S liich 
ace raided in the east, and furms^as its name de¬ 
notes, a sort of substitute for them tjll. This tree 
is purely the child jjf nature", and seems to mock 
the labours of nun in his endeavours to extend or 
itnprm e its growth : not one attempt in fifty to 
propagate young, plants, where it is not found 
growing spontaneously, having succeeded, In the 
whole vegetable ejeatibn there is not a tree of 
greater beauty than the young piemento, The 
trunk 'which y; of a gray colour, smooth and shi¬ 
ning, and altogether free fioin bark, rises from fif¬ 
teen to twenty fdet high. L It branches out on all 
sides, and is ivchly clothed with leaves'of a deep 
green, somdvvlmt like thosi of the bay-tree ; and 
■ , these. 
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these, in J11I7 and August, are beautifully con- 
tlasted and relieved by in exuberance of white 
flowers. From the leaves, tyhicb are as fragrant as 
the fruit, i jobtained by distillation a fluid which 
is know n by the name of ftig oil of clove^ The 
beiries jre gathered by band, and then dried in the 
sun. , 

^ » 

01* THE TRADE ON | TIIB TCOH’JI WTOT COAST 
OV AMERICA. X 

i ^ 

We cannot conclude our volume without briefly 
untieing .some facts delating to thye north west coast 
of America. When eftptain Cook and the other 
British navigators were sent out upon voyages "of 
discovery, it certainly wJts not foreseen that dlif 
partic ular commercial advantages wo*uld arise frorji 
i heir several expeditions. But the extepsion of 
th’e fur trade to the iiorth,-west coast of America is 
already one beneficial consequence from CojjWs 
discoveries. / • 

Qt all materials for human f lothing, none are 
more salutary to the iahabitants of the northern 
and middle laiiHudes, than the furs of Sae arctic 
quadrupeds* In tli# Chinese Anpire and in Europe 
the demand for these furs i» immense. They are 
indeed to be procured from the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. But the progress of 
civilization renders those animSls that are covered 
with fur, very rare in the north _of Europe? A» 
civilization is extended, these animals jvill be jtill 
more exterminated. Our knowledge therefore, of i 
coast, of which we were beforeeignorant, where 
furs may be procured m abundance, was an impSf* 
taut acquisition to the interests of commerce. 
From London, fron\ India, and ftjm the United 
a k s . States, 
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Suites, expeditions for the fur trade on the north¬ 
west American roast Have now for many years 
been fitted out, The first attempts were exposed 
to some of those ineonvenieuees, and hisses, thaf 
ever attend any considerable new undertakings. 
The Russians and the Spaniards share it iiJi the 
English, The disputes respecting Nootha Sound 
’arose l>etwe?ii Spain and England, in consequence 
of tlie he/efils which \\ ere promised by this mule, 
but these were so adjusted as to leave the trade still 
open to Britain, „ 

These differences being ternTinated ra)>tain Van¬ 
couver was sent out upon further and more parti¬ 
cular discoveries; from him wo learn t'n." existence 
'.'»f i-les en the western roast of America, no* less 
numerous nor'less extensivc than thifieon its eastern 
side 11 , His i bservalious, the elfect of patience and 
perseverance, coincide with those of the British 
flttj,American fur traders, which were, in some 
instances, prior to his i and in others came onlv to 
confirm them, * l , 0 

In cmmeciion with the-trade on this coast the 
Sandwicli, the Friendly, the Society- Isles, and the 
Other similar grmips l, in the Bacific ()ecan have ac¬ 
quired new importance, as being well adapted Ibr 
victualling and wintering p’aees for the ships en¬ 
fold injliat traffic. Ami it L earnestly to be hoped 
that in proportion in the advantages obtained from 
'hem 0 !)}! Europeans they, in return, will adopt 
t^epy measure in their power to benefit the natives, 
by introducing among them every species of food 
that will flourish in,- their soil and climate, and by 
(# 5 Sting them willMhut hul,amity and kindness, 
which .as clr r isiiai.s they are'bound 1 of exhibit tu- 
#tedf every invi'fl iuutil of the human saveies. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Int the historyW thb world there h n® ev 
curious and important than die dtg^y«tjp^j|MM| 
rie,i, which, with its surrounding 
complete hemisnJiere to our planet, ofAvhichth|B 
nntients certainly knew no more than pKfdfe^re^tft 
To the glory of an event of such magiutnckv iuH 
followed by such important consequences to the Hj-1 
forests of commerce, many nations have laid <fclaiB|§ 
The limits ol'a small volume Vitt not allow U 9 »‘tfi| 
enter into the * ariousdisquisitions MrMchltavqtttM 
written on tlifl subject, in defence of the contend^ 
ing p;uties. We have followed our own historian#! 
and ghiiithe honour of* the discovery to ChrisWf 
topher Columbus. And notwithstanding-all that? 
was said before the publication of Dr, Robertsdic*; 
Histniy, by Gon.ara and others, or since by M,' 
Otto*, uitji a view of snatching the laurel 
the Genoese, v, e are persuaded that the evidence in 
behalf of Columbus’s claims are clear and satisfae-o 
tpry. • ^ 

We have likewise followed the same authority 
it) ci.deaiouiing to account tyr the manner 
which America was originally peopledf. Of 


■ a ittlrr tinni M. 0,^« n> Di. Fiankun, with a me 
mn'T (;n tljf cisi -I f ltv American I’liilusLiphj 

c::l Transactions. VqI. Il7 l lQ^O- lTtsti. 


f See chap, iii. 


fhr-- AovsxTisfMeffA 
liOther theories on this Subject we judge it 
lo mention one in thisplace which is plan* 
> arid well supported. The abbe Clavigero, 1 a 
|^;4F v J&Mta 4 .thinks ^hat'tbere Temaius no 
ttion to this intricate question than by 
jan antient union between the equinoc- 
Btfies of America with thgse of Africa, and 
yof the ndrtkem countries of America 
: east, and with Asia on the west; 
» this gentleman there has pro¬ 


bably beat a period since the flood, in which there 
Isas hut one Continent, when the beasts of the cold 
’’cBinates passed over the northern isthmusses which 
fliecbaps connepted Europe, America, and Asia; 
pM the animals and reptiles peculiar to hot coun¬ 
tries passed over ifredsthAius that connected South 
America with—Africa. For from various reasons 
he is induced to believe that there as formerly a 
-tract of land uniting the easternmost part of Brazil 
to die westernmost part #f Africa, which may have 
been sunk by some violent agitation of nature, 
leasing only a few traces of it in that chain of 
islands of which Cape de Verd, Fernandez, Ascen¬ 
sion, and St. Matthew Islands make a part. 

All other dieories, he says, are subject tcs enor¬ 
mous difficulties; and though this be not without 
some, yet‘'they are not altogether insurmountable. 
The most formidable is die supposition of an earth- 
akg so violeht as to submerge a tract of land 
mefe than fifteen'hundred miles in length, which 
ding to this hypothesis united Africa and 
i America. It ts“!Ki£ necessary, however, to 
&£ tins stupendous revolution to a single shock, 
may have been effected^*; a succession of earth¬ 
quakes, such as was felt i^Cahada, in 1663, which 
overturned a chai n nfr iree-stone mountains up- 

wards 




' AOVE-HTISEM&HT, 

wards of three hundred milelin lfcngth,. ax ]- -r? ; 

die whole of, that immense tract into 

plain 4 . Such is thebare outline of this gerdleftinV 

lheo '7 which he has fwtified by maffy argunwsrt* 

that merit the attention of the naturalist andgllu- 

losopher. 

The plan of Jhe ensuing volume will he &&«]| 
from a slight inspectlbi\ of the t»ble of content*^ 
the first si* chapters comain a ’complete' lAnsS^of 
the discfiveiies aud settlements made byCiohjbaotre, 
Cortes, Pizarro, and others, under t 8 e auspices .of 
the court of Spain. *l’he seventh gives a brief ac¬ 
count of the Portuguese settlements in South AtUe- 
rica. We then come t<r»the discoveries and settle^ 
ments made by oor own countrymen. Afld it was by 
accident only that Henry VII.had noUsn earlier and 
more considerable share, in those navamansactions, 
by w^ich tint age*was so eminently distinguished. 
He had invited Columbus to London to explain to 
him his- project; but Bartholomew his brother, the 
bearer of the invitation, was, in his voyage, taken 
b) piiates, and detained in their custody, till Co¬ 
lumbus had obtained the protection of Isabella, and 
had sailed on the fortunate expedition. Henry wifs 
not disooiirngcft by this disappointment, but sent 
Sebastian Cabot in .search ,of new countries. The 
result of his voyage was the discovery and«after- 
wards the settlement of the more northerly parts of 
America, Newfoundland, and that part of the con* 


linen! which is now erected into the empire af 
the United States. The rise of these states, andj 
their progressive hisLory tojjjk^resent times, tk' 
gether with an historicaf account of tlie WestdAj 
.*■ dia 

___ A __ 


' C'lavf jjero’s History i 



fr^TMTtrtMEirT. 

found detailed in the remamdef 

we » may venture to assure the 
history of America in its several 


) found Igss interesting or less im- 
that of any of the foregoing volumes, 
discovery of this great.continent with 
rooming islands Jial been attended with 
calculable advanfages to all the nations of 
Euro}*, everrlnsuch as were not immediately con- 
WWfea w those naval enterprises. The enlarge¬ 
ment tf eoftmerce and navigStion increased indus- 
try the arts every where. The nobles dissi- 
Mted their fortunes in enpensive pleasures: men 
Jf iaferiofnmk, by wealth gained in America, ac- 
llured a shar^of landed property in Europe, and 
treated to_tljemselves a considerable property of a 
56*^ kind* m stock, credit, and correspondence 
n some Rations the privileges of the commons 
raemciftited by (Jiis increase of property; and 
n all places the condition of the great mass of the 
«ople was improved by the trade carried on be- 

ween the Old wd the New World. 
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